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Mirade cure: Alexander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, in Ms laboratory in London. In 1945 he was awarded a Nobel Prize for his work on the drug 

Scientists call for stricter controls as ‘cure-air loses power 


£ GLENDA COOPER 

Fifty years ago it was hailed as 
a mirade drug which saved 
millions of lives. Bui misuse of 
penicillin and other antibiotics 
has meant that infectious dis- 
eases once thought conquered 
arc on the rise again. 

Scientists yesterday called 
for stricter controls over the use 
of antibiotics as a World Health 
Organisation report spoke of a 
“current crisis", with the lifes- 
pans of such drugs shortening 
all the lime. 

Infectious diseases, the main 
cause of premature death, kill 
17 million people every year. 
The higgest killers are pneu- 
monia (4.4 million), diarrhoea! 
diseases (3.1 million) and tu- 
berculosis (3.1 million). All 
have strains which arc now re- 
sistant to common antibiotics. 

While diseases like TB and 
cholera arc not a big problem 
in this counuy because of light 
controls. Britain has experi- 
enced one of the most serious 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria, 
MRSA - methicillin resistant 
staphylococcus aureus - which 
it is estimated affects half our 
hospitals. 

“The resistant organisms 
that are being produced are a 
whole new generation of 
organisms." Ralph Henderson, 
WHO's assistant di rector-gen- 
eral. warned. “This resistance 
problem is one that I think is 
going to be a major plague for 
the coming century." 

Strains of pncumowcci, the 

most common bacteria causing 
acute respiratory infections in 
children, were once uniformly 
susceptible to penicillin. 


Now they are resistant in up 
to 18 per cent of cases in the 
United States and 40 per cent 
in South Africa. _ 
Epidemic dysentery caused 
by shigella dystentriae in cen- 
tral and southern Africa now re- 
sults in the death of up to 15 per 
cent of those infected, because 
of resistance to antibiotics. 

In South-East Asia, 50 per 
cent of the strains of salmonella 
typhi, the bacteria which caus- 
es typhoid fever, are already 
resistant to standard antibiotics. 

In Britain MRSA has caused 
severe problems. In 1995 about 
130 hospitals reported cases and 
the previous year 60 people in 
West Midlands hospitals died 
after infection. 


Dr Ahm Davies, a consultant 
microbiologist sakfc “We are in- 
creasingly seeing the problem 
of MR$A in hospitals. These 
organisms were previously 
treated with antibiotics, but 
now they are of no use." 

Infections are most com- 
mon on intensive-care wards 
and acute surgical and or- 
thopaedic wards. They range 
from trivial to life-threatening 
conditions, such as septicaemia 
(blood poisoning). In the US it 
is estimated that antibiotic-re- 
sistant bacteria are responsible 
for up to 60 per cent of hospi- 
tal-acquired infections. 

In some areas, staphylocd, 
which can contribute to skin 
infections, food poisoning and 


other serious disorders, have 
developed resistance to all 
antibiotics except vancomycin. 

The WHO report warns that 
if vancomycin-resistant strains 
were to emerge, some of 
the most prevalent hospital- 
acquired infections could cot be 
treated. 

“Disastrously, this is hap- 
pening at a time when too few 
new drugs are being devel- 
oped to replace those mat have 
lost their effectiveness," the 
report says. “In the contest for 
supremacy, the microbes are 
sprinting ’ahead. The gap be- 
tween their ability to mutate 
into drug-resistant strains and 
man’s ability to counter them 
is widening fasL" 
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“In this country we do have 
antibiotic resistance, but in 
comparison to the other parts 
of the world it is a small prob- 
lem," said a spokeswoman for 
the Public Health Laboratory 
Service in North London. “But 
we have to look at very careful, 
appropriate usage of antibiotics 
given out by GPs and in hospi- 
tals. Veterinary usage also 
needs to be looked at." 

Micro-organisms are now 
being exposed to “an environ- 
ment heavily laced with antibi- 
otics for humans", said Mr 
Henderson. Even more antibi- 
otics are being fed to beef 
cattle. In many developing 
countries, antibiotics can be 
bought on the open market, 
while some are counterfeit. 

Dr Martin Wood, editor-in- 
chief of the Journal of Antimi- 
crobial Chemotherapy, called 
for tighter controls on the way 
antibiotics were dispensed. 

“We need to be sure that 
doctors and everyone else are 
re t h in Icin g antibiotics. For too 
long doctors have regarded 
antibiotics as harmless agents, 
that it’s safe to give them to 
most people. It may not do any 
harm to the individual but it's 
putting more and more pres- 
sure on the environment. 
There’s an overload of people 
just using them like aspirin.'* 

Thirty years ago the US 
surgeon general said the time 
had come to “dose the book on 
infectious diseases". 

Dr Wood warned yesterday: 
“Bacteria started breaching the 
bulwarks over the last 20 years. 
Now some strains are resistant 
to all antibiotics. It’s just a 
question of lime." 


Life is (bitter) sweet as Manchester’s bard 
of bleakness wins the top prize at Cannes 


DAVID LISTER 

Arts News Editor 

Mike Leigh, once a cult British 
nim-nutker for manic depres- 
sive.** and students of urban 
worfcinu-class disintegration, 
yesterday w« over the film 

klilterali. , 

The poet of bleak days and 
rain-sodden gloom won ihe 
Palme d'Or ;ii Cannes, one ot 
ihe least gloomy things that can 
lumpen to a film-maker. 

The prize, for his latest film 
Secret* ami Ua. cemen ts bite in- 
ternational reputation for films 
\v.%h include Life Ut Sum and 
Meek Moments and completes 
a period of peaks and troughs 


which has seen him win the di- 
rector’s award at Cannes in 
1993 for Naked and a special 
achievement award at Bara. 

He spent a week being feted 
by international film experts and 
the foreign press but studious- 
ly avoided contact with British 
journalists as he did not want to 
talk about the collapse of his. 
marriage to the actress Alison 
Steadman. 

Yesterday, Leigh was stfli 
cutting a furtive figure greeting 
his award with the comments 
-This is overwhelming. Thank 

day he won ther 


international' critics' award and 
Brenda Btethyn won the best ac- 
tress award for her starring 
role in Leigh’s warning film. 

Secrets and Lies tells the sto- 
ry of a black Londoner’s ex- 
ploration of her family's past; it 
stars M ariann e JeaD -Baptiste 
and Timothy Spall and will be 
released in Britain in June. 

Leigh's individualistic style in- 
volves developing the characters 
and dialogue with the actors 
rather than starting from a 
completed script. 

Marianne Jean-Baptiste said: 
“We rehearsed .for about six 
months, but only in' the last 


stages did it become clear who 
Iwas." 

The Manch ester-boin direc- 
tor does have a penchant for in- 
ner-city working class life. But 
his films combine bleakness 
with humour and acute obser- 
vations of family relationships. 

He balks at the caricature of 
him as a maker of arthouse 
fflmfi- When be gave evidence 
to a House of Commons select 
committee on the film industry, 
he exploded at a sugge&km that 
there was a clique of British 
fQm-makexs producing work 
for each other. 

“I resent that suggestion," he 
said, "... most of us are com- 
mitted to entertainment" 



CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

A millionaire businessman has 
given the Labour Party a 
£300,000 state-of-lhe-arl com- 
puter system in return for be- 
ing allowed to use and seD-on 
information stored on it 

Philip Jeffrey, the multi- 
millionaire entrepreneur who 
made his fortune from the Fads 
DIY chain, has set up a business 
to provide the party's new me- 
dia centre with the latest com- 
puter hardware and software. 

In return for this, he will try 
to sell the information and the 
expertise his company has 
gleaned to other co m mercial or- 
ganisations and political parties 
round the world. 

Mr Jeffrey's donation was 
kept under wraps by party of- 
ficials when they launched their 
£2m media headquarters earli- 
er this year with the computer 
system - code named Excalibur 
- as its electronic heart. 

Dubbed “Mandelson lower" 
by sonye party activists, the 
centre, which is modelled on a 
United States-style presidential 
race headquarters, will be run 
by Peter Mandelson, head of the 
election campaign team. 

Until recently, Mr Jeffrey, a 
Labour supporter, owned the 
New Statesman and Society, the 
left-wing weekly magazine. The 
company that owns Excalibur is 
called New Statesman Database 
but it has no connection with the 
magazine, which he has sold to 
the wealthy Labour MP Geof- 
frey Robinson. The company is 
entirely owned by Mr Jeffrey 
and as well as him, has two oth- 
er directors. Pat Coyne and 
Peter Jones. 

Excalibur is the most pow- 
erful weapon in Labour's gen- 
eral election armoury. It 
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Rail sale profit 

Thousands of private investors 
yesterday sold their Railtrack 
shares for an instant profit av- 
eraging around £100. Page 16 

Iraq oil ban lifted 

For the first time in nearly six 
years Iraq is to be allowed to sell 
crude oil to buy food and med- 
icine. Page 2 

Sex claim rejected 

A woman police officer who al- 
leged she had been subjected to 
months of sexual harassment by 
three colleagues wept as her 
claims were rejected by a 
tribunal yesterday. ' Page 3 

Plea to farmers 

The Prince of Wiles wants his 
tenant fanners to return to the 
methods of agriculture used by ; 
their ancestors. Page 3 I 
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Leigh: Peaks and troughs 


enables party workers instant- 
ly to rebut claims and accusa- 
tions from their opponents. 
When the Scott report on arms 
to Iraq was published, all 1 ,800 
pages were scanned into the sys- 
tem in five hours, to make it eas- 
ier to find the key quotes. 

The huge database contains 
all Labour politicians' recent 
speeches, statements and poli- 
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cy documents. Publicly available 
materia] by and about its polit- 
ical opponents, including their 
speeches and gaffesris-also in- 
cluded. The whole system is 
linked to the Internet 

Party officials have denied 
claims that the database will 
store canvass returns and con- 
fidential political views of mil- 
lions of people. 

“We are proud of it, it says a 
jot about the Labour Party - it 
is tough, it is professional and 
it is going to work," Mr Blair 
said about Excalibur at the 
centre's opening. 

Party sources said that Mr 
Jeffrey was contacted after a 
national media group had been 
approached but declined to 
become involved - for fear 


of compromising its political 
reputation. 

Rather than buy a system, of- 
ficials decided to lease one. for 
free, from a private company. 
“They said, ‘you pay for it to be 
installed and after the election 
we will hand it back to you for 
you to do what you want - ." a 
businessman close to the ne- 
gotiations said. The deal Ls an- 
other example of the willingness 
of Labour under Tony Blair to 
form dose relationships with the 
business community. 

Mr Coyne, of New Statesman 
Database, said Excalibur was in- 
tended as “a rebuttal tool”. 
The arrangement, he said, had 
been structured through a 
private company, "to keep it 
separate from Labour Party 
finances". 

Mr Jeffrey, his co-director 
said, had not yet decided what 
to do with the' system after the 
genera] election. 

A Labour Parly spokesman 
said Excalibur was “like a giant 
electronic library". The system 
was owned by Mr Jeffrey’s com- 
pany but, the spokesman said, 
“day-to-day management was a 
matter for the Labour Party". 

The spokesman said that Mr 
Jeffrey was “very keen to ensure 
a Labour government" New 
Statesman Database, jhc added, 
would retain “a strategic inter- 
est" in the project. “Anybody 
who needs to index a lot of doc- 
uments would have a commer- 
cial interest in it." 

The party official stressed, 
however, that “it is not our in- 
tention to sell confidential in- 
formation about anybody. A lot 
of the information on the sys- 
tem at the moment is available 
publicly". 

Mr Jeffrey was overseas 
and unavailable for comment 
yesterday. 
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UN lets Saddam sell oil again 


DAVID USBORNE 

New York 

After months of combative ne- 
gotiations with the United Na- 
tions, Iraq yesterday won its fust 
relief horn the trade embargo 
imposed upon it following Sad- 
dam Hussein’s invasion of 
Kuwait nearly six years ago. 

Under a preliminary agree- 
ment signed at UN headquar- 
ters, Iraq is to be allowed to 
export limited volumes of its 
crude, oil on to the world mar- 
ket, the proceeds of which are 
to be used exclusively for the 
purchase of desperately need- 
ed food and medicine. 

■ The return of Iraqi crude to 
the oil markets after so many 


Sinn Fein 
ready to 
accept 
Mitchell 
principles 


DAVID McKITTRJCK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Sinn Fein's president, Geny 
Adams, yesterday confirmed 
that his party was prepared to 
subscribe to the six “Mitchell 
principles' 1 which eschew the 
use of violence. 

The announcement will be of 
some significance if Sinn Fein 
is admitted to the all-party talks 
due to begin in Belfast on 10 
June. But the acceptance of the 
principles will be academic un- 
less the ERA renews its cease- 
fire, since unless it does Sinn 
Fein will be refused entry to the 
talks. 

The six principles were enun- 
ciated in January in- a report 
from former US Senator 
George Mitchell, who may be 
involved in chairing part of the 
talks. The Mitchell report said 
arms de-commissioning in ad- 


years was expected to acceler- 
ate a cooling-off of prices, 
which have been soaring in re- 
cent weeks - possibly leading to 
lower petrol pump prices. 
Iraq's pipelines could be back 
in action in as little as a month. 

The foundation for the 
agreement was provided by 
Resolution 9Stj, adopted by the 
Security Council more than a 
year ago with strong support 
from Britain and the United 
States. Until yesterday, howev- 
er, Iraq was objecting to the 
many conditions that it be- 
lieved violated its sovereignty. 

Under the deal, the UN will 
have the last word on the sale 
of oil, on the handling of the 
cash it generates, and, most par- 


ticularly. on how the food and 
medicine is distributed inside 
Iraq. In the northern areas pop- 
ulated by Iraq's Kurdish mi- 
nority, the UN will take direct 
charge of distribution. 

Even so, Iraq's main nego- 
tiator, Abdul Amir aJ-Anbari, 
described the agreement final- 
ly readied as being “perfect". 
He also sought to cast it as con- 
stituting the first c hink in the 
trade embargo. “It is going to 
be a long journey but we have 
to take the first step," he said. 

UN diplomats emphasised, 
however, that the deal be seen 
in isolation, as a measure aimed 
only at alleviating the worst of 
the suffering in Iraq, whose 
economy remains in tatters. 


“This a humanitarian exception, 
it is not a lifting of the sanctions. 
The sanctions regime remains 
fully in place," Madeleine Al- 
bright, US ambassador to the 
UN, insisted. 

Ms Albright, whose govern- 
ment played a pivotal role with 
Britain miring the four-month 
negotiations to ensure that the 
conditions of Resolution 986 
were not diluted, described the 
deal as a victory for the “Iraqi 
people who have been suffering 
so unjustly under the contorted 
priorities of Saddam Hussein". 

Only when a range of highly 
sensitive issues between Iraq 
and the UN are resolved is the 
Security Council likely to con- 
sider a complete lifting of the 


trade embargo. Most impor- 
tantly, Iraq is still under pres- 
sure to provide firm proof that 
it has abandoned all its pro- 
grammes for the production of 
weapons of mass destruction 
and destroyed any weapons in 
its stockpile. 

The UN is also demanding 
that Iraq compensate Kuwait for 


dnm Hussein only yesterday 
morning, after he bad con- 
ferred late on Sunday with se- 
nior advisers. 

Subject to the drawing up of 


the Gulf war, return all looU 
property, and provide full dis- 
closure about prisoners of war. 

The signing of the memo- 
randum of understanding yes- 
terday by Mr An ban and the 
UN Secretary General, Boutros 
Boutros Ghali. followed sever- 
al days of suspense- The green 
light was finally given by Sad- 


a detailed implementation _ 
the deal will allow Iraq to sell 
up to 52bn of crude o3 every sis 
months on a renewable basis. 

World prices of crude oil 
have been declining in recent 
days, partly in anticipation of the 
deal with Iraq. Yesterday, oil 
was selling at just overJ2Q a bar- 
rel, down from a high of over 
£26 six weeks ago. There had 
been speculation that the US 
was encouraging the agree- 
ment, partly in the hope of re- 
versing. a 'recent surge in 
American petrol prices. 



Uncompromising message; A Sinn Fein slogan in the Falls Road, Belfast, for the election at the end of the month 


vance of talks was not realistic, 
suggesting instead that parties 
to talks should give six detailed 
assurances of their commit- 
ment to exclusively peaceful 
methods. 

These included an absolute 
commitment to peaceful means 
to achieve aims and a commit- 
ment to eventual verifiable to- 
tal disarmament Mr Adams 
yesterday dispelled the idea 
that these represented a prob- 
lem for Sinn Fein, though he 
stressed that be was speaking 


only for that party and not for 
the ERA. 

He said in a BBC interview: 
“m sign up to the Mitchell prin- 
ciples proriding everyone else 
is doing it, and provided they're 
within the context of proper all- 
party talks, because all of those 
issues are entirely within Sinn 
Fein's public policy. 

“As far as I am concerned if 
Mr Major - given the history of 
British repression, of the claim 
to jurisdiction over our country, 
of their involvement on the 


conflict here for such a long 
time- is prepared to sign up to 
Mitchell, I am prepared to sign 
up for Mitchell.” 

When the Mitchell report was 
published in January Mr Adams 
welcomed it as a positive de- 
velopment. He and other Sinn 
Fein leaders have repeatedly 
said that the party hopes to see 
the end to all violence: the real 
issue is whether the ERA is pre- 
pared to echo such words, and 
to date it has not done so. 

In a swift rejoinder the 


Northern Ireland Office reit- 
erated that in itself the move 
would not be enough to allow 
Sinn Fein into the talks. A 
spokesman said: “There has to 
be a ceasefire." 

Mr Adams's move repre- 
sents a clearing of the decks in 
advance of 10 June, since by em- 

movetf firom^m^Goveniment 
one justification for excluding 
Sinn Fein from talks. Every- 
thing, however, continues to 
hinge on a renewed ceasefire 


Photograph: Crispin Rodweil 


but, despite the normal crop of 
Belfast rumours, there are no 
firm indications that one is in 
prospect. 

Most observers believe that 
if there are any moves in the di- 
rection of a ceasefire they will 
come not immediately but in the 
wake of the 30 May election. 
British and Irish ministers axe 
to meet in London tomorrow 
to consider the de-commis- 
skming issue and the question 
of what role Senator Mitchell 
might play in talks. 


Brussels to 



SARAH HELM * , “ 

Brussels 

Britain was last night preparing 
for the most severe setback yet 
in its efforts to reverse the Eu- 
ropean Union's beef ban. 

The EU's standing veterinary 
committee looked likely to vote 
against a commission proposal 
to ease the ban on gelatine, tal- 
low and semen. It was clear that 
should the vote go against 
Britain, the Government's at- 
tacks on Europe would harden 
and further threats of retaliation 
are likely to be swiftly forth- 
coming . 


However, as negotiations 
went on into the evening, Franz 
FischJer, the agriculture com- 
missioner, was still battling to 
persuade the committee to al- 
low the proposal through. 

Meanwhile, Douglas Hogg, 
the Agriculture Minister, was in 
Brussels separately meeting his 
European partners and await- 
ing the decision of the veterinary 
scientists. At one point late 
yesterday, both meetings were 
suspended while attempts were 
made to reach a compromise 
formula. 

Signs that the veterinary 
committee was preparing to 


vote against the easing of the 
ton egjg^ged early in the day 
when several countries indi- 
cated that Britain’s latest erad- 
ication proposals were still 
insufficient. 

Germany and Austria, which 
have opposed the modification 
from the start, were joined by 
Spain, Greece and Portugal 
yesterday. A rejection by those 
five countries would be enough 
to produce the necessary qual- 
ified majority to throw the com- 
mission’s proposal out 

As tension mounted in the 
meeting, it was clear that out- 
right rejection of the plan would 


be viewed with alarm by. the 
Government and with fury 'by 
British Euro-sceptics. The com- 
misaon’s proposal, which has al- 
ready gone through several 
drafts, has been viewed by the 
Government as an essential 
first step towards reversing the 
entire ban and a clear sign that 
the end of the crisis is now near. 

Mr Hogg arrived in Brussels 
yesterday hoping that the extra 
measures on BSE which he an- 
nounced on Friday, involving 
doubling from 42,000 to 80,000 
the number of cattle “at risk" 
to be slaughtered, would be suf- 
ficient. 


However, the veterinary sd- . 
enlists voiced intense scepticism 
yesterday about the new pro- 
posal, saying the implications 
were still undear and voicing 
concern about the Govern- 
ment's .wiUmgness or ability to 
tacS* the BSE problem. 
Britain’s partners have contin- 
ued to voice concern about re- 
ports emerging &on Britain 
that eradication proposals al- 
ready set in train are being only 
partially implemented. 

The difficulty encountered by 
Britain in achieving even a 
slight lifting of -the ban has 
made dear just bowgjfcgi it will 


he over the to 

Even yesterday, British offi- 
cials acknowledged that the 
vote in the standing veterinary 
committee would not neces- 
sarily be final/Last night it re- 
mained possible that the entire 
question could still be passed to 
the full council of agriculture 
ministers. Furthermore, under 
the EU’s highly complex voting 
rules, should the agriculture 
ministers fail tfr take a clear de- 
cision, talks could adjourn for 
“reflection’’, which could last 
several weeks. 
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Sharply dressed know-all makes Virginia an offer to refuse 

Too much for a lady in 
super-Poppins mode 


Once upon a time Virginia 
Bottomley was not very popu- 
lar. She was the girl who - as 
Secretary of State for Health - 
just couldn’t say “yes", lb day, 
in the much less prestigious post 
at Heritage, she gets the plau- 
dits for all the dosh ladled out 
by the National Lottery. 

“Is she aware how grate- 
ful..?" cooed Lady Olga Mait- 
land about some vast hand-out 
or other. "The people of Scar- 
borough are delighted..." 
opined the town's anonymous 
member. Nigel Evans of Kibble 
Valley, after praising his con- 
stituency's cinema for providing 
“an excellent service" - pre- 
sumably by showing films - 
spoke of the national lottery's 
success in funding amateur dra- 
matics in local village halls. 
Sounds exciting, NigeL But 
could I stand the pace? 

Denis MacShane (Labour), 
the sharply dressed know-all 
from Rotherham, tried his best 
to puncture the subsidised bon- 
homie of the government ben- 
ches. In a typically MacShanian 
attempt to link Heritage with 
Rail privatisation (and thus 
make page 1 1 in the Rotherham 
Bugle) he invited Mrs Bottom- 
ley to “join me and my family 
as we take the train from 
Sheffield to Edale, leaving our 
car at home". 

She should decline. Picture 
the scene; the entire MacShane 
family: Dad with shiny whistle, 
walking stick and compass, kids 
with those shoes that have an- 
imal tracks on the soles. “Look 
at that Chaenomeles, children* 1 , 
suggests Denis. “Yes Papa, what 
early flowering for this time of 
year!" they chorus. Even Vir- 



DAVID 

A AR0N0V1TCH 


ginia in super-POppins mode 
might find it all a bit hard. 

Rural pleasures gave way to 
the delights of willow and 
leather. Not the House of Com- 
mons S&M chib, but cricket. Ju- 
lian Brazier (Con, Canterbury) 
had prepared one of his hu- 
morous questions - which in- 
variably incorporate 

Newbold-type poems delivered 
with ill-judged gusto. Brazier is 
tall and thin: his expression 
that of a good humoured, but 
□ot over-intelligent man, con- 
cerned that he may be out of his 
depth. He is like a youngish 
Latin master at a fearsome 
public school, permanently anx- 
ious to show the boys that he re- 
members what it is like to be a 
boy, always dimly aware that 
somehow it isn’t quite coming 
off. This time he delivered 
some awful lines about ladies’ 
cricket, maids and overs, and 
elicited the inevitable answer 
about the squiUions spent by the 
lottery on womens' sports. 

This same concern for our 


of questions to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s department. Andrew 
MacKinlay (Lab, Thurrock) 
was getting exercised on theaib- 
ject of judge's wigs. Mr MacKin- 
lay has the longest list of special 


interests and recreations in the 
Parliamentary Comparticn.Th'ey 
include studying battlefields in 
Belgium, collecting Labour 
movement “ephemera and 
memorabilia" and non-league 
soccer. In other words, he is a 
serious anorak. 

Like many anoraks he pays 
only sporadic visits to the real 
world. Sometimes these en- 
counters enable him to speak 
with rare insight- So his de- 
scription of the wigs worn in 
modem courts as “absurd Ja- 
cobean garb" was clearly cor- 
rect. But he spoiled it when he 
argued that judges' wigs were 
“intimidating to those who are 
accused", making them feel 
“isolated". 

He may be right, but if one 
were to draw up a guidebook of 
arguments unlikely to appeal to 
Tory backbenchers (and New 
Labour frontbenchers), Unfair 
lb Defendants would be near 
the top. Most MPs know that 
those accused are guilty, oth- 
erwise the police wouldn't have 
wasted time arresting them. 

More attractive was former 
barrister Alex Carlile’s (lib 
Dem, Montgomery) contention 
that wigs make you go bald. But 
this too was doomed, for it was 
revealed that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had been looking into the 
hairpiece question. I saw Lord 
Mackay at President Chirac’s 
address last weekend he looked 
exactly like one of those Hog- 
arth engravings - “The Rake 
Receives Sentence" or "Judge 
Jeffreys And The Black Cap". 
He was radiant, for he too likes 
collecting ephemera and mem- 
orabilia. On his head. 

Museum cash, page 8 
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'l abour wilt abofab grants for 1.6m students in higher 

^^StTsavihgof £ lbri to theto?^ under plans to 
be uareitad today by David Blunkett- the Shadow Educa- 
tion Secretary-Tie scheme, -.in the middle of a cow- over 
plans to withdraw child benefit for 16-18 year ridsmfull 
rane education, is likely-to provoke an outcry from same 
Labour supporters, and win be seen as further evidence of 
-the hart) cutting edge being applied toXanbur policies. 


■ Mr Btonkett wffi give a commraneitt tmu w ui 

cover student maintenance, but not tuition fees, as called 
for by the vfce-ctoncritors. He wffl commit Labour to 
soendibg the additional funds on increasing toe-proportion 
pomp on to college Or university from 30 per cent to 411 per 
. cenrby the turn of the century. 

. - Mr Bhmkett will stress that ’ 

taken'tojocreasethe numbers i 

but many ctfthe controversial details will be handed to a re- 
view under Sir Ron Dearing. These will include the size or 
the foans,andthcrateaiwni^ should be repaid. 

“ “■ ~ jtovfowydUalsactonsidervdiettors^ 

e£.tfeey should be adminfeiered by a “learning 
ggjl jfo te-OSpintfsion cm Social Justice re- 
cot^i iVencoiiragcd by Labour t«i fi- 



t^Wbrfeers in the Kfrk- 
tfeomurdcr a La freelance 
ub.at.the wcefc- 
_ied when a mob 
baseball bats. 


security adyfe&r 

end. Srepltt^rOu— 

- knives, and^mflfcU;^- . ... 

' ~ " " ' * apOril socccx player, was forced 

£hetod been having a drink with 
i i variety of weapons, iudud- 
[£$ gas. The gang fled and Mr Cole 
died shortly afterwards. 

" ismgliccnsccs about employing . 

_ _ houfd handle customers. Last sum-' 

fcttt&deaxc^. Tnpted murder at Liverpool 
fGbfot affcrhe denwu trying to shoot Thomas Cross, 
^fe^ridther Bwakerley pub in August I9W. . 
Kti&sase Mr Cole's murder to a violent ar- 
iSnari m Kirkby, Merseyside, last week, and 
connected to a dispute totwwaMwo 

a nrnng ri oormen. Jason Bametta 



notice inspector’s 17-year-old son who died with 
carcrashtodnot passed his driving 
.Jnsunmceand no ticence or MoT test certifi- 
'caf. an inquest heard. Richard Smith, son oiT 
** polkriinspector Steve Smith, died instantly 
- -fronds when his Mini Metro failed 
id side on into an oncoming 
13 Buckingham bypass in Febrtl- 

^£000,17, Frid Smith, 16, and - 
Jtiied at the scene. Another pas- 
fc&pullcd alive from (he wredc- 
‘ ‘ Coroner Rodney Comer 
diets on the victims, who were 
area and were students at Milton 

i too marry people in the car ' 
y tto dfiver not being able to re- 
meat at Milton Keynes 
imolteKnafeithfir had gone away 
s was at home on frisowii when be took the car. 
wtiichfmfcad been given as a present, without their knowl- 
edge. PA 




■ .? ' T.v r ■ 


r 


- ■ :■* ■“ -7 • 

JoriFert wee, who played the cult television 


Icnntofffy'arkxade, has died from a heart attack while cm hol- 
IdOT With his wrfo and friends. He was 76. ; ' 

: ;; pMtw^Vriio^ arringcaxeer spaimed 60 yearsand in- : 
chided izdkf&The Navy Larkym found dead in bed by his 
Qerinan-borix second wife Ingeborg. He tod no history of 
health problems and had worked right up until the end of 
..h&Ufc, ;• ■ 

’ ?. . He was using the.holiday in Connecticut to take a break 
from his popular one man tour of Britain which he was due 
- to resumeon Thursday. Ironically his death coines as the 
; cult Safinoe fiction series & about to take off again with a 
featifreffilm length special on Bank Holiday Monday, with 
•" FaufMrfJahn as the latest DocSor. BA ' 


Univeunsity bas banned the use of mobile 
sin itsToarn library after complaints about stu- 
^e^sjcaryii^ dri conyersations wbile people were Lrying to 
-- stndj^Deputy librarian Roy Wei bourn said signs had now -■ 
fflritch off phones when they 

ofcomplaiflts from ■; 
^^^toriyeraatiDns in reading rooms and study ar- 
" : .tes-yrtvero reasonable tjufet is Expected,” he sai d. ‘'More ; 
-and More^ephones were ringing and people were actually 

^% fl&;<30rridors of tbe library were being used more and . 
I ineflae tike an extended telephone .lridst This is riot a Ludr 
ditdiesponSe - merely a reaction to complaints about pecn 
^fo^tritfym'riittosotobly quiet amiosphere_ r .R4 



broke info historic Southwark Cathedral and 

I sfoje dre Irishcip’& ring arid four gcSd riiahceS. The items 
tov0 rifwe.yahie of ; £l6,00Qbut are said to be-“pric«ilera” ' 



^len.toorder^ ....... 

- The’thieyes^ irifo the ca tried ral in south Loudon ' 


: .Vrindoaw in ffieno^choiraisle; They madeflieir way 

’.' ll iwm >WV» . vWb!- vlj _ 1 C .i« • su= : 


WP(' 


WfoSINVV 




ttoriems^reina^^ display cabinet 

wag smashed with" a fnre extxiiguisher. No 5 , 
^ al a rm s were tripled as the burglars lcft and the theft was" =. 
U. nnt^ d is txyaxd.imtflyesterd^mommg: ^ ...r.:. 

;^ Tto;rfialices v^ in the 1950s arid have an oiriate 

Idesign^- The ring- is made of gold' andhad a gold cross on ' 
i in 1905. Mr Mark Smitb, one of the cathe- 

draTs^ vergers, said: “The chalices were used on some Odea- ' 
: sioris-:'Wfe wfflbe able tomanagevrithont tberri. Thethievbs 
; do nof k>ok very professional to me. Thewinctow'nrfd cabi- : 
ii^'wrare smashed in and there was quite a mess."'.' 

; - Art erVictOT 

Post's Book of the Yaar award has been 

: S won by The Five Giants: A Biograpicy of the Welfare State 
by Nicholas Timmins, The bidependent's Public Policy Edi- 

• tot Described toremewms as^ mastsrpiere" “a bRx±busteT 
,and fexe ingrfcabletale — remarkably tald" St earlier won the 

• Longmzm/ffiastvv Today Book of the Year. It bs published in 

• '^perb^ l^ Foritato Press at £9^99. 1. ' 
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Prince tells farmers to go back to their roots 


^nnMMwt ST l t0 } a ^ ncestral methods will 
preserve the lend, writes Louise Jury 


The Prince of \^Wes is urging his 

tenant farmers to return to the 
traditional methods of agricul- 
ture which were employed by 
their ancestors. 

In a plea to preserve the 
“infinitely precious resource” of 
Britain's beautiful countryside, 
the Prince has told his tenants 
in the Duchy of Cornwall that 
the old ways of managing the 
land may preserve it for the 
future. 

His land stewards and their 
staff are encouraging tenants 
of the Duchy's 222 farms to take 
advantage of schemes whidh 
fund practices that are some- 
times regarded as old-fash- 
ioned. 

In The Duchy Review, a 
magazine for tenants, which 
arrived on their doorsteps 
yesterday, the Prince wrote 
about the kind of schemes that 
he wanted to encourage. 

With evident delight, the 
Prince described how some 
tenants on Dartmoor have 
established traditional apple 
orchards, and how others cm the 
edge of the Wessex Downs 
were working to save rare 
down] and turf 

While discussing the envi- 
ronmental movement's mantra 
2}of “sustainability”, the need 
for decisions to be made today 
with the impact on future gen- 
erations in mind, the Prince said 
this was only a complicated 
way of saying “we should op- 
erate with at least one eye fixed 
firmly on the long-term”. 

He took a swipe at the large- 
scale, mechanistic farming of 
this “supposedly more ad- 
vanced age” and said that 
traditional methods would not 
have survived so long if they had 
not been “sustainable”. 

He said be was encouraged 
by the number of tenants in 
the Duchy who are taking 
advantage of schemes to revert 
to traditional ways of fanning 
and improve the look of the 
countryside. 

Rex and Clive Hooper, 
brothers who farm in Mere, 
Wiltshire, will be entering the 
Duchy's new Habitat Award for 
their work on preserving the 
local habitat. 

Pam Hooper, Rex's wife, stud 
the farra looked beautiful when 
the wild flowers were out and 
attracting butterflies. “The 


Duchy are all for it." she said. 

LtojJ 4roe, 73, who lives 
near Thiro, Cornwall, worked 
with conservation volunteers 
to restore two ponds in his 400 
acres and the Prince had paid 
for old buddings to be repaired 
with traditional slate. 

But his son, Christopher, 37, 
said the task had not been 
easy. “We’re running a business 
to make a profit, and at the 
juonient there is very little prof- 
it to be made.” 

Despite the diffic ulties, 
Patrick Holden, of the Soil 
Association, said the Prince’s 
influence was important »nH 
contrasted favourably with, for 
example, the “extremely com- 
mercial" attitude towards land 
which was shown by the Church 
of E ng land’s commissioners. 

“I’m absolutely certain he's 
made a difference. If yon did a 
league table of environmental- 
ly- friendly landlords, I thmir 
the Duchy would be right at the 
top,” Mr Holden said. 

Anthony Gibson, who heads 
the National farmers’ Union 
(NFU) in the south-west, said 
the Duchy took a “yeiy re- 
sponsible attitude”, which was 
broadly welcomed by tenants. 

“Sometimes they find it a bit 
difficult to comply with the 
environmental requirements . 
that are laid down for them and 
pay the rent But they have 
come to understand their land- 
lord’s aspirations and, in many 
cases, to share them.” - 

Brian McLaughlin, the 
NFC's head of environment ami 
land use, added that some of the 
practices which were being 
encouraged by the Prince were 
very recent. 

The use of “managed field 
margins" as corridors for 
wildlife between cultivated 
fields was not at all traditional. 

In concluding his article; the 
Prince stressed the ancient 
rather than the modem. 

Some aspects of the coun- 
tryside would change but peo- 
ple ought not to be embarrassed 
about wanting to protect “time- 
less things” uke rare habitats 
and rural communities, he said. 

“Nor should we forget that 
the traditions of management 
which gave them to us will also 
sustain them for us, and for 

OUT children and children’s 
children," he said. 


Britain’s changing farmland 


The length of Brkfsh . hedgerows 
fall by 23 percent between 
1984 and 1990. Most oTft>is was 
dueto riegectlbn percertwere 
removed completely 

□ □: a . 

The variety of plants In woodlands 
and upland grasslands decreased 
between 1984 and 1990. 

□ □ □ . 

Just over three-quarters uf Big- 
land's tend area is, farmed. The 
remainder is urbanised or is 
woodland, reads and reservoirs. 

n □ .. • 

Only 75 per cent of Bngtend is 
woodland -'one of the lowest pro- 
portions in Europe. A ©oater pro- 


portion is covered * by villages,' 
towns and pities. Broadleaved 
woodland teVuga^ig slowly. 

Tbn per. cent of English farmland 
ts now within 22 Environmental- 
ly Sensitive Areas, where farmers 
can obtain grants for traditional 
farming practices such as main- 
taining dry stone walls. 

•• □ O D 

In 1973 the averaga yield per 
hectare ofwhrat was 4.37 tons, 
fa. 1994 ft had risen m 735 tons. 

’ • • □ .□ -,- : - 
>ln 1073 English farm labourers 
^oumberedv 320400. In 1994 
qiere vVerel91/XX)- • . - . 




Modem methods: A combine harvester at work 


Money shapes 
the face of the 
countryside 

Nicholas Schoon on the prospects of 
re-establishing traditional agriculture 


Green remembered hills: A view over Prince Charles's Duchy land near Tavistock, Devon 


Photograph:Marc Hill 


As in architecture, so in farm- 
ing In the Duchy of Corn- 
wall's magazine. Prince Charles 
declares himself an arch -tradi- 
tionalist. He venerates the wis- 
dom of our ancestors in their 
ways of managing the land, 
and mourns our rapid aban- 
donment of their practices. 

“I believe we can still learn 
from them in this supposedly 
more advanced age,” he writes. 
‘Traditional fanning practices 
are. .. eminently sustainable, be- 
cause they would not have sur- 
vived so long if they were not. 1 ’ 

Across huge swathes of our 
countryside, those traditions 
have perished in the past 50 
years, transforming the land- 
scape in the process. Dry stone 
walls have crumbled, hedges 
lucky enough to escape erasure 
in the creation of prairie-fields 
have become gappy and ragged. 

Hundreds of square miles of 
wildlife-rich pasture, heath, 
marsh and hay meadow have 
gone under the plough. Sur- 
viving woodlands are now full 
of geriatric trees or overgrown 
coppice because no one takes 
wood from them anymore. 

The Prince wants to turn the 
dock back at least 40 years. He 
is doing what he can on the 
Duchy’s 50,000 hectares of 
farmland, and hopes his 222 ten- 
ant fanners will see thin g; his 
way. Bnt his artide offers little 
in the way of prescriptions for 
how and why these traditions 
should be revived nationwide. 

The look of the British coun- 
tryside has always been the re- 
sult of fanners’ need to make 
a living. And like their ancestors, 
post-war farmers have-sought to 
make the best possible living by 
growing as much food as quick- 
ly as possible. A combination of 
rapid technological change and 
generous crop subsidies have 
made them abandon tradition- 
al methods. 

Old ways have become too 
labour-intensive, obstructive, 
ot irrelevant, just as in most oth- 
er industries. But only in fann- 


ing does our overwhelmingly 
metropolitan sodety challenge 
this abandonment of tradition. 

The public appears to want 
traditional farming with land- 
scapes and wildlife conserved, 
animals given more freedom, 
pesticides and industrial fer- 
tilisers shunned. But people 
should not be surprised n farm- 
ers resist because those changes 
would mean a large drop in their 
tiving standards. 

Given the right incentives, 
farmers will do what is asked of 
them. Many hundreds are al- 
ready receiving grants from the 
taxpayer to revive traditional 
practices, but these are still 
minute compared to their oth- 
er EU subsidies. And to be fair, 
there are plenty of fanners 
who like to maintain hedgerows 
and plant trees out of a sense 
of stewardship. 

Environmental groups argue 
that EU subsidies should only 
be given if fanners make at least 
some basic undertakings to 
look after the landscape. So far, 
they have persuaded neither the 
Ministry of Agriculture nor the 
European Co mmis sion. 

You could, theoretically, 
compel farmers to restore the 
landscape but imagine the bu- 
reaucracy involved in enforcing 
rebellious squires to do so. 
There would have to be regu- 
lar inspections to ensure that 
hedges and ponds were properly 
maintained and trees planted. 

One should not be bound by 
tradition. If we are going to pay 
farmers for their contribution to 
the appearance of the country- 
side, then it can be almost any 
kind of landscape we want. 

Why should we not have one 
or two huge, wilderness forests 
which it takes more than a day 
to cross on foot? After all, that 
is what almost the entire coun- 
tryside looked like 9,000 years 
ago, and they still have them in 
the United States. We could 
even reintroduce wolves, and 
give traditional fairy tales fresh 
meaning. 


WPC loses harassment ease 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

A woman police officer who al- 
leged she had been subjected to 
months of sexual harassment by 
three male colleagues wept as 
her claims were rejected by an 
industrial tribunal yesterday. 

PC Karen Wkde, 26, had 
claimed she had been “humili- 
ated and victimised” by PC 
Dean Mountain and Sergeants 
Paul Fountain and Ian Devey, 
'wf West Yorkshire police. 
"Among the allegations, which 
were dismissed, was that one 
one officer suggested she 
should have sex with a glue snif- 
fer in the back of a police van. 

The tribunal at Leeds unan- 
imously found that Sgt Foun- 


tain, 30, did not discriminate 
against his colleague. In the cas- 
es of PC Mountain, 30 and Sgt 
Devey, 32 the panel decided, by 
a majority, there was no dis- 
crimination. 

After the judgment the male 
officers made a short state- 
ment through their solicitor, H3- 
laiy McLaughlin. “Since August 
1995 these officers have been 
subjected to both as internal 
and external investigation,’’ Mrs 
McLaughlin said. "Ihe investi- 
gation m 1995 found nothing 
against these officers. The ap- 
plicant then sought to bring 
there allegations into the forum 
of an industrial tribunal. Again, 
they have been exonerated." 

■ Ms Wade said after the mi- 
in- 


dustrial tribunal and as a result 
of the vast media attention the 
case has received,. ! believe I 
have given strength to a num- 
ber of others." 

Welfare workers said yester- 
day that most allegations of sex 
discrimination failed to reach an 
industrial trifainal. Most women 
chose to “grin and bear” it or 
were advised to keep quiet in 
case they blighted then careers. 

The bitterness of many po- 
licewomen was voiced by Sgt 
Jane McGill, 43, who spoke in 
support of PC Wade. She told 
the tribunal: “Tb be a woman in 
the police force until recent 
times has been difficult I, for 
my part, have survived that ex- 
perience for more titan a quar- 
ter of a century because for a 


: of that time I chose 
to go along with it.” 

Despite yesterday’s judg- 
ment, there has been evidence 
as realty as February that sex- 
ism and racism are still a prob- 
lem in the police service. 

A study of 13 forces by HM 
Inspectorate of Constabulary, 
while acknowledging that “sub- 
stantial” progress had been 
made since its last report in 
1992, concluded that a male 
“canteen culture" was pr evalent 
and “there was evidence of 
continuing high levels of sexist 
and racist banter, perhaps more 
covert and subtle than before, 
bnt no less destructive”. 

Women account for about 14 
per cent of the 124,000 police 
officers in England and Wales. 


Nolan ‘should investigate Tory Amding* 


Labour last night demanded 
that the Prime Minister should 
allow the Nolan Commission to 
look into allegations of “secret 
and suspect” funding of the 
Conservative Party by the fugi- 
tive tycoon Asil Nadir. 

The move came after the 
Tories were also accused of re- 
ceiving £100,000 from a Serb- 
born businessman linked to the 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 

TCflfiulyin. 

The claims resulted in the 
Conservative Party chairman. 
Dr Brian Mawhinney, ordering 
an immediate internal inquiry 
info the allegations -- which have 
been strongly denied by the un- 
named businessman through 
his lawyers. 

The Labour deputy leader 


John Prescott said the case for 
the Tbries to open up their par- 
ly’s books to public scrutiny was 
now “unanswerable” and Lord 
Nolan should be allowed to 
mount a full investigation. 

A Commons motion spon- 
sored by Labour's Andrew 
MacKinlay, MP for Thurrock, 
piled on the pressure, adding; 
“Any failure to open the books 
or to allow proper examination 
wflj be inevitably seen as con- 
firmation that the Conservative 
Party has something serious to 
hide." 

But Downing Street sources 
rejected the calls, msistmg: “It 
is not in Lord Nolan’s remit to 
investigate these allegations. 
There has already been a Home 
Affaire Select Committee repeat 


on the issue." The former Con- 
servative Party Treasurer Lord 
McAlpioe entered the row, 
calling for the money donated 
by former Polly Peck chief 
Nadir to be handed back. 

Lord McAlpine, who was 
party treasurer when Nadir 
made his £400,000 donation, 
said it now appeared the mon- 
ey was “dubious” and should be 
returned to the receivers of 
Nadir’s failed business empire. 

Accountants Touche Ross 
were reported to have advised 
Conservative Central Office 
secretly three years ago that 
£365,000 of the money given by 
Nadir bad been stolen from Pot- 
ty Peck. 

Lord McAlpine told BBC 
Radio 4’s World at One pro- 


gramme: “At the time we took 
the donation from Asil Nadir, 
he was regarded as one of 
Britain's leading businessmen. 

“It seems as if the mono' that 
we took was dubious. Person- 
ally, I would have given it back.” 

Insisting the Tbries must now 
open their books, Mr Prescott 
said: “As things stand, a multi- 
million pound Tory campaign is 
being funded from secret 
sources. 

“We have no idea what 
promises the Tories have given 
to foreign donors in return for 
the money. Such a situation is 
a constitutional outrage. The 
time has come for John Major 
to reverse his previous decision 
to deny Nolan the opportunity 
to investigate party funding.” 


\ 
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Dorrell sets out 


stall for Tory 
leadership bid 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Stephen Dorrell projected him- 
self as a potential unifier of the 
Conservative Party last night 
when he donned the mantle of 
Thatcherism to argue that mod- 
em Tories rather than new 
Labour were the true "one na- 
tion*’ force in British politics 
The Secretary of State for 
Health sought to reach out be- 
yond his natural base on the par- 
ty's pro-European left with a 
speech lauding Baroness 
Thatcher and calling for Tories 
to enlarge “the scope of per- 
sonal responsibility” and rein- 
force “the ties of nationhood”. 

His speech to the Tbiy Re- 
form Group, usually regarded 
as a bastion of the Conservative 
left, is certain lobe seen by MPs 
as yet another sign that sever- 
al ministers are subtly reposi- 
tioning themselves with an eye 
to a post-general election lead- 
ership contest 
Mr Dorrell combined an at- 
tempt to decouple the term 
“one nation” from its Toiy left 
connotations with language 
which was strikingly right of cen- 
tre on the need to curb social 
security spending and to stand 
up for Britain as a nation state 
within Europe. 


ignoring Lady Thatcher’s 
gibe at “no-nation Conserva- 
tives" in January, Mr Dorrell en- 
titled his speech: “Why Lady 
Thatcher is a one nation lory.” 

Much of it was taken up 
with a closely argued attack cm 
Tony Blair for claiming Labour 
as the natural “one-nation" 
party. Mr Dorrell said that Mr 
Blair “sounds hollow when he 
tnifre of insecurity felt by many 
people in the face of changes 
they have faced in recent years”. 

He said that while it was true 
that “many people had been dis- 
oriented by the pace of change 
in recent years” it was notpos- 
sible to offer “an escape from 
the uncertainties of life”. 

Mr Dorrell went on to say 
that insecurity was indeed a “key 
question in modem politics” 
and one the Tories were unique- 
ly qualified to answer. He ar- 
gued that personal respons- 
ibility - fostered by lower tax- 
es and higher ownership, fi- 
nancial stability and law and 
order were aO key elements in 
ensuring individual security. 

He orew a distinction be- 
tween health and education - 
accepted as “universal services 
which serve the needs of the 
great majority of the popula- 
tion" - and the welfare state, 
which was “primarily designed 


to offer a safety net to those who 
are unable to provide for them- 
selves”. 

Mr Dorrell said that die prin- 
ciple of universality in benefits 
was “not simply expensive - it 
is also impossible to reconcile 
its widespread application with 
the Tbry commitment to enlarge 
personal responsibility”. There 
were “uncomfortable ques- 
tions" such as “How do we sup- 
port those who cannot cope 
without increasing the num- 
bers of those who choose not to 
cope? How do we reconcile sup- 
port to the individual rejected 
by them own family without un- 
dermining family responsibili- 
ty?” 

On Europe, Mr Dorrell 
struck a sharply sceptical note, 
calling on the European Union 
to “re-examine the structures 
which have grown up in the last 
four decades” and declaring: 
“For a Conservative, Europe a 
la carte i$ not a derogation 
from a principle; it is an 
assertions of the principle of 
nationhood." 

He added: “One Nation is 
not simply a sound trite available 
to be licensed to any passing 
minstrel . . Still less is it the 
voice of faction - a phrase to dis- 
tinguish one Conservative from 
another.” 



Handy platform: The Home Secretary, Michael Howard, talking to schoolboys at Newcastle railway station yesterday 
as he arrived to review security for the Euro 96 football championships, to be held in June Photograph: Raoul Dixon 
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Labour targets 
10-year-olds in 
crime initiative 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Children aged 10 could face 
court action under tough mea- 
sures unveiled by Labour yes- 
terday to combat crime by 
young people and the ini- 

tiative on law and order from 
theTbrics. 

Jade Straw, the shadow 
Home Secretary, said children 
aged between 10 and 13 were 
“plainly capable of differenti- 
ating betwera ridt and wrong". 

Labour wfil abolish the rotes 
under which young people un- 
der 14 are protected by the rule 
of dot incapax - “incapable of 
evil”. 

The system of repeated po- 
lice cautions would be replaced 
with a final caution with the 
threat of court action, if condi- 
tions were breached. Courts 
will be given the optical of nam- 
ing offenders aged 16 or over. 

Police leaders last night wel- 
comed the measures. “This is a 
feature of the criminal justice 
system that has caused untold 
misery for years. Both the po- 
lice and pubb'chave been frus- 
trated at society’s inability to 
prevent “bad” behaviour by 
youngsters/ said Brian 
Mackenzie, the president of the 
Police Superintendents* Asso- 
ciation of England and Wales. 

“This lack of discipline is 
recognised by youngsters, who 


are not stow to take advantage 
of the system. 

“I think Jack Straw’s paper 
represents a realistic attempt to 
tackle the blight of juvenile 
crime and unacceptable be- 
haviour by youngsters. 

“’teachers, police officers and 
others in authority should be 
empowered to deal with juve- 
nihe anti-social behaviour quick- 
ly, in the knowledge that they 
have the foil support of the com- 
munity and the criminal justice 
system. A return to such stan- 
dards and values is to be wel- 
comed and is in the best 
interests of everyone." 

Ann Widdecombe, Minister 
of State at the Home Office, dis- 
missed Labour’s proposals. “It 
is not even re-inventing the 
wheel, it is simply re-describing 
it. It is taking a series of mea- 
sures we have already intro- 
duced. It is calling each one of 
them by another name and say- 
ing ‘Here’s a package to tackle 
youth crime’." 

The overall thrust of the pol- 
icy paper, Tackling Youth Crime, 
Reforming Youth Justice , was 
privately seen by senior Tory 
Party sources as a successful at- 
tempt to outflank Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary. 
“It is getting hard to keep up 
with their shifts of polity. They 
are getting more authoritarian 
than we are," said one Tory 
source. 


Ashdown? 

savages 

‘racist’ 

Tories 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrat leader, yesterday 
accused the Conservatives of 
“pandering to racism and xeno- 
phobia” in a strong assertion of 
his party's liberal credentials. 

Developing his strategy of 
iheTbry Government 
while marking out territory 
distinct from Tbny Blair's New 
Labour Party, Mr Ashdown 
laid claim to the “true patrio- 
tism” of tolerance and interna- 
tional co-operation. 

He told his party’s parlia- 
mentary candidates at West- 
minster last night that the Tbries 
were “abusing patriotism in a 
desperate attempt to ding on to 
power, but it is a false patrio- 
tism". 

He attacked the growing 
questioning of Britain’s mem- 
bership of the European Union 
in the Tbry party. “It is now the 
voices of isolationism, even of 
a petty xenophobic nationalism, 
that are the loudest ones we 
hear,” he said. ^ 

u Wc are told that all IhisP 
unpleasant hysteria is about 
patriotism, that it is all about 
standing up for Britain. Noth- 
ing could be further from the 
truth." 

He said: “Britain’s greatness 
has not come from looking 
inward, from retreating behind 
id and walls or shouting insults 
at foreigners. It has come from 
going out, making things hap- 
pen, buQding empires, inter- 
acting with other cultures” 

He went on: “English, as a 
language, did not flower 
through mean Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables, tailored for the 
front page of the tabloids. It 
flowered from the words of 
Milton and Shakespeare, which 
drew so richly on the classics and 
on the treasury of European 
tongues. 

Mr Ashdown laid down a 
challenge to Labour by posi- 
tioning the Liberal Democrats 
as the most libertarian party ori 
race and immigration. 

He then attacked Michael 
Howard. *A true patriot would 
be repelled by a Home Secre- 
tary pandering to racism, xeno- 
phobia and intolerance.” he 
said. 

He said a true patriot would » 
oppose the Asylum and Iituni- 1 
gration BIO, wtuchMr Blair and 
Jack Straw, Labour's home af- 
fairs spokesman, have made 
dear they wilt not vote against 

“A true patriot would con- 
demn out of hand this tawdry 
affront to our centuries-old tra- 
dition of tolerant welcome for 
the persecuted - Dutch Protes- 
tants, French Huguenots, Jews 
from all over Europe, and 
many, many others,” he said. 

His speech follows the 
challenge last week from Alex 
Carlile, Liberal Democrat 
home affairs spokesman, to Mr 
Straw, after Labour foiled to 
support his amendments to the 
Bui in the House of Lords: 
“Whose side arc you on. Jack?" 

Mr Ashdown declared: “It is 
time for all true patriots to 
argue with passion again for the 
traditional values of decency 
and tolerance at home, for 
reform in our rotten politics, for 
constructive co-operation 
abroad” 


Second city back in frame 
for Millennium Exhibition 


V irginia Bottomley, usually 
so gushing at Question 
Time aver the wonders of the 
National Lottery, was strange- 
ly reticent yesterday when 
pressed over the troubles be- 
setting the proposed Millenni- 
um Exhibition at Greenwich, 
south-east London. 

The Secretary of State for 
National Heritage told MPs 
that the Lottery enabled Britain 
to fund a celebration which so 
far exceeded any planned by 
other countries. Bat she gave no 
assurance that the £400m show 
would go on at Greenwich and 
even acknowledged the “great 
advantages” of the rival Birm- 
ingham area. 

Last week the Independent 
disclosed that big business was 
reluctant to provide the £20Qm 
of sponsorship required if the 
project is to go ahead. The Mil- 
lennium Commission, chaired 
by Mrs Bottomley, met last 
Friday and gave its fundraiser. 
Sir Peter Levene, until the end 
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the Government agreed to un- 
derwrite the whole project as 
some press reports have indi- 
cated, and, if so. will it be com- 
ing from her department or the 
Treasury?” 

But Mrs Bottomley said she 
was not able to give fufl infor- 
mation about the discussions 
under way, “many of which 
are, of coarse, confidential”. 


that the exhibition would only 
go ahead at Greenwich if lottery 
money was matched by business 
sponsorship. 

“It was the Rstival of Britain 
and not the National Lottery 
which brought about the re- 
generation of the South Bank 
and made it such an exciting 
magnet to people interested in 
the arts all over the world,” Mr 
MacJennan, MP for Caithness 
mid Sutherland, said. 

I t would be a tragedy, he 
added, if Mrs Bottomley 
foiled to pull off the Greenwich 
project to regenerate eastern 
Tt snoulc 


London. “I 


Id not be de- 


• — : have been reached”, ft was a 

of June to come up with the firm complex but exciting proposal 
business plan sought by poten- Mrs Bottomley said. “It will 
tial backers. provide the nation with an op- 

Jack Cunningham, the shad- portunity to celebrate the new 
ow Heritage Secretary, asked mfltenniuminoneplareandpio- 
Mrs Bottomley for an update vide a lasing legacy m the form 
on just how much private sec- of a very significant regeneration 
to r fund ing had been raised for of an underdeveloped but ex- 
investment in the exhibition, citing part of London." 

“Has more time been allocat- Robert Madennan, for the 
ed to the fundraising process?" Liberal Democrats, took issue 
Mr G mn i n g h a m asked. “Has with the commission’s condition 


pendent on levels of private 
funding to celebrate the mil- 
lennium and bring this about. " 

„ , , ‘ . The doud over Greenwich 

Ohe confirmed that Sir Peter has the glimpse of a silver lin- 
wJhad been asked “urgently to mg for West Midlands MPs. Bill 
do more work to take forward Olner, MP for Nuneaton, urged 
the encouraging early commit- Mrs Bottomley to “seriously re* 
meats and understandings that flunk/ holding the festival at 

RinriinuKimV MniUn.l e..L! 


Birmingham's National Exhi- 
bition Centre. 

With Sir Noma an Fowler, for- 
mta: Tbre party chairaxan, MP fiir 
Sutton Coldfield and chairman 
of Independent Midland News- 
papers, nodding in agreement, 
Mrs Bottomley said she hotgffl 
ft would be possible 10 have dSir 
announcements before long. 
She added: “I am well aware of 
the great advantages of Mr 01- 
ner’s part of the country.” 
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Cadets taken off 
stranded ship 
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High and dry: The Royalist aground yesterday In the Severn after being caught on a felling tide7 


The cadets were taken off by helicopter and lifeboat 


Jails face 
crisis as 
prisoner 
levels rise 


twenty sea catfels were yester- 
day safety evacuated from a sail 
training vessel that ran aground 
in the River Severn. 

An RAF helicopter and in- 
shore lifeboat took the trainees 
off the 110-ton Royalist after it 
became stranded on a Calling 
tide. 

The ship’s master, a pilot and 
12 crew were staying on board 
' and planned to tiy to refloat tilt* 
vessel on last night's high tide. 

A tug and rescue services 
were remaining on stand-by 
until the 1 OQ-fi brigantine was 
out of danger. The weather 
was described as good. 

A rescue was launched when 
the Royalist cot into trouble in 
the estuary, three miles north of 
the Severn Bridge and near Old- 
bury power station. 

Reports said the vessel was 
listing more than 30 degrees as 
it was left aground. 

A Sea King helicopter from 
RAF Chivenor, north Devon, 
and lifeboats from Sharpness 
and Chepstow were later 
brought in to take off the crew. 
Photograph: SWNS who were landed ashore at 


BeacUley Slip, on the Weish side 
of the estuary and Sheperdinc. 
Avon. 

No injuries were reported. 

Mike Osborne, the district 
controller of the Swansea 
Coastguard, which was co-or- 
dinating the rescue, said it '.'..is 
not clear why the Rn\n!i\t h.:-1 
gone aground. 

“Our prime aim is to ensur 
the safely of ail of those -m 
board and for this reason wo rv- 
gan moving the crow." Mr Os- 
borne said. 

The Royalist, which v.a*. reg- 
istered at HMS fh>lf>hhi in 
Gosport, Hants, was built in 
1971 and travels mainly around 
Britain as a training vessel fur 
sea-cadet (raining. The brie 
bad just left Gloucester ducks 
after a visit to the local Sea 
Cadet Corps at the weekend. 
The lOCJ-ft ship was built fur the 
sea cadets and is crewed by (heir 
instructors. It was open to the 
public in Gloucester ducks. 
Britain’s most inland port, on 
Saturday, when cadets in hill 
dress uniform took visitors on 
guided tours of (be vessel. 


ROS WYNN E-JONES and 
JASON BENNETTO 

The Prison Service is lacing a 
fresh crisis as the number of new 
inmates spirals out of control 
with an extra 600-700 offenders 
being locked up each month at 
a cost of more than flm. it 
emerged yesterday. 

The unexpected rise - the 
Home Office had predicted an 
increase of around an extra 
150 a month - could cause the 
total population to leap to 
57,000 by the end of the year, 
way ahead of the original pro- 
jection of 53,200. 

Richard Tilt, the new direc- 
tor-general of the Prison Ser- 
vice, disclosed the new figures 
yesterday and warned that the 
rise this year had taken place 
even before the effects of the 
plans by the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, to introduce 
tough new sentences. 

Mr Till also revealed that the 
service was involved in talks with 
the Home Office in an attempt 
to get additional funding for the 
extra inmates. 

“We shall need additional 
funding - we can't provide ad- 
ditional accommodation out of 
our existing budget," he wanted. 
If the prison population con- 
tinued to increase unchecked, 
the Prison Service could be fac- 
ing a funding shortfall of tens of 
millions of pounds, he said 
The news followed warnings 
from probation workers and 
prison officers that the system 
could not cope with a rising 
number of inmates at a time 
when the budget was being 
cut by 13 percent. Furthermore, 

3.500 prison officers have 
applied for voluntary redun- 
dancy offered as a result of 
cutbacks in the service. It 
costs the service more than 
£24.000 per year to keep each 
prisoner. 

Mr Tilt said: “By Easter, 
when we would normally have 
expected to see a drop in the 
prison population, wc had 

53.500 prisoners. This has now 
risen to 54,500." This figure 
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surpassed the Prison Service’s 
projections for the jail popula- 
tion at the turn of Lhe century, 

Mr Tilt added: "We are ex- 
periencing much more imme- 
diate population problems than 
those which may come as a re- 
sult of the White Paper [on sen- 
tencing].” 

Mr Howard proposes intro- 
ducing minimum sentences for 
repeal burglars and drug deal- 
ers. He also plans that automatic 
life sentences should be given 
to second-time offenders con- 
victed of serious violent crimes 
and the abolition of automatic 
early release. 

Mr Till said that contingency 
plans we re being introduced, in- 
cluded bringing disused Victo- 
rian prison wrings back into use 
and erecting prefabricated 
housing blocks on prison sites. 
This would take about 12 
months, however, whereas the 
problem was immediate. 

“We are experiencing the 
highest ever British prison pop- 
ulation," Mr Tflt said. 

He said that he believed the 
trend was due to Crown Courts 
around the country passing 
more custodial sentences than 
in the past and giving slightly 
longer sentences. 

Harry Fletcher, of the Na- 
tional Association of Proba- 
tion Officers, said: “The trade 
unions having being saying for 
months Lhe figures do not add 
uj3. The Prison Service clearly 
is in a crisis and unless massive 
amounts of money are found 
quickly the prisons will become 
ungovernable.” 

David Roddan, general sec- 
retary of the Prison Gover- 
nors’ Association, agreed with 
MrTB Is assessment that the po- 
litical climate was affecting the 
prison population. 

He said: “The Home Secre- 
tary's previous protestations 
that he doesn't influence the rise 
in the prison population, that it 
is simply a matter for the courts, 
is disproved. There has not 
been a rise in indictable offences 
that can explain a huge rise in 
the prison population.” 
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The most important event for the 1,000 branches if you prefer). 


financial needs and a wide range of 


Halifax in 1995 was the merger with 


The improved service on our current solutions. We recently announced our 


Leeds Permanent Building Society which account has helped it to grow rapidly, intention to acquire Clerical Medical 

means we’re now strongly placed to so that we now look after some 1.3 Investment Group which will create 


build our position as a leading personal million accounts. 


new opportunities in the life, pensions 


financial services business. 


To keep on improving what we 
offer to our customers and to maintain 
the financial security of the Halifax is 
always our aim. That’s why we are 
constantly looking to the future, investing 
in new technology and new products to 
bring an even better service. 

For example, we introduced Tax 
Free Home Plan - a flexible mortgage 
repayment method. It will soon be 


We’ve always encouraged personal and investment markets. 


















We’re looking to improve our general 
insurance service by introducing new 
products and claims handling procedures 


to benefit our customers. 


One of our next major tasks is to 
convert the Society to a public company. 
This is due to take place by the summer 
of 1997, if our members vote in favour 
earlier in the year. This will take us one 
step further in achieving our aim of 


followed by the launch of Halifax savings. Now we’re helping savers by being the biggest and best personal 

Home Arranger, designed to help take increasing the returns on our range of finance business in the UK. 


the hassle out of home-buying. fixed rate savings and soon we’ll offer a 


At the Annual General Meeting 


Meanwhile our estate agency network, help line so you can find out if you are on 20th May, our Chairman, Jon Foulds, 


Halifax Property Services, continues to making the most of your money. 


was able to report encouraging financial 


expand, further improving customer 


service. 


So that we can offer a faster 


and friendlier service, we’re also 


investing in bigger and better branches 
with well trained, helpful staff. 

Our new telephone operation 


offers 24 hour service to our banking 


customers. It has the capacity to handle 
80,000 calls per hour which means a 


quick and convenient service if 


you want to contact us on the 


phone (of course we have over 


Halifax Financial Services is a part 
of the organisation we’re also expanding. 
We provide reliable advice on your 




results. In terms of our 


r security and stability as 
a home to the hopes of 


12.5 million customers, last year 


our assets grew to £99 billion and 
pre-tax profits rose by 13% to £1.1 billion. 
In 1995, we took 18% of UK personal 
liquid savings and 19% of UK net 


mortgage lending. We’re sure you’ll 


agree that giving a little extra help 


to our customers is how 


we’ll continue to build the 
Halifax together. 


HALIFAX 


Get a little extra help. 

Halifax Building Society, Trinity Road, Halifax, West Yorkshire, HX1 2RG. 
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news 


Aptitude tests 
in technology 

for 11 -year-olds 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

New tests in technological abil- 
ity for 1 1 -year-olds could help 
the Government’s business- 
sponsored technology colleges 
to select their pupils in future. 

The tests, commissioned by 
ministers, may be based on se- 
lection procedures used by the 
Air Force to pick potential pi- 
lots and navigators. Officials 
from the Gty Technology Col- 
leges Trust have already visited 
RAF C ran we 11 in Lincolnshire, 
where the selection takes place, 
to look at the interactive com- 
puter exams used Lhere. 

Under the new tests, children 
would be assessed on skills 
such as hand-eye co-ordina- 
tion and spatial awareness. 
Their results could determine 
whether they are allowed lo en- 
ter one of the country’s 196 spe- 
cialist state schools and colleges. 
- A research project to devel- 
op the new exams was launched 
yesterday by Gillian Shephard, 
Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, as she announced 38 new 
technology and language col- 
leges. It will initially work on 
tests for technological aptitude 
but could be extended to oth- 
er subjects such as languages. 

Mrs Shephard said the pro- 
ject was designed not to assess 
knowledge or skills but aptitude. 


Children who had never stud- 
ied a foreign language would be 
able to lake such a test as eas- 
ily as one who had, she said, and 
the exam could prove useful to 
over-subscribed schools. “This 
is to make sure that schools have 
all the tools they need available 
to them to make such a selec- 
tion if that's what they require.** 

ucational Research (NFER), 
which will cany out the re- 
search, require children to solve 
puzzles and fit shapes into 
spaces. The new variety might 
also indude an interactive com- 
puter. 

Opinion among headteachers 
invited lo yesterday’s press con- 
ference was divided. Frank 
Green, principal of the Lincoln 
School of Science and Tech- 
nology, a grant-maintained 
school supported by 50 com- 
panies, said he would be inter- 
ested in using the tests His 
school already used the NFER 
tests with 12- and 14-year-olds 
to monitor progress and was 
considering using them as a se- 
lection tool for 11-year-olds. 

Hazel Farrow, principal of 
Loxford Technology College in 
Redbridge, east London, said 
she would not use them. “In 
terms of the future of the coun- 
try, it is the average child who 
needs to have these skills. I think 


School vouchers 
urged for pupils 
from 5 to 16 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

All parents of children aged be- 
tween five and 16 should be giv- 
en vouchers to spend in a 
privatised school system, a lead- 
ing academic said yesterday. 

.. Vouchers are being piloted by 
f the Government for under- 
fives' education and are being 
considered for posl-16-year- 
olds. However, Lord Skidelsky, 
chairman of the Social Market 
Foundation, said the idea 
should be extended to pupils of 
compulsory school age. 

Lord Skidelsky, a former 
government education adviser, 
said: “I would give all state 
schools the status of legally in- 
dependent corporations, able to 
charge fees, just like universi- 
ties. This would abolish at one 
stroke the legal distinction be- 
tween slate and private educa- 
tion, the class divide which is 
unique to this country.” 

Speaking at a conference in 
London organised by Pbliteia, 
a right-wing think lank, he pro- 
posed that vouchers should be 
means tested “with higher in- 
come parents getting less and 
lower income parents more: 
that is an earmarked tax re- 
duction for the former and a tax 
credit for the latter". 

The value of the voucher 
would be set at the current cost 
of educating a slate school 
pupil. However, Lord Skidelsky 
envisaged that many pupils' 
fees would be paid by charities, 
businesses and schools them- 
selves. “We ought to think of ed- 


ucation as a good produced in 
response to market demand. 
There are no characteristics of 
education which require it to be 
produced by the state." 

The role of government 
would be limited to fixing the 


drawing up health and safety 
rules, licensing exam boards, 
providing statistics on tests and 
establishing local education in- 
formation offices. 

Lord Skidelsky, a professor 
of education at Warwick Uni- 
versity, said he had every con- 
fidence that vouchers would not 
only give parents more control 
over school choices but would 
also raise standards. 

Chris Woodhead, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools, told the 
conference that caution was 
needed over the introduction of 
vouchers. “We should not be 
driven down the voucher road 
by despair about the failure of 
the present educational re- 
forms to work. They are mak- 
ing a considerable difference for 
the better already." 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers, 
said the country should be con- 
centrating on what happened in 
the classroom and not on the 
structure of schooling. 

Nursery vouchers for the 
parents of all four-year-olds 
will be available from next April 
but minis ters have said they 
have no plans to introduce 
vouchers for pupils of compul- 
sory school age. 


daily poem 


Who Goes There? 

By Fergus Allen 

Painted with clots of ochre, black and pipeclay, 

The face on my shield is meant to confuse - 

The brambfy cyebtm's. waterfall 

And the eyes, dry bat with diamond highlights. 

Seeming io mesmerize and accuse. 

Behind is (the Romans called it a scutum ) 

I stand with pole-axe and misericorde. 

Narrow blade ready for the coup de grace. 

At least in theory. On the mil wifi of course, 

Bui far less likeiv to be stabbed than bored. 

What l can see of your shield enchants me 
When 1 peep out to check on no-man 's land - 
The fidf-Iength image, almost three-dimensional. 

The ogee ciinv of your mulberry tip. 

The kiss-curl, the language of the hand. 

Congratulations on hiding the hatchet 

Deep in the folds of your fichu, not rivaled 

Before the bodv search: in this unlike 

Ybur doe or talbot or whatever you cad 

That thing with fangs, which does not beara shield 

Fereus Allen whose second collection -of which this i is the 

jw- and n ! r ub SS U ^ y aS StaViXSllE* of 

beHcva .his - a 


those with aptitude will gain 
them anyway. I want to in- 
crease those skills in the popu- 
lation in general.” she sard. 

Yesterday’s announcement 
brings the number of language 
colleges to 30, technology col- 
leges to 151 and Gty Technol- 
ogy Colleges to 15. Business 
sponsors have now contri b uted 
£60m in just under 10 years. 

To take part in the pro- 
gramme, schools must raise 
£100,000 in sponsorship. There 
were 117 applications for 38 
places in the latest tranche of 
new colleges. Among the suc- 
cessful ones was one of the 


the Royal Grammar School in 
High Wycombe, which will be- 
come a language college. 



Bird in the hand: A bam owl (left) and a kestrel take a bow for the launch at Bristol Zoo Gardens yesterday of Operation Raptor Link, a 
conservation project by the Hawk and Owl Trust to help threatened birds of prey in the South-west Photograph: Rob Stratton 
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arts news 


edited by David Lister 


Sixties ‘Grocer Jack’ rock opera gets off its back after 30 -year wait 


DAVID USTER 

and RUSSELL NEWMARK 


One of tbc longest-delayed 
librettos in history, a rock opera 
which burst into the singles 
charts in 1967. will be finally 
released next month almost 30 
years after its first “aria” was 
championed on Radio I. 

In the summer of 1967 a 
singer called Keith West had the 
surprise hit of the year with 


“Excerpt From A Teenage 
Opera”, a whimsical story about 
the death of a popular neigh- 
bourhood grocer. 

Lavishly orchestrated and 
somewhat outlandishly topped 
with a children’s choir singing 
“Grocer Jack, Grocer Jack, get 
off your back," it became one 
of the classic sounds of the 
Sixties, and is still played 
endlessly- 

But the promised teenage 


opera, in which the tale of 
Grtx 


jrocer Jack was to be just a 
part, failed to materialise. 
Keith West disappeared into 
musical obscurity. 

Now, 29 years later, West’s 
collaborator, an American 
musician. Mark Wirtz, has 


completed the score, and it 
will be released by the RPM 


Records label. RPM's director, 
Mark Stratford, the executive 
producer of the record, said; 


u T&wg? Opera isa long lost Six- 
ties dream project 

"Wvejust had a resurgence 
of interest is Tommy, the first 
pop-rock opera produced and 
yet Teenage Opera , if finished, 
would have pre-dated it by two 
years." 

West, 51, who lives in Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, said: “1 can’t 
believe it It was just done as a 
bit of fun 30 years ago. 

“I thought you made a record 


and people tossed it away after 
.six weeks. 

“It was just full of the ideas 
of the rime. Thai was the Six- 
ties - you could just try things 
and go for broke. It was meant 
to be tongue-in-cheek and we 
just decided to go overboard 
with it." 

West is now a marketing 
director for the Burns guitar 
company. *Tve been offered a 
Jot of money to record a new 


version dttbe song, but I’ve 
always declined that," he said. 
Royalties from the song, which 
is still planed on radio in Britain 
and the united States, contin- 
ue to form an integral part of 
his income, be says. 

In the Sixties, Cliff Richard 
expressed an interest in per- 
forming in the opera if were 
ever produced. 

And one ofWest and Wirtz’s 
collaborators on the project 


was thj guitarist Steve Howe, 
who went on to join the Sev- 
enties supergroup Yes. 

HAn attempt has been 
launched to pull the plug on 
two sell-out shows by the band 
Oasis on the shores of Lodi 
Lomond, it emerged yester- 

Jiesidents in the lochside 
village of Balloch have filed 
numerous objections to the 
concerts, complaining that the 


promoters sold tickets without 

planning permission. Villagers 
arc also nervous about the 
prospect of 80,000 Oasis funs 
converging on the area for the 
shows, on 3 and 4AuM- 
Although all the tickets for 
the Loch Lomond concert wW 
sold within hours when they 
went on sale last weekend, the 
deadline for objections to the 
gig does not expire until 
tomorrow. 


After five years of neglect the house which ‘starred’ in Jane Austen film could be bought by quango 



Heritage 


sees the 


Sense of 


purchase 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 


The owners of the 18th-centu- 
ry London mansion used in the 
film of Sense and Sensibility 


accusations of “disgraceful 
neglect” by English Heritage. 

In a highly unusual move, the 
quango announced yesterday 
that it had started proceedings 
for the compulsory purchase of 
Cbandos House, built by 
Robert Adam in 1770 off 
Rntiand Place, central London. 

Sir Jocelyn Stevens, chairman 
of English Heritage, said; “We 
have taken this exceptional 
measure because we are uot 
prepared to see this outstand- 
ing building suffer any longer 
from disgraceful neglect." 

It is only the second time 


English Heritage has issued 
such an order, and follows the 
failure of Fiairgate Investments, 
the building’s owner, to comply 
with a repairs order to what is 
one of London’s finest town 
bouses. 

However, the property com- 
pany - chaired by a Nigerian 
chieftain. Chief Akindele - 
immediately announced that it 
had started a programme of 
. repairs to make the Grade Mist- 
ed house “wind and water- 
tight". 

Its move follows years of 
neglecL of Chandos House, 
which Fairgate Investments 
bought for £6m in 1988, at 
the height of the property 
boom. 

The company obtained 
permission to turn the house. 



Science 

Museum 

awarded 

£23m for 
new wing 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 


Faded grandeur: Chandos House in central London was used In Sense end Sensibility (above), but now has dry rot Main photograph: Edward Sykes 


which featured asJohn and Fan- 
ny Dashwood’s town house in 
Sense and Sensibility, into a lux- 
ury hotel. But investment was 
not forthcoming, and for the 
past five years Chandos House 
has lain empty, an expensive 
white elephant. 

Meanwhile the interior has 
deteriorated to the point where 


extensive dry rot threatens to 
spread into the finely decorat- 
ed principal rooms. Cracks 
on the wall suggest structural 
damage, and in April last 
year thieves stole four Adam 
fireplaces from the house. 

Last February English Her- 
itage was so concerned by the 
dilapidation of the house that 


it gave Fairgate two months to 
cany out the £900,000 repairs 
to the root dry rot and cracked 
walls. 

• Nothing was dose until yes- 
terday, when Michael Simmons, 
Fairgate’s solicitor, said that 
scaffolding was going up on foe 
house and that work would 
begin right away. 


If the work is done to 
lish Heritage’s satisfaction, it t 
avert a crisis which could have 
resulted in the forced sale of the 
mansion at a price suggested by 
an independent assessor. 

Chandos House was built 
for foe third Duke of Chandos, 
and between 1815 and 1871 was 
used as the embassy for the 


Austro-Hungarian empire, 
notably lavish parties by Prince 
Esterhazy, the ambassador. 
It was last used as a headquar 
ters for the Royal Medical 
Association. 

I^irgate Investments, mean- 
while. is suing a security com- 
pany for £l.5m following the 
theft of the four fireplaces. 


Cuts for ‘cultural diplomats’ 


MICHAEL CHURCH 


dancy programme imposed by 


It promotes British culture 
around the world - leaching 
English to Brazilians, perform- 
ing Shakespeare for Egyptians, 
playing cricket with Turks and 
showing Mike Leigh films to 
Greek Cypriots. 

But while the British Coun- 
cil’s worth is not in dispute, its 
already stretched funding is 
under renewed threat from 
Government spending cuts. 

Sir John Hanson, the Coun- 
cil's director, has been told to 
expect a 16 per cent reduction 
in its grant He has threatened 
to scale down activities in near- 
ly 20 countries and pull out of 
14 altogether if the situation 
worsens. Not only has the 
Council’s grant - currently 
standing at £131. 9m - not kept 
pace with inflation, but it also 
had to cover a massive redun- 


the Government. 

“I think the figure of 16 per 
cent was plucked out of the air,” 
said Sir John. “They had given 
no thought to the conse- 
quences, which we have had to 
spell out We have a huge pro- 
file abroad, but a very snail one 
in Britain, which makes us po- 
litically easy to ignore." 

Indeed, abroad. Us activities 
are less easy (o ignore. Har- 
bouring thousands of students 
working for British qualifica- 
tions, the Council in Thessa- 
loniki operates like a further 
education college. The Cairo of- 
fice exudes imperial grandeur, 
but its library is crammed with 
locals consulting English exam 
syllabuses. 

In Cyprus, the British Coun- 
cil's offices literally bestride 
the Green Line separating the 
warring groups. It exerts a key 


influence. At its quirkiest, this 
means bringing Mike Leigh's 
Naked to a film festival on the 
Greek side, and providing bats, 
balls, and cricket stumps for An- 
glophile TUrks. At its most se- 
rious, it means a unique attempt 
to bridge the political gap, by 
sending student high-flyers 
from the Greek and Turkish 
communities lo study together 
in Britain. 

In Recife, Brazil, last week, 
there was a whiff of what cuts 
mean in practice. David SpiUer, 
the British Cbuncfl’s director for 
north-east Brazil, had just com- 
pleted his responses to last 
year’s round of cuts. With nine 
full-timers serving an area as big 
as Europe, no one could argue 
there was any fat to lose. But 
jobs had been lost, and so had 
the arts budget. 

English teaching is Spider’s 
best hope of staying solvent’ his 


office now takes a commission 
for every student it places in 
British language schools. "We 
don’t like being forced into be- 
ing entrepreneurs, but foe Gov- 
ernment has left no other 
option." 

Eddie Edmondson, Spider’s 
chief English teacher, could get 
rich in the private sector, but has 
never felt the urge. “I like 
working for the British Coun- 
cil, and I believe in what it 
stands for." 

So, very obviously, does 
everyone else in this bard- 
pressed office, which costs the 
taxpayer a mere £850.000 a 
year. The Council’s current 
grant amounts to 0.04 per cent 
of Government expenditure. 
With Germany investing four 
times as much in its overseas 
cultural push, and France even 
more, ours seems a snip. 

Leading article, page 13 


ENO director’s contract 
extended for 5 years 


DAVID USTER 


The board of the English Na- 
tional Opera has extended the 
contract of foe company’s gen- 
eral director, Dennis Marks. He 
will now be in post until 2001. 

The new five-year contract 
signals a turnaround in Mr 
Marks’s fortunes. When he 
joined foe company from BBC 
Television three years ago, he 
was compared unfavourably 
with his predecessors, the so 
called “Powerhouse" regime of 
Peter Jonas. 

Attendances declined at first 
and last year his music director, 
Sian Edwards, resgned amid ru- 
mours of a personality clash be- 
tween foe two. 

But Mr Marks has nenv over- 
seen a rise in ticket sales which 


have reached foe same level as 
foe late Eighties, and yesterday 
announced a new season with 
seven new productions, an un- 
usual feat among subsidised 
companies. Mr Marks said yes- 
terday that he was still not con- 
vinced the ENO should remain 
at its home, the London Coli- 
seum near Trafalgar Square in 
central London, even though it 
was bought for the company by 
foe Government before the last 
election. He has commissioned 
a feasib3fy study to see whether 
foe company should move to an- 
other London venue. 

However, no move will be 
made in foe near future. The 
ENO’s chairman, John Baker, 
pledged that the company 
would stay at the Coliseum for 
the next five to seven years. “"Vlfe 


will ensure there is not a dou- 
ble closure here and at Covent 
Garden,** he said. 

The season opens on L2 Sep- 
tember with a new production 


vpi 

by Jonathan Miller ofVerdTs La 
Tmit 


Vrmiata, which promises u a 
claustrophobic view of the 
Victorian world as viewed 
through the lenses of 19th- 
centiuy photographers". 

Another highlight will be the 
first British production of the 
German composer Zimmer- 
man's Diesoldaten ( The sol- 
diers), hailed as a “musical 
landmark of this century”. 

Reflecting foe composer’s 
hatred of militarism it aids for 
huge resources and inventive 
staging involving video, elec- 
tronic tapes and simultaneous 
action. 


The Science Museum in South 
Kensington is to receive £23tn 
for a new wing devoted to con- 
temporary science, medicine 
and technology, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

It is one of 35 projects, 
throughout the UK which will#, 
share a total of £52m awarded 
by the Heritage Lottery Fund. 

* The museum’s high-tech new 
wing, due to open in 2000, is the 
most significant development at 
the site for 30 years. 

Work will start on the £44m 
extension in foe autumn. It niff 
indude four floors of exhibition 
space. London's first imax (big 
screen) film theatre, a scientif- 
ic garden and interactive dis- 
plays. 

The first major award of lot- 
tery cash towards the sciences 
coincides with National Muse- 
ums Week. 

Research confirms that the 
Science Museum is one of 
Britain's fastest-growing at- 
tractions and has received more 
school visitors than any other 
venue in Britain. 

However, in an attempt to 
ward off criticism that London 
has received the biggest slice of 
the lottery cake, a spokesman 
emphasised that 68 per cent of 
last year’s school visitors came 
from outside the capital. 

Virginia Bottomley, the Sec- 
retary of State for National 
Heritage, described the Sci- 
ence Museum award as “an ex- 
cellent example of how lottery g 
money can be used to invest in m 
our future generations". 

The Museum of Worcester 
Porcelain, in Worcester, also re- 
ceived just over £Im to redis- 
play its collection in a new 
extension, and the Inner He- 
bridean island of Mull was 
awarded funds to create a vis- 
itor centre at Iona Abbey. 

The Heritage Lottery Fund 
also gave a £1 .65m grant lo help 
foe Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery buy an oil painting hv 
the Flemish artist Mm Dyck - 
a study of Charles I's two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, 
done in preparation for a larg- 
er group portrait which hangs 
in Windsor Castle. 

The f?..2m study, painted 
from life in 1637, shows Eliza- 
beth cradling her baby sister to 
her breasL Neither princess 
lived past childhood. 

The gallery’s keeper. Dr 
Duncan Thomson, said it was 
unusual for Nfan Dyck to make 
an oil study for a major work in- 
stead of drawings. 

“It brings the past immedi- 
ately to life, so that you can vir- 
tually hear the children breathe 
and hear Vhn Dyck’s brush 
recording the likenesses of the 
children on his canvas. 

“No doubt they moved a lot, 
so he had to work with great 
speed. But he had an eye andO 
a band that could accomplish 
such things." 
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Hard times for doves of Israel 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

A dove is at the centre of a 
furious row between the Israeli 
Labour party, the right-wing 
Likud opposition and amm«i 
rights groups. It started when 
Likud produced a television 
commercial for the election in 
10 days' rime. It shows a runner 
holding aloft the blue and white 
Israeli flag out of whose folds 
a live dove, symbolising peace, 
emerges. The message to Israeli 
voters is that for a patriotic 
peace they should vote Likud. 

The dove and the flag-waving 
man were originally filmed 
separately. Unfortunately for 
Likud an Israeli television chan- 
nel got hold of an unedited tape 
of the dove at the weekend. This 
shows that it is attached to its 
perch by an almost invisible 
string knotted to one of its 
legs. Far from swooping grace- 
fully through the skies, the 
poor bird is brought up short by 
its cord after a flight of a few 
feet and flutters frantically to 
remain in the air. 

Likud is now being 
denounced for cruelty by ani mal 
rights groups. Worse, from the 
party’s point of view, the film of 
the tethered dove of peace is 
now be ing used by Labour in its 
television commercials. Their 
point is that under Likud, what- 
ever its pretensions, peace talks 
with the Palestinians and oth- 
er Arabs will go nowhere. The 
film intercuts the franiic 
attempts of the dove of peace 
to stay aloft with the faces of 
senior Likud leaders such as 
General Ariel Sharon and Gen- 
eral Rafael Eitan, the leaders of 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982 which killed at least 
12,000 people. 

Many Israelis already believe 
the election of Binyamin 
Netanyahu, the Likud leader, on 
29 May will effectively end the 
Oslo peace accords with the 
Palestinians, even if they are not 
formally cancelled. General 
Sharon, expressing doubts that 
“the Arabs want peace at all", 
last week spelled out his party's 
interpretation of Oslo, vouch is 
so narrow that the accords would 
bring no benefits to Palestinians. 
He adds that a settlement with 
Syria will be postponed until 
after the departure of Syrian 
President Hafez al-AssatL 

It is surprising, given that the 
elections next week revolve 
around the issues of peace and 
war, that most Israelis agree 
they are the most boring since 
the foundation of the state. 



Cool campaign: Binyamin Netanyahu (left) tones down past demagoguery while Shimon Peres plays the eider statesman 


Photographs: AP 


Debate is muted and the turn- 
out at party rallies smalt. This 
may be partly explained by 
emotional exhaustion after the 
dramas of the last six months, 
which have seen the assassina- 
tion of Yitzhak Rabin, the 
prime minister, suicide bombs 
in the heart of Israeli dries, and 
a savage little war in Lebanon. 

But the election is boring 
mainly because Shimon Peres, 
the Prime Minister, and Mr 
Netanyahu want it that way. 
Both are vulnerable. Mr 
Netanyahu was almost de- 
stroyed politically by the mur- 
der of Mr. Rabin last 
November. In the months 
before the assassination he 
whipped up crowds of far-right 
supporters with denunciations 
of the government's betrayal of 
Israel. The last thing Likud 
wants is overentbusiastic rallies 
which remind voters of Mr 


Netanyahu’s demagoguery and 
its consequences last year. 

For different reasons Labour 
also wants a cool campaign. It 
needs to show the 72-year-old 
Mr Feres as an elder statesman, 
contrasting his long experience 
with Mr Netanyahu who is only 
46 and has never run anything. 
This is certainly the way Mr 
Peres sees himseHL At moments 
he appears too wrapped up in 
his vision of himself as a world 
leader to fight an effective cam- 
paign. There are signs of regal 
arrogance such as his appoint- 
ment of his Russian teacher to 
be Labour’s only Russian im- 
migrant candidate, though 
Russian Jews are more than 10 
per cent of the electorate. 

Neither candidate for the 
rime minister's office is much 
ed.Mr Peres was once de- 
scribed by Yitzhak Rabin as an 
“inveterate schemer”. Six 


& 


months in office has not 
changed his reputation for 
shiftiness. By way of illustration, 
Nahum Bamea. an Israeli 
columnist, describes how his 
barber in Jerusalem praised 
Mr Peres to the skies as a 
statesman and personal friend. 
Seeing that Mr Bamea did not 
believe him the barber proud- 
ly took a framed picture of Mr 
Peres out of a drawer, which is 
signed: “With affection, Shimon 
Peres.” “Why don't you hang it 
on the wall?" asks Mr Bamea. 
His barber throws up his hands 
in amazed contempt and says: 
“Do you think I am crazy 
enough to lose all my clients?” 
Fortunately for Mr Peres, 
Mr Netanyahu may be detest- 
ed by even more voters. Labour 
supporters regard his promise 
of peace for Israel without ter- 
ritorial compromise as grossly 
irresponsible. They remember 


Leah Rabin almost refusing to 
shake hands with him at her 
husband's funeral, saying “It's 
too late” to regret his previous 
behaviour. Mr Netanyahu is 
much disliked and privately 
maligned by his own senior 
lieutenants. Ariel Sharon and 
Rafael Eitan normally refuse 
even to stand up when he joins 
them on a platform. 

Yet there is something 
unstoppable about Mr 
Netanyahu. In a rich, hectoring 
baritone he minimises setbacks 
and endlessly claims that his vic- 
tory is inevitable. In the last two 
months he has deftly united the 
right-wing parties behind his 
candidacy. He will get all the 
ultra-orthodox vote even 
though a “hot” video was once 
circulated allegedly proving 
adultery on his part. In his tac- 
tical adroitness, ability to use the 
media and unrelenting aggres- 


siveness he resembles Newt 
Gingrich, the US Republican 
Speaker of the House. 

It may be that Mr Peres will 
persuade Israeli voters that the 
dove of peace stands a better 
chance of prolonged flight with 
him in the prime minister's 
office. Mr Netanyahu does not 
accept the Oslo accord though 
he says he would not reoccupy 
Gaza and the Palestinian towns 
of the West Bank. 

In practice, however, it may 
be a poor outlook for doves in 
Israel this year regardless of 
whether Mr Peres or Mr 
Netanyahu wins. Tbe polls show 
that the Knesset foaruament) as 
a whole will shift to the right 
compared with the 1992 elec- 
tion. There will simply not be 
enough votes in parliament to 
support terms the Palestinians 
could accept and the Oslo ac- 
cords will begin to unraveL 


Club queen 
Regine in 
mid-air death 

threat fracas 


IAN PHILLIPS 

Paris 

When the French singer and 
nigfrtdub owner, Regine, makes 
news it is usually because she 
has been rubbing shoulders 
with a few stars. Since the Six- 
ties her clubs have been covet- 
ed by the international jelset, 
from Frank Sinatra and Maria 
Callas to the Kennedy*, and 
Onassis, but now the “queen of 
the Parisian night" is making 
headlines for her involvement 
in alleged murder threats. 

Last week her son. Lionel 
Rolcagc, was accused in a 
Boston court of "assault and in- 
timidation against the members 
of the crew and passengers" on 
an American Airlines flight 
from Paris to Miami on 17 
April. Regine, 66, was travelling 
with her son, husband and 
scvcn-ycar-old granddaughter. 
Daphne. 

The trouble began when Mr 
Rolcagc. a music journalist and 
producer, lit up in the aisles. 
Although it was a smoking 
flight, it is strictly forbidden to 
smoke while standing up. After 
being ordered to put out his cig- 
arette by a steward, Rolcagc 
allegedly said: “1 don't give a 
damn about the law. I’m going 
to stay here and smoke even if 
you don't like it." When the 
steward threatened to report 
him to the flight commander he 
is said to have replied: “If you 
do that I'll shoot you." 

When Regine joined the fray 
she was accused of shouting 
obscenities at the flight com- 
mander, telling him that: “The 
Iasi lime anyone spoke io me in 
that kind of voice was when the 
Germans occupied Paris." 

Four hours later they were in 
FBI handcuffs after the pilot 
had made an emergency land- 
ing in Boston because he fell 
their threats to the crew were 
endangering flight security. 

“We had lo undergo a body 
search, fingerprinting and were 
attached to a radiator with 
handcuffs,” said Mr Rotcagc, 
47, yesterday at a press confer- 
ence at the Ledoyen restaurant 


on the Chiunpv-EIvsees. "It was 
like something nut of ,i film." 

Regine tnvncd LeUnyen un- 
til 1^91 and opened her first 
club in Paris in IVM). She once 
had 19 clubs around the world 
and claims to have taught the 
Rothschild l.imily how to do the 
twist and (he Duke of Windsor 
how to surf. She has also 
enjoyed a career ;ls a pivpul.i: 
singer. 

She accuses the airline ol 
blowing the affair out ot pn»- 
portion and yesterday Slid that 
both she and her granddaugh- 
ter will he inking legal action 
against the airline for ill treat- 
ment as well us moral and com- 
mercial damages. She also 



Regine: Son faces US 
court over airline incident 

accuses the crew ol unti-Scmitic 
remarks. Although nil charges 
against Regine were dropped 
Mr Rotcagc still risks a four- 
month suspended sentence and 
a $250 f£lbb) fine. He has 
pleaded not guilty. 

“We were made out to be hi- 
jackers" said a nervy-looking 
Regine. “Reports said that all 
four of us had threatened the 
life of (he flight commander. 
That must mean that my grand- 
daughter did so with a crayon, 
my husband with his cross- 
words. me with my toothpick 
and my son with a ’pen.” 

Whatever the outcome. 
Regine is certain about one 
thing: “I won’t be travelling on 
American Airlines in the 
future." 


Quebec wrangle prompts 
a new Jewish exodus 


antreal - Festooned with 
ratings of tulips and cut-outs 
planes with El-Al on their 
les, the classroom beneath a 
Durban Montreal synagogue 
usually reserved for kmder- 
rten children. 

This evening, though, the 
pils are 30 Russian Jews who 
ve just arrived in the city in 
inch of new lives. 

Mostly in their sixties, the 
sbands and wives are listen- 
I to Rabbi Israel Sirota, who, 
Russian, is teaching them the 
jiments of Jewish history 
d summarising the main 
rid news events of the past 
elc prisoner exchanges in 
isnia, fighting in southern 
banon. And he tries to 
swer their questions, some 
igious in nature, some day- 
day practical. 

‘These people come to 
nada with no religious iden- 
f," said Rabbi Sirota, who 
ided here from Tashkent in 
73. “They have to learn Jew- 
history. Among the things 
* rabbi finds himself arrang- 
; for the new arrivals are 
cu incision (voluntary) for 
:n, even many of the older 
es. “Ninety per cent are not 
cumcised when they get 
re," he said. 

\s many as 10,000 Jews from 
: former Soviet Union have 
tied in Montreal in the past 
; years, said Rabbi Sirota. Tb 
uy, the citv, with its long and 
rani Jewish heritage, must 
i/e seemed a natural choice, 
magnet at the be ginn i n g of 
s century for Jews from East- 
i Europe (Ashkenazim), the 
f used to be called the “Vfl- 
of North America” after VII- 
s. in Lithuania, once a famed 
it of Jewish learning, 
rhe Jewish face of Montre- 
is still well in evidence, 
nous Montreal Jews include 
onard Cohen, the song- 
iter, the poet AM Klein and 
■ author Mordecar Richler, 
o set many of his novels. Ho- 
ly the The Apprenticeship of 
ddv Kravitz, in the bagel 
ceries and smoked-meat 
laurants of The Main, a 
jlevard that bisects Mort- 
al south to north and whim, 
3 migration to the suburbs 
the 1950s, was the Jewish 
irt of the city. 




You can still jostle with the 
mostly Jewish crowd at 
Sdbwaztz's for a stool at the 
counter and a juicy smoked- 
meat sandwich. 

But the kindergarten Rus- 
sians have lost pace with histo- 
ry. As recruits to Montreal 
Jewry they are, in fact, almost 
oddities. The net flow of Jews, 
especially of the young and ed- 
ucated, is no longer into Mon- 
treal but out of it, to Tbranto, 
Vancouver and cities in the 
United States. The reason is the 
interminable battle over Que- 
bec's future in Canada. 

The process began in 1976, 
when the Parti Qn6b6cois first 
swept to power and introduced 
laws to proclaim French its of- 
ficial language. The mostly An- 
glophone Jewish community, 
which numbered about 120,000, 
underwent a sudden exodus. 
About one in six left. 

Since the mid-Ejghties, the 
population has stabilised some-- 
what at about 101,000, but tbe 
overall number does not reflect 
new influxes, first of French- 

North ^Afncs^ md, more 
recently, ofthe Russians. 

Now, a new exodus may be 
under way. In October, the 
forces for secession lost a 
province-wide referendum but 
only by a razor- thin 1 per cent. 
The current Parti Qufibdcois 
government, headed by the 
charismatic Lucien Bouchard, 
appears intent on staging 


David Usbome 

sees evidence that 
the sovereignty 
issue is blighting 
an old way of life 

another referendum, although 
by law it must wait until it is 
itself re-elected to govern the 
province. Elections are set for 
1998. 

The atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, meanwhile, is over- 
whelming. It is felt by all 
English-speakers, among them 
many Jews. “We are at a cross- 
roads,” said Lawrence Berg- 



Ricbfer: ‘The young come 
home only for funerals 1 

man, one of two Jewish 
members of the provincial par- 
liament in Quebec City. “There 
is tremendous debate right now. 

and^are talking openly about 
wanting to leave.” 

1 too incidents have height- 
ened a sense of siege among 
many Jews in Montreal. On ref- 
erendum night, when it finally 
became clear Thai the federal- 


The Jews of Montreal 
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ists bad held on, Mr Bouchard's 
curmudgeonly predecessor, 
Jacques Parizeau, vowed 
“revenge” on the opponents of 
secession and blamed the sov- 
ereigntist defeat on what be 
ominously called “money and 
the ethnic vote”. And then, last 
month, there was the matzob 
flap; otherwise known as Mat- 
zohgate. 

RichJer, who has homes here 
and in London, said that what 
happened in Montreal just 
before Passover last month was 
so insane as to be “hysterical”. 

Officials from the province’s 
Office de la Langue JFftangaise 
discovered that the kosher 
labelling on imports from New 
York of the unleavened bread, 
matzob, used by Jews during 
Passover, was printed in English, 
instead of French. They 
ordered them to be withdrawn 
from sale. Some Jewish families 
were deprived ofmatzoh for the 
season, and the community felt 
victimised. 

“That and the Parizeau busi- 
ness has tore it for a lot of peo- 
ple,” suggested Richler, whose 
five children have all aban- 
doned the city. “It is a terrible 
situation. The young only come 
to Montreal for funerals. The 
Jewish community has dimin- 
ished by a larger number than 
anyone is willing to admit.” 

Richler said that it is the pro- 
fessional and wealthy Jews who 
wfll abandon Quebec and that 
the economy, as well as the 
many Jewish institutions, will 
suffer. 

“A lot of affluent members of 
the community are saying: 
'Screw them -if they don’t want 
us airy more, we are not going 
lo contribute any more’.” 

If the Jews are sitting on their 
bags, one irony is inescapable: 
by fleeing they may contribute 
to a nationalist victory next 
rime round (And Rabbi's Siro- 
ta's flock wil] hardly be enough 
to mm the trend around). 

“If we leave, it would just play 
into the hands of the sover- 
eigntists,” said Mr Bagman. 

“They win have the sover- 
eigntist majority that they 
need” 

Is it possible that is exactly 
what Mr Parizeau and the 
zealots of the Bench-language 
office had in mind? 


Phone lines are open Sam-dpm Monday-Friday and lQam- 2 pm Saturday. issued by Midland Bank pic. 



Meet 

Vanessa. 



Vanessa’s just insured 
the contents of her home for 
£1 0.20 a month. 





She did it by calling DIRECT 


Vanessa's just bought her first home. 
When she realised that she needed 
contents insurance, she rang Midland and 
got some good advice about the level of 
cover that was right for her. We also gave 
her an extremely competitive quote, which 
must have sounded good to Vanessa, 
because she accepted it If you've got a 
house that needs insuring, why not call us 
now on Q8QQ 277 377 for a free quotation? 
And remember, a copy of the policy 
document is available on request giving 
full details of your cover. 
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Hong Kong handover: Business anger over ‘Newsweek' attack 

Tycoons take battle 
with Patten to Major 


STEPHEN VINES 
Hong tong 

The simmering battle between 
the leaders of Hoag Kong’s 

business community and Chris 
Patten, the Governor, moved a 
step closer to open warfare 
yesterday, when the business 
leaders took the unusual step of 
writing to John Major, Che 
v Prime Minister, to express their 
“profound disappointment” at 
\ remarks made by Mr Fatten 
1 during his recent visit to the 
i United States. 

C Mr Patten expressed disap- 
j pointment over the Hong Kong 
_ tycoons’ failure to stand up for 
the colony’s institutions in the 
face of China's resumption of 
sovereignty next year. 

Not since Governor John 
Pope Hennessey was virtually 
hounded out of the colony by 
business leaders in 1882 has 
there been such a rift between 
the Queen's representative and 
the tycoons who have tradi- 
tionally wielded both business 
and political power. Back then 
tthe governor was despised for 
attempts to lessen discrimina- 
Xtion against Hong Kong's 
t majority Chinese population. 

F The letter, sent yesterday, is 
c signed by the colony’s seven 
v>most influential business 
e organisations, collectively 

n representing just about all the 



Chris Patten: Criticised 
‘privileged’ businessmen 

most powerful businessmen in 
Hong Kong. For days they have 
been discussing bow to respond 
to the Governor's remarks, 
which appeared in a Newsweek 
cover story entitled “Betraying 
Hong Kong”. 

The magazine quoted Mr 
Patten as saying: “Why is it that 
privileged people are prepared 
to sign up to those arrangements 
whose sole intention is to choke 
off the voice of those who, by 
every measure, represent the 
majority of public opinion.” 
Mr Patten added: “They 


wouldn't be doing it if most of 
them didn’t have foreign pass- 
ports in their back pockets.” 

The business leaders say in 
their letter that “Mr Patten 
sees fit to criticise the very 
people who have helped make 
Hong Kong the success it is 
today. The attack on them and 
the reference to haring foreign 
passports in their back pockets 
were both inappropriate and 
divisive”. 

The six-paragraph letter con- 
tinues by saying: “Mr Fatten, 
has, through his inappropriate 
and unjustified attacks on the 
business community, ended up 
doing Hong Kong a great 
disservice". 

Although the Governor ap- 
pears to have given up hope of 
mending fences with the busi- 
ness co mmunity , ms sp okesman, 
Kerry McGlynn, last night issued 
a statement saying Mr Patten 
“has always been an admirer 
and an advocate of the great 
contribution the business 
community has made to Hong 
Kong’s spectacular 51100658 ”. 

However there was a sting in 
the tail, as Mr McGlynn said: 
“The community will no doubt 
note that while a number of 
businessmen have chosen to 
criticise the Governor on the 
baas of something that he has 
never said, they did not band 
together to write similar letters 


of protest when threats were 
made to our human rights 
legislation, the independence 
of the judiciary, the political 
neutrality of the civil service and 
to our democratic institutions. 
There is still time for them to 
do so." 

The row was not unexpected. 
Most business leaders are solid- 
ly lined up behind the incom- 
ing administration and have 
taken their cue from Peking, 
where Mr Patten is regarded as 
being on a par with some of 
China's other political demons. 

Last night a government 
official described the business- 
men’s letter as “a release of 
pent-up frustration and anger at 
what they consider to be the way 
they have been side-lined, com- 
pared with the days when they 
called the shots here”. 

The business leaders are 
most upset by the Governor’s 
suggestion of hypocrisy. 

“In spite of this”, they write, 
“the business community con- 
tinues to stand steadfastly be- 
hind Hong Kong.” 

And standing behind the 
businessmen axe labour organ- 
isations. In the bizarre atmos- 
phere which now prevails here, 
pro-Peking trace unionists, 
were mobilised to demonstrate 
against criticism of the business 
community when Mr Patten 
returned from the US. 
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HP ScanJets. 

The short cut to creating documents. 


You need to create a document You prepare for 
the cutting, pasting and retyping. The endless steps 
and hastes, the photocopying and time wasting. 

Now you can avoid all of these frustrations 
with a colour scanner from Hewlett-Packard. 

You can quickly scan in text and graphics from 
paper, reports, photos and transparencies, and 
put them straight into your document. 
Eliminate retyping with software that 'reads' 
your printed text and feeds It into yoor word 
processing programme, ready to be edited as 
you please. One shon cut that eliminates hassle 
and saves time. One amazingly simple way 
to make office work easier 

The results - East and effective. The diort cut - 
the HP ScanJet 4c or the HP ScanJet 4p. 

IT you need the highest quality professional 
output, the HP ScanJet 4c Is the one for you. 


•HPttrt price including VAT, (S225 exc.VAT) 


With resolutions as high as 2,400 dots per inch, 
and over a billion colours, it enables you to 
create documents with images so accurate 
you can hardly tell them from the original. 
And if you are thinking of using a scanner for 
the first time, you'll find the HP ScanJet 4p 
ideal. With its one button installation, easy 
to use software and automatic settings, the 
HP ScanJet 4p is both simple to use and 
affordable to buy. 

The next time you’re faced with the countless 
procedures and pitfalls of office paperwork, 
take the short cut with one of HP’s scanners. 
You’ll win the game of document creating 
every time. 

HP has a fijH range of scanners starting from 
$265! For a free ‘Scanning is Easy 1 brochure 
or more information on the complete 
HP ScanJet range, call 0990 474747. 




HP ScanJet 4c 
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Turics bearing 
Coca Cola put 
fermented mare’s 
milk in the shade 


We stopped counting at SlQbn 
(£6.6bn)_ That, tty the reckon- 
ing of the eminent former gov- 
ernor of the Turkish Central 
Bank sitting beside me. was the 
combined annual turnover of 
heads of Turkish companies in 
just the front half of our aircraft 
winging over the Caspian Sea to 
Central Asia. 

Across the aisle was a grand 
marble quanier from Afyon. A 
white-haired textile magnate 
from Denirii was with us for the 
ride. And by the window, one 
of more than 100 executives was 
brushing op on a book about the 
power of the Huitish mafia. 

And, of course, there were 
our hosts from the Anadolu 
Group, who were betting $80m 
on their future growth as brew- 
ers and bottlers of soft drinks in 
a swath of formerly Soviet- 
dominated territory from the 
Balkans to the border of China. 

Times have certainly changed 
since I first travelled with Turk- 
ish businessmen to their an- 
cestral homelands in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. 
Back then, in 1990, 1 sat next to 
a strife-looking jeweller from 
the grand bazaar. My main 
contact had been a “Grey Wolf” 
nationalist militan t out to stir up 
a nro-Tliriash revolution. - 

The Turkish nationalist rev- 
olution lasted a year in one 
country, Azerbaijan, and was 
crushed in the bud elsewhere. 
But, disproving premature re- 
ports or victory by rivals from 
Xian and elsewhere, private 
TUrkish businessmen have 
stayed the course. They are 
now older and wiser, leaving to 
Russia what is Russia's and 


“We are not trying to replace 
anybody. We are not in politics. 
In fact, my main difficulty has 
been persuading people that not 
all Tbrks were crooks,” said the 
chief executive of Anadolu 
Group’s beverage division. 

At Almaty airport, as the in- 
dustrialists were whined away 
a smiling official disappeared 
with the $70 a Briton must pay. 
I started to wait, kicking ny heels 
with a Japanese executive from 
Honda motorbikes scouting the 
Turkish route to Central Asia. 

Then, preceded by a rank 
odour, perhaps not unlike that 
of a yak after a long winter tied 
op inside a tern, came the pas- 


mg for all the world hire camp 
followers of Genghis Khan. 

I greeted one of them, a 
friendly old crone with a deep 
brown face, leatheiyskin and the 
high cheekbones of the steppe, 
lb our mutual astonishment, 
primitive Turkish proved a joint 
language, enough to discover 
that she was an ethnic Kazakh 
from Mongolia migrating to 
the new Kazakh stale. 


The lady was making a wise 
decision, if the die bankers I lat- 
er met in the pleasantly green, 
ordered dty of Almaty are to be 
believed. According to them, 
Central Asia has made its peace 
with its powerful neighbours 
Russia, China and Iran, and is 
now turning an important 
economic comer. 

In Kazakhstan and its dose 
neighbour, the Kyrgyz Repub- 
lic, currencies have been stable 
for a year and inflation is head- 
ing below an annual 30 per cenL 
State businesses have been pri- 
vatised fast, even if management 
is still in the hands of former 
bosses. People seem to have a 
spring in their step. 

Businessmen tike the way 
the mostly Communist-era 
leaders have concentrated 
wealth and decision-making 
power into their own hands, 
even though parliaments have 
been sidelined. 

These leaders will decide the 
fate of Central Asia’s dominant 
oil and mining business, which 
involves multinational giants, 
huge amounts of money and 
long lead times. But at the bot- 
tom end of the market, the 
Turks are highly active even as 
bakers, kebab-shop owners or 
fancy restaurateurs, and their to- 
tal investment may be Slbn, 

Much of the new hotel and 
construction work is being done 
by TUrkish companies. Truck, 
bus and textile factories are on 
the way, often in association 
with Western partners. Banting 
and air links are often best 
through Istanbul, and TUrkish 
subsidiaries of American banks 
haveplayed key roles in big loan 
syndications and privatisations. 

About 100 Turkish schools 
have opened up for business in 
the region, most of them pri- 
vaiely owned, and often financed 
by people with moderate-to- 
strdog Islamic views. 

A Kyrgyz student from one of 
the few Turkish state-aided 
schools led our tour bus in 
Bishkek, capital of the Kyrgyz 
Republic. She must have beeo 
puzzled by questions from the 
textile magnate as to whether 
the Kyrgyz were Muslims, 
whether they had built their 
mosques, and whether they still 
drank “knniz”, the fermented 
mare's milk that is an ancient 
Turkic drink of the steppes. 

She knew we were there to cel- 
ebrate bringing locally bottled 
Coca-Cola to toe Kwgyz people. 
It was being drunk uke wine, and 
at a similar price, in the cafds of 
Bis h kek. Only in the parks could 
I find traditional dr inks of fer- 
mented wheat and barley. But 
the old-timers still had their re- 
venge. It was served in plastic 
cups stamped “Pepsi". 

Hugh Pope 


The inauguration of Mr Lee and vice-president Lien Chan yesterday PtwtograpfuAFP 


Lee 

offers to 
‘go in 
peace’ 
to China 


TERESA POOLE 
Peking 

In a carefully pitched inaugura- 
tion address. President Lee 
Teng-hui of Taiwan wstenty 
said he wanted to make a “jour- 
ney of peace" to China, but he 
offered Peking no detailed 
measures to improve relations. 

Mr Lee also told a cheering 
crowd at the stadium aiTattyuan, 
outside Thipci, that a continu- 
ing poliev of “pragmatic diplo- 
macy” would secure Taiwanese 
people “the respect and treat- 
ment they deserve in the inter- 
national arena”, an unwelcome 
signal to Pelting that the demo- 
cratically elected president will 
proceed' with Taiwan's push for 
greater global status. 

In Taipei, the stock market 
tumbled 4 per cent because of 
concern at mainland leaders' 
reaction. The business sector 
was disappointed that Mr Lee 
had not included any specific 
mention of moves towards 
direct air, shipping, and com- 
munications links with the 
mainland. After elections in 
March, which Mr Lee non by 
a landslide, there had been 
some speculation that move- 
ment on the “three links" might 
be a concession by Thipei. 

The run-up to Taiwan's first 
democratic presidential elec- 
tions were dominated tty weeks 
of large-scale military manoeu- 
vres by the People's Liberation 
Array (PLA) in and near the Thi- 
wan ‘Strait as Peking attempted 
to frighten voters away from sup- 
porting Mr Lee. taking's fury 
against Mr Lee was sparked 
almost a year ago when he se- 
cured a visa to visit the United 
Slates, prompting a tirade from 
China accusing him of moving 
terwards Taiwan independence. 

Yesterday's speech trod a 
careful path between appearing 
to offer an olive branch while ix?t 


ly to placate Peking. “I would 
luce to embark upon a journey 
of peace to mainland Gram tak- 
ing with me the consensus and 
wm of the 213 million [Thi- 
wancse] people,” Mr Lee said. 
He was willing to meet with the 
top leadership of the Chinese 
Communists “for a direct ex- 
change of views in order to open 
up a new era of communication 
and co-operation between the 
two sides”. Taiwan indepen- 
dence was “totally unnecessary 
or impossible”, he added. 

The idea of a top-level meet- 
ing between Mr Lee and his 
Chinese counterpart. Jiang 
Zemin, has been floated before, 
but has floundered on the ques- 
tion of the capacity in which Mr 
Lee would be recognised. He 
would certainly not be accept- 
able as President of Taiwan, or 
in any Republic of China gov- 
ernmental role, while Mr Lee 
himself would not tolerate 
depiction as the mere head of 
a Chinese province. It is also 
unlikely that any such meeting 
would be considered until the 
two leaders had something 
concrete to discuss. The exist- 
ing process of meetings, con- 
ducted only by supposedly 
non-governmental boebes, were 
halted by taking last year on Mr 
Lee's US visa success. 

By last night there had still 
been no official Chinese 
response to Mr Lee's speech. 
Peking will probably demand 
“concrete actions” from Mr 
Lee before there can be any 
repairs done to relations. Halt- 
ing bis “pragmatic diplomacy” 
is a prerequisite for any positive 
response, something which he 
made dear yesterday he had no 
intention of doing. There are no 
imminent plans, however, for 
any high-profile foreign trips, 
because Washington has lent 
heavily on him to avoid actions 
which will again enrage taking. 

Several of Mr Lee’s com- 
ments may annoy China’s lead- 
ers. His slogan “Manage the 
great Taiwan, nurture a new 
Chinese culture", laid claim to the 
role as a custodian of Chinese 


velopmenttban in other parts of 
China, Taiwan is set gradually to 
exercise its leadership role in cul- 
tural devdopment and take upon 
itself the resfxansitality for nur- 
turing a new Chinese culture.” 
Such a culture would include po- 
litical democracy, he added. 
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German unions 
limber up for 

summer strikes 


IMREKARACS 

Bonn 

Thousands of commuters were 
stranded across Germany yes- 
terday morning as public em- 
ployees walked out at the start 
of what the unions hope will be 
their summer of discontent. 

In 145 towns and cities of the 
western Land of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, rush-hour traffic 
was gridlocked along all mam 
roads. Postal workers struck in 
other parts of the country. 
Berlin's kindergarten teachers 
deliberately turned up lafe for 
work and refuse collectors in 
southern Germany gave their 
morning round a miss. Less no- 
ticeable was the shut-down of 
town halls, crippled by militant 
bureaucrats. 

More disruption is on the way 
as the Public Services and 
Transport Union (OTV) pre- 
pares to mobilise its 1 JJ million 
members in support of a 43- 
per-cent pay increase. The 14 
other member organisations of 
the German Tirade Union Fed- 
eration (DGB) are limbering up 
for sympathy action, starting 
with a rally in Bonn today. 

It is a test of strength the gov- 
ernment cannot afford to lose. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's aus- 
terity programme aims to lop 
DM50bn (£21.7bn) off the bud- 
get, primarily by freezing 
salaries in the public sector 
and cutting social spending. 

The OTV is also aggrieved by 
government plans to increase its 
members* hours and reduce 
the Christmas bonus, which 
usually amounts to one month's 
pay. 

The other unions accuse the 
government of trying to roll 


bark the welfare stale and of 
reneging on an agreement to 
help create two million jobs by 
2000. hi an effort to prepare 


taiy_ Union, (he Chancellor is 
cutting sick pay and unem- 
ployment benefit, raising the 
pension age and abolishing laws 
protecting workers at small 
companies. 

Union resistance poses the 
greatest Threat to his pedfides. In 
1992, the OTV paralysed the 
country with an 11-day strike by 
bringing public transport to a 
halt and allowing rubbish to pile 
up on the streets. 

The spectre of such disrup- 
tion looms again, as OTV lead- 
ers prepare for a fourth round 
of pay talks tomorrow with 
government representatives. 
The onion is still in a concilia- 
tory mood, as the OTVsleader, 
Herbert Mai, has indicated. 
“We do not want a strike but 
want results,” Mr Mai said. 
“We demand a 43-per-cent 
wage increase but at the end of 
negotiations there is always a 
compromise. But there is little 
sign of that being reciprocated 
by the government side.” 

Wolfgang Schauble, parlia- 
mentary leader of the govern- 
ing Christian Democrats, said: 
“We will push this programme 
through parliament together.” 

For once, his fighting words 
were directed not at his adver- 
saries in the unions but to the 
enemy within. The govern- 
ment’s combative posture has 
sown discord even among 
Christian Democrat MBs, some 
of whom are threatening to 
vote against the programme. 

But the Oiancdka's room for 
compromise is shrinking as fast 


as his government's deficit 
scales uncharted heights. The 
latest figures suggest even the 
DMSQbn cut wffl not be enough 
to bring the shortfall below the 
3 per cent of GDP allowed in 
the Maastricht 'Beaty. Poor 
economic performance is 
expected to deprive the state 
coffers of DM80bn in tax 
revenue next year. 

Under these circumstances, 
anything more than a pay freeze 
for public employees would be 
regarded as a humiliating gov- 
ernment climb-down, and 
would fatally undermine Ger- 
many’s credibility in Europe. 

Annie union trouble at home 
seems a small juke to pay for 
forestalling the collapse of 
monetary union. 



Buffer zone: Commuters work on their tans while waiting for a train yesterday, when unions brought large swathes of Germany to a halt 
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What will you give 
your workers 
on their retirement ? 


— - Every year, 2.2 million people are made ill by 

work. Often it’s not just their health that’s 
ruined - many are forced to give up their jobs 
and their whole way of life. Carrying out even the simplest tasks can end 
up damaging their lungs, their hearing or their muscles and joints. 

All these illnesses have one thing in common - they need never happen. 

HSE’s 'Good Health is Good Business’ management pack 
is designed to help you, as a manager, prevent 
unnecessary illness affecting your workers 
and your productivity. It tells you how to 
Identify the problems and helps you find 
simple, cost-effective solutions. 

For your free management 
pack, simply fill in the 
coupon below or phone 

0345 18 18 19 * 

Your employees’ health is your business. 
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* All calls charged at local rate. 


N PLEASE SEND ME A FREE COPY OF 

USE'S GOOD HEALTH IS GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PACK 


HSE 

Health & Safety 
Executive 

Reducing Risks - Protecting People 
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Position: 


Company: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


TW No: 
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Jon Pertwee 


It is hard to recall a time when 
Jon Pertwee was not on the air* 
waves, doing funny voices or 
pulling silly faces. He made his 
name on radio in The Navy 
Lark , the BBC's longest-running 
radio comedy series, then 
achieved a successful transi- 
tion to television with Dr Who 
and, later, Wenzel Gnmmidge. 

His flexible features and ex- 
traordinary vocal range made 
him much sought-after for com- 
edy roles on stage, such as Ly- 
cus inA Funny Hung Happened 
on die Why to the Forum (1963), 
and the lead in There's a Girlin 
My Soup (1966), both in Lon- 
don and New York, while the 
more dramatic parts he covet- 
\ ed proved more elusive. He was 
even denied the chance to do 
Restoration comedy to which he 
would have been ideally suited. 

A descendant of an aristo- 
1 era lie french family, Perthuis de 
] LaillcvaulL, Pertwee was the 
- son of Roland Pertwee, a re- 
spected actor and writer, who 
wrote several successful plays 
and film scripts in the 1930s. 
Jon’s brother Midtael went on 
to become a stage and television 
writer. Their parents separated 
soon after Jon was bom, and he 
and Michael were brought up 
by their paternal grandmother, 
until his father remarried. 

A teenage rebel, Pertwee 
was expelled from his prep 
1 school and, later, Sherborne. 

But his childhood in Devon, 
J though far from happy, proved 
t useful when be was creating the 
> television persona of Worzel 
< Gummidge. In an interview 
v once, he said he felt far more 
e empathy with the quick-tern- 
1 pered and emotional scarecrow 
than be ever did with Dr Who. 
c 


Yet, according to Mends, his 
flamboyant, actorly Dr Who was 
another variation of the pris- 
matic Pertwee personality. He 
had a Who-mobile specially 
built while playing the role. He 
had a particular interest in 
things mechanical. In the 1950s 
his white Chevrolet bad an 
electric hood, and a speedboat 
on tow, for water-skiing,. In the 
evenings he might be seen in a 
velvet cape and a fedora. 

After RADA, from which 
he was also thrown out, al- 
legedly for writing rude re- 
marks on the lavatory walls 
(besides, the principal consid- 
ered him talentless), he joined 
a travelling theatre company, 
and then did the usual round of 
repertory theatres, taking any- 
thing be could get and, by his 
own admission, overacting at 
every opportunity. 

He was spurred on by an en- 
counter with Charles Laughton, 
who said that dismissal from 

for an actor to start hjs^treer! 
While the father he revered did 
not try to prevent him from be- 
coming an actor, neither did he 
show any real interest, so Per- 
twee looked to friends and col- 
leagues for encouragement 

What determined the course 
of his career was the outbreak 
of the Second World War in 
1939 and the six years he spent 
in the Royal Navy, fust serving 
on the doomed HMS Hood, 
then reporting to the Admiral- 
ty on standards of naval broad- 
casting. During this period he 
met the (ate Eric Barker, then 
a leading name in radio, and 
went on to wok with him in two 
series. Waterlogged Spa and Up 
the Pole. 
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Pertwee as Worzel Gummidge (1981), the irascible scarecrow 


But it was The Navy Lark in 
1958 that established ftrtwee as 
a versatile comedy actor. With 
his wealth of naval experience, 
he also became a sounding 
board for tbe scriptwriters. The 
original crew of HMS Trout- 
bridge included De nnis Price, 
Leslie Phillips, Michael Bates, 
Ronnie Barker, Tenniel Evans, 
Richard Caldicot and Heather 
Chasea In the 18 years ii stayed 
afloat, 77ie Navy Lark notched 
up 240 recordings. 

Pertwee's gallery of nautical 
numbskulls included Com- 
mander Wether by, the stam- 
merer from Naval Intelligence, 
who never quite managed to fin- 
ish a sentence, Vice-Admiral 
M Buibly” Burwasher, incapable 
of keeping his butterfly mind on 
the job, and the self-styled mas- 
ter criminal, known simply as 
tbe Master, camp and nasal, 
whom Pertwee based on his fa- 
ther’s impression of Sir Beer- 
bohm Tree. It was a very 
different Jon Pertwee who 
turned up as Dr Who in 1970, 
succeeding Patrick Trough ton. 
Unlike Trough ton's dour, black- 
clad time-traveller, here was a 
posturing Edwardian dandy 
with cape and cane, an actor's 
voice, and a great mane of 
wavy white hair. 

In the late 1970s Pertwee re- 
invented himse lf yel again to 
play Worzel Gummidge, the 
irascible scarecrow, in a very 
successful adaptation of Barbara 
Tbdd's books by Keith Water- 
house and Willis Hall. In both 
incarnations. Dr Who and 
Worzel. Pertwee was in constant 
demand for personal appear- 
ances, and charity work. After 
Joan Collins summoned him to 
do his Worzel voice for her 
coma-stricken daughter, there 
were many requests from the 
parents of sick children. 

In recent years, he toured the 
UK with a retrospective one- 
man show. Who Is Jon 
Pertwee?, looking back light- 
heartedly over hte long career 
in broadcasting. 

Despite a reputation for be- 
ing quick-tempered, egocen- 
tric and generally “difficult", 
Pertwee always preferred work- 
ing as part of a team, not the 
solo star-turn. For all his raff- 
ish flamboyance and outward 
self-assurance, at heart he was 
as insecure and thin-skinned as 
the next actor. 

Nick Smorthwaite 

Jon Pertwee’s interpretation of 
the leading role in BBC Tfele- 
vision’s Dr Who as a dashing 
man of action brought the se- 
ries to new heights of popular- 
ity in the early Seventies, writes 
John Freeman. He was the 
third actor to play the role of 
an eccentric tune-and-space- 
travelling alien, and his 24 sto- 



Pertwme as Dr Who fa 1974: a posturing Edwardian dandy with a ©Bat mana of wavy white hair 


ries still have an enduring 
appeal world-wide to this day. 

Hired to exaggerate the mild- 
ly humorous interpretation 
Patrick Houghton had given the 
character, Pertwee insisted be 
be allowed to play the role 
straight Taking their cue from 
the success of James Bond 
films, the production team 
agreed with him, working more 
action and gadgets into the 
show. Recorded in colour for 
the first time, the series bene- 
fited from many intelligently 
written stories, an increasing use 
of location work and a wider 
range of deadly monsters, from 
the Antons- killer shop-window 
dummies - to ancient, intelli- 
gent reptiles and giant spiders. 
The delightful introduction of 
the Doctor's very own Moriar- 
ty, the Master, played by the late 
Roger Delgado, was another 
key factor in the show's renewed • 
appeal, after declining ratings 
threatened its cancellation at the 
end of the Sixties, 

The Earthbound nature of 
many of this Doctor’s adven- 
tures prompted Pertwee’s oft- 


quoted recipe for Dr Who's 
lasting success - that nothing 
frightened an audience more 
than “a Yeti on your loo in Toot- 
ing Bee". One of his favourite 
stories was The Daemons , a 
thrilling sixiiarter set almost en- 
tirely in a quaint English village 
haunted by a millennia-old 
menace, which ends with the lo- 
cal church being blown to pieces 
- a model effect that worked so 
well that viewers at the time ap- 
parently jammed the BBC 
switchboard with complaints. 

In addition to swapping his 
lime-traveffing Ratios Box for an 
Edwardian roadster, the Doc- 
tor was allied with the United 
Nations Intelligence Task Force, 
soldiers and weaponry provid- 
ing a realistic background for 
this science-fiction series. The 
Unit “family" as it came to be 
called became firm favourites 
with the general public, aided 
no doubt by Pertwee’s person- 
al popularity in Fleet Street- The 
on-screen rapport between Per- 
twee and regular actors such as 
Nicholas Courtney and Katy 
Manning, the latter playing his 


longest-serving companions, ! 
was boosted by Pertwee’s en- 
thusiasm-far encouraging a 1 
sense of team spirit io sis sup- 
porting cast ' 

The combination of a popu- ! 
lar choice of actor in the lead 
role, strong casting and stories ' 
netted Dr Who an average of 
over 8 million viewers a week 
when Pertwee played tbe lead. 
With just a touai of the humour 
be was expected to give tbe role, 
Pertwee was ever the dashing 
Doctor, bringing an Edwar- 
dian elegance to the character. 
That he was such a success is 
evidenced by his enthusiastic 
reception at Dr Who conven- 
tions as far afield as Coventry, 
Indianapolis and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. He period oo Dr Who will 
always be much remembered 
and much IdVed by the show's 
manyfansj 


Jon Pertwee, acton bom London 
7 July 1919; married 1954 Jean 
Marsh (marriage dissolved), 1960 
Ingeborg Rhoesa (one son, one 
daughter); died Connecticut 20 
May 1996. 


Kumi Sugai 


Kumi Sugai belonged to the first 
group of pioneering contem- 
poraiy Japanese artists to adopt 
western styles of painting, and 


in Plans or New York.. _ 
he was born and bred in Kobe, 
his parents were of Malay ori- 
gin, oelonging to afamity of ex- 

ceDent musicians. 

He studied art at the Osaka 

School of Fme Arts, were he be- 
came acquainted with western 
painting techniques through 
the teaching of Yoshihara 
HaniyoshL At the same time be 
practised calligraphy and was 

fascinated by typography* both 
of which were to play an im- 
portant port of his later work- 
But tike so many Japanese writ- 
ers and artists, he dropped out 
of school and his first job was 

with the Haniyu Railway Com- 
pany (1937) where he was their 
commercial designer and a ere- 
. ator of advertising posters. 

Sugar left for Paris in 1952, 
Where he found Abstract Im- 
pressionism was the prevailing 
mode, the first of many move- 
ments he was to encounter and 
learn from, ranging from Pop 
and Op to Antiart, Kinetic Art 
to Minimalism. He began by 
adapting traditional ukfyoe 
woodblock techniques to his 
per-sonal vision of a foreign cul- 
ture. The forms were contem- 
porary, but the colours had the 
simplicity and radiant purity of 
classic masteis of the art that en- 
raptured Mm Gogh and the Post 
Impressionists. He also easjjer- 
imen ted with silk-screen print- 
ing and lithography. His first 
Paris production used graffiti 
with an rmfaflmg sense of sub- 
tle colouring, evoking city 
yrftwflSj men and animals at the 
limits of abstraction, with a cer- 
tain minimalism of snaps sug- 
gested by his friend Giacometti. 

His work was immediately 
noticed by prominent ait crit- 
ics and gallery owners, includ- 
ing tbe writer Charies Esiknne, 
who arranged for him to exhibit 
at the Salon d’Octobre in 1953. 
Sugars career then took off, 
with ooe-man shows in Russ and 
at the Palms des Beaux-Arts in 
Brussels in 1954, and a first ex- 
hibition of his gouaches at the 
St George's Gallery in London 
in 1955, during which he re- 
ceived an invitation to exhibit 
at the Pittsburgh Intem^tkmaL 
By 1958, he had enough work 
for an impressive retrospective 
that established his reputation. 

He went on to participate in 
all the important group exhibi- 
tions, notably at Sao Paulo Bi- 
ennale, where he won the Best' 
Foreign Artist Pc 
Kassel Dokumenl _ 

Venice Biennale. He had many, 
one-man shows in New ’Kuk, 
Dubliiana (where he won Print 
First Prize m 1961) and at the 
IbltyO Biennale in the same 
vear. In 1962. under the influ- 


ence of Giacometti, be trans- 
formed some of his subjects mto 
minimal sculptures, and illus- 
trated two books of poetry by 
the art critic Jcan-CJarence 
Lambert, who wrote extensive- 
hr about him, as did other es- 
sayists like Michel Ragom, 

Hubert Juin and Andre Pieyrc 

de Mandiaigues. He received 
extensive coverage m Thomas 

MesserisA/cxi^Art(Guggen- 

heira Foundation, 196*.)- 
Tiw». many of his contempo- 
raries, Sugar also wrorccssays. 
and published a book in French, 
La Qudt* sans fin (19 70), pre- 


sumabty with the help of Lam- 
bert. Tbe famous copperplate 
etcher, Ikeda Masuo (bom 


wiwuvrj — . 

1934) had even won the Aku- 
tagawa Prize in 1977 for his nov- 
el Egi Kai ni sasagu ("Homage 
to the Aegean"). Print-makers 
were fascinated by the uses of 
banal everyday signs and sym- 
bols, and often included odd 
words in various languages in 
their compositions. One of Sug- 
ars favounte titeraty device was 
to feature large capitate in his 
works, and even to make a let- 
ter the sole subject of the pic- 
ture. 


and amusing essays in this style 
was the famous “S" series, in 
which the letter took on a def- 
inite personality in various rav- 
ishing colours and typographs. 

In the 1960s, Sugai produced 
almost heraldic images of traf- 
fic sto ps and directional panels, 
in which repetition of purely ab- 
stracted simple forms evokes a 
hall u cinating atmosphere, in 
dream-like colourings. His work 
became more and more ab- 
stract, geometrical but still sug- 
gesting a certain reality, like his 
well-known Feszh'aJ de Tokyo, 
which 1 often admired in the 
Tbkyo Museum of Modem Art, 
or his “Autoroute” series in 
which he replaced his em- 
blematic signs and calligraphic 
icons with a refried and sensi- 
tive graphism embracing all 
kinds of textures and rainbow 
transparencies. 

Though he remained active 
to the end of his life, Kumi Sug- 
ai fell out of favour during the 
1970s and 1980s, along with the 
rest of the Ecole de Paris, when 
the centres of innovation be- 
came New York and the West 
Coast. But we can still enjoy his 
best woric in all the great art mu- 
seums of the world, and his 
death wffl certainly be followed 
by a reverential retrospective in 
his native city. He was a great 
universal abstractionist, of that 
raize kind whose “endless quest” 
for more rarefied forms, of ex- 
___ in never lacked a warm 
iuman feeling. . - 

James Kirionp 

Kumi Sugai, painter and print- 
maker: bam Kobe, Japan 13 
March 1919, died Kobe 14 May 
1996, 
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Simon Weinstock 


Simon Weinstock was the third 
descendant of a great modem 
racing dynasty. His family 
owned several top-class race- 
horses, the greatest of which was 
undoubtedly Hey, the winner by 
a staggering seven lengths of the 
Derby at Epsom in 1979. 

The colt, whit* ran in the 
colours of Weinstock's grand- 
father, the late Sir Michael So- 
bell, went on to win the Irish 
Derby at the CUrragh, the King 
George VI and the Queen Eliz- 
abeth Diamond Stakes at Ascot, 
and the Benson & Hedges Gold 
Cup at York. Troy then sired 
Helen Street, who won the 
Irish Oaks for the We instocks 
in 1985. 

Weinstock was the family's 
expert on breeding and form, 
who basically managed all their 
raring affairs. He was active 
alongside his father Lord 
Weinstock in the family's racing 
business for over 20 years. Fa- 
ther and son had equal shares 
in almost all the horses that 
passed through their hands. 

Most of the horses the 
Wcinstocks raced were bred 
by them at the 300-acre Bally- 
macoli Stud farm in County 
Meath in Ireland. The trainers 


they patronised over the years 
included Major Dick Hem, the 
French trainers David Smaga - 
who trained Lancastrian to win 
the 1983 Prix Ganay for them 
at Longchamp - and John 
Hammond, Lord Huntingdon, 
Peter Chapple-Hyam and 
Michael Stoute. This season tbe 
We instocks have 37 horses 
spread between eight different 
trainers in Britain and France. 

The most notable horse to 
run in Simon Weinstock's own 
colours was Ela-Mana-Mou, 
whom he shrewdly purchased 
out of the trainer Guy Har- 
wood’s stable at the end of the 
1979 season. Under the care of 
his new trainer Dick Hem, Ela- 
Mana-Mou went on to win the 
Edipse Stakes at Sandown Park 
and the King George VI and the 
Queen Elizabeth Diamond 
Stakes in 1980. 

The Wcinstocks’ best filly 
was Sun Princess, who won the 
Oaks by 12 lengths as a maid- 
en (the first race she had ever 
won) in 1983 and then went on 
to further Classic success in the 
St Leger at Doncaster. 

The one big race which al- 
ways eluded Weinstock was the 
Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe at 


Longchamp. The family came 
loose on a number of occasions: 
Homeric, Ela-Man-Mou and 
Sun Princess were all placed in 
the race, but their biggest dis- 
appointment came in 1979 
when even Troy succumbed to 
the family’s Arc hoodoo, run- 
ning below his best to finish 
third to Three Troikas. 

More recently, the Wein- 
stocks won last year’s Irish 
2,000 Guineas at the Curragh 
with Spectrum, who went on to 
win the Champion Stakes at 
Newmarket. The colt, who the 
Weinstocks own in partnership 
with Robert Sangster, remains 
in training this year. And they 
have a contender for this year’s 
Derby in Nash House, who, pri- 
or to his disappointing fourth 
place in the Dante Stakes at 
York last week, had been dis- 
puting ante-post favouritism 
for the Epsom Classic. 

Ian Davies 

Simon Weinstock was a leading 
member of the small, tightiyknil 
group that runs General Elec- 
tric Co (GEC), the largest and 
most profitable of Britain's de- 
fence and heavy engineering 
businesses, writes Stephen Aris. 


He was also the only and much- 
loved son of Lord Weinstock, 
tbe creator and driving force of 
the modem GEC. 

It is no secret that it was 
Arnold Weinstock’s dearest 
wish that Simon should succeed 
him as chief executive. As We- 
instock pdre te already several 
years past the official GEC re- 
tirement date, the succession 
should have been settled some 
time ago. But the City institu- 
tions were reluctant to give Si- 
mon their backing. And though 
the Weinstock family is the 
largest single private share- 
holder, the City's views could 
not be ignored - which is why, 
earlier this year, tbe palm went, 
not to Simon, but to George 
Siznpson of Lucas. 

with a figure as strong as 
Arnold Weinstock, it was in- 
evitable that the sen should have 
been somewhat in his father’s 
shadow. Educated at Winches- 
ter and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where he read Greats, 
Simon Weinstock struck those 
that met him as a young man as 
being shy and ill at ease in large 
groups or in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. However, close 
friends and colleagues say that 


he was good company with a 
tremendous sense of humour. 

His wedding to Laura Legb, 
the daughter of Major Sir Fran- 
cis Legh, equerry to the Queen 
Mother and private secretary to 
Princess Margaret, was a grand 
affair with a reception at St 
James’s Palace, the centrepiece 
of which was an enormous cake 
decorated with the colours car- 
ried by the Weinstocks’ Derby 
winner, Troy. 

After a spell in the City with 
S.G. Warburg, Simon Wein- 
stock joined GEC in 1982 and 
five years later was appointed 
to tbe board as commercial di- 
rector. He had special respon- 
sibility for the defence side of 
the business. He negotiated, 
among others, tbe Marconi/ 
Matra joint venture and played 
an all important part in the com- 

E 's dealings with the 
jpoiies and Mergers Com- 
mission, the most recent con- 
cerning the takeover of VSEL, 
the warship builders. 


Simon Weinstock, businessman 
and racehorse owner: bom 24 
February 1952; married Laura 
Legh (three daughters); died 18 
May 1996. 
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Spiros Argiris, conductor and 
arts administrator, died Monte 
Carlo, 19 May, aged 47. Direc- 
tor of the Spoleto Festival in 
Charleston, South Carolina and 
its counterpart in Spoleto, Italy 
since 1986. Resigned both posts 
in 1992 because of political in- 
fighting but returned the next 
year. 

Efidgi Hojo, playwright, died 
Kamakura, Japan, 19 May, aged 
93. Famous for fusing high art 
with popular drama, he was 
for many years the resident 
playwright for the “shinkokuge- 
kT (new national theatre) act- 
ing company. Wrote more than 
200 plays. 

Wfllis Conover, broadcaster, 
died Alexandra, Virginia, 17 
May, aged 75. From 1955, host- 
ed “Music USA”, broadcasting 
jazz worid-wide, cm the Voice of 
America radio station. 

Edgar Orteaberg, violinist, died 
Phfladelphia, 16 May, aged 96. 
Formed the Berlin Quartet in 
1927; in 1940, fled Europe for 
America, where he played for 
five years with the Budapest 
Quartet, a group of European 
refugees who performed four 
concerts a day. 


Thun Bnnty, publisher, died 
Phnom PCnh, 18 May. Anti- 
government publisher of the 
Odamktek Khmer (“Khmer Ide- 
al") newspaper. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ 

DEATHS 

HAYES: Joan. On 10 May 19%. tragi- 
cally in a car accident in the United 
States, wife ot BQL President or Si 
John's College, Oxford, and mother 
or Julia, Robert and Stephen. 
SCOTR Angela Rose. On 17 May, aged 

25 yean, medpcaoi fully in her sleep 
after a tong iHocss so bravely borne. 
Donations in her mcmoiy for St 
Catherine's Hospice, SoHtKKough, 
may be «nt c/o Ernest Brigham ru- 
nctal Director Ltd, 5 1 Si John Street, 
Bridling! oru East Yorkshire YOlti 
5NN. 

Announcements for Gazette BERTHS, 
MARRJAC.ES & DEATHS (Births. 
Adoptions, Mamies, Deaths, Memo- 
rial services, WedrSni: annwersartes. In 
Memortamj should be seat in writing 
to die Gazette EffinmThe Independent, 
2 Canada Sqa#rc,Ce nary Lon- 

don E14 SDL, telephoned to 0171-293 
3011 or fined to 0171-293 2010. sod a« 
charged at £&50 a line (VAT extra). The 
Independent's main switchboard num- 
ber is 0171-293 20W. 


Birthdays 

Mr Geoffrey Archer, television news- 
caster, 52; Dr John Annitage, Prin- 
cipal, College of St Hfld and St Bede, 
Durham, 64; Lord Oydesjmtr, former 
Lord-Lieutenant Tor Lanarkshire, 79; 
Mr Michael Crick, television jour- 
nalist, 38; Baron Guy de Rothschild, 
banker, 87; Mr Malcolm Fraser, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Australia, 56; 
Mr David Hunt MB 54; Mr Teny 
Lightfoot, bandleader and jazz nm- 
sidaa 61; Mr Leonard Manasseh. ar- 
chitect, 80; Dr Leonard Mullins, 
authority on rubber. 7& Mr Dipalc 
Naody, Head of Equal Opportunities. 
Social Services Department, Not- 
tinghamshire County Council, 60; 
Mr Andrew Neil former Editor, the 
Sunday Times, 47; Miss Rosalind 
Plowright, soprano. 47; Mr Harold 
Robbins, novelist, SO; Mrs Maty 
Robinson, President of the Irish Re- 
public, 52; Mr Leo Saycr, singer. 4& 

Professor Sir David Smith, Presi- 
dent. Vfalfson College, Oxford, 66; Mr 
Robert Wfeteh, sflrersmith, 67; Pro- 
fessor Stanley Wells, Shakespearean 
scholar, 66; Mr Efestnond Wilcox, ra- 
dio and television presenter, 65; The 
Right Rev Mark Wxxi, former Bish- 
op of LudJow, 77; Mr James Wood- 
house, director, ISIS East, 63. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Albrecht Dftrer, painter and 
engrarer, 1*171; Philip fi. King of 
Spain, 1527; Alexander Pope, poet 
and satirist, 2688; Frauds Egerton, 
third Duke of Bridgewater, canal pi' 
oncer, 2736; Joseph Fouchc, Due 
cfOtrante, French rerrohrtionaiy and 
secret police chief; 1763; Elizabeth 
Fry (Gurney), philanthropist and 
prison reformer, 1780; Amy Fay, pi- 
anist, 1844; Henri Rousseau, primi- 
tive painter, 1844; Emfle Vorhaeren, 
poet, 1855; Glenn Hammond Curtiss, 
aviation pioneer, 1878; Konstantin 
Georgeyevich Pa us to vs ky, writer, 

1892; Mated Lajasfireuer, architect 
and designer, 1902; Thomas Wright 
(Fats) Waller, songwriter and pianist, 

1904; Raymond W illiam Stacy Burr, 
film actor, 1917. Deaths; Henry VI, 
King of England, murdered 1471; 
Hernando de Soto, soldier an d ex- 
plorer, 1542; James Graham, First 
Marquess of Montrose, Scottish roy- 
alist, executed 1650; Robert Harley, 
first Eari of Oxford, statesman. 1734; 
Christopher Smart, poet, 1771; Chris- 
tian Thomsen, archaeologist, 1865; 
Prince Paul Anion von Gabnthea Es- 
ter hazy. diplomat 1866; Franz von 
Suppe (Francesco Cavaliere Soppe 
Demelli), composer, 1895; General 


Venustiano Carranza, President of 
Mexico, murdered by revolutionar- 
ies 1920; Ronald Arthur Annesley 
Fhbank, novelist, 1926; Jane Addatns, 
sociologist, 1935; Hugo de Vries, ge- 
neticist, 1935; Kenneth Mackenzie 
Qaric, Baron, an historian, 1983; 
Dine Grandi, Conte de Mordono, 
politician, 1988. On this day: St He- 
lena was discovered by the navigator, 
Joao da Nova Caste 11, 1502; 
Napoleon was defeated by tbe Aus- 
trians at the Battle of Aspem-Esshng, 
1809; the Standard newspaper was 
first published, 1827; Captain 
William Hobson proclaimed British 
sovereignty over the whole of New 
Zealand. 1840; gold was discovered 
in Australia, 1851; during the Amer- 
ican Civil War, the Battle of 
Spotsylvania ended, 1864; tbe Treaty 
of Frankfurt was ratified, 1871; Leon- 
cavallo’s opera / Pagtiaca was fast 
performed, Milan 1892; the Man- 
chester Ship Canal ms officially 
opened, 1894; Summer Time 
(daylight saving) was begun in 
Britain, 1916; Charles A Lindbergh 
readied Paris at die end of his Cight 
across the Atlantic, 1927. Today is the 
Feast Day of St Andrew Boboia, 
St Godfric and St Theophflus of 
Corte. 


Lectures 

National Gallery: Colin Wiggins. 
“May-he (iii): Rembrandt, or not?", 
lpm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Agnes 
Holden, "Stained glass” (for visitors 
with visual impaired), 230pm 
British Museum: Lynn Mcskefl, 
“Death and tbe Egyptian Middle 
Class: a vkw from the ground up". 
2.25pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Angela 
Cox, “Regency Women", 2.20pm. 
Royal Society, The Jagdlsh Chandra 
Bose Memorial Lecture ( to be held 
at University College, London): Pro- 
fessor M.M. Shanoa, “Mkxopbase 
reaction engineering”, 530pm. 
Royal Over-Seas League: Jane 
Brown, ‘‘Lutyens and the Edwar- 
dians', 7pm. 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Architecture Centre: Lang- 
lanris & BoD, “Collapsing "Tune". 
630pm. 

Luncheons 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Sir Nicholas Bonsor Bt MR Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, hosted a 


luncheon yesterday at tbe Rqyal 
Society, Carlton House Ifcxrace, 
London SWl, in honour of Mr 
Blagovest Sendov, Speaker of the 
Bul garian Pariiamgnt, anri Mrs At fl wi 
Semiova. 

Royal Over-Seas League 
Sir Geoffrey Elierton was the host at 
a luncheon held yesterday at Over- 
Seas House, Si James's, London 
SWl, in honour of Mr Mwanyeageia 
Ngali. High Commissioner for 
Kenya, and of Mrs Nga li. 

Receptions 

India League 

Mr hiHng SiWmwn, Oiaimian nf the 
India League, and Mr S. N. Gouris- 
aria. Honorary General Secretary, 
were hosts of a reception held yes- 
terday evening at tbe India Qub.Aid- 
nych, London WC2, by .the India 
Leogoe in honour of Mr Go pal 
Gandhi, Director of the Nehru Cen- 
tre, who his been appointed India's 
High Commissi oner to tbe'Repob- 
Jic of South Africa, and of Mre ’Sra 
Gandhi. Amongst those present 
were: 

Mr MtctKwl Rkh. President Mr John Grigg; 

MrRJLJBsgri; Drutf Mnt&Shdrankan 


Mr V. Kuucaam; Mr Maheodre Ksd and Mn 
K»nl; Mr PC Venn*; Mra Ranwt* Bashdum; 
DrudMaAnu Min; Mr and Mn Aztm 
Horam; MrRiaumS. Dabuk. 


Dinners 

Royal Society of Saint George 
Mrs Pauline Holliday, Chairman of 
the Council of the Royal Society of 
Saint Geoxge, and Mr ftter Hafiiday, 
presided at die Installation Dinner 
of the Oty of London Brandi of the 
Royal Sodety of Saint George held 
yesterday evening at the City lively 
Club. London EC4. The guest speak- 
ers were Sir Gordon Shaoocfc and Mr 
Bernard Morgan. 


Appointments 

Mr David CoMn CMC, to be 
Ambassador to tbs Kingdom of Bel- 
ghim. 

Mrjobn Bernard GoidtagQC, to be 
a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Miss Lesley Diane Millard, 

MrS«pbenJdmVMlaa»,iobeDis- 

irfcrJfu(%ps on the South Eastern Qr- 
CiiiL 

Mr David John lipoma, to be D»- 
tnct Judge on the Midland and Ox- 
ford CircuiL 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Dales of Edinburgh, President of 
World Wide Fund for Nature, WWF- Lj- 

tenmitanal, vUts & Matbei Ud, Ca- 

nary Wharf, London E14; as President, 
Royal Commission for the EbthBririon of 
1851, attends the Commission ert Dinner 
at Anatnms’ Hat], London EC2. The 
Prince of Wales visits Fanndbmy, Dorch- 
ester. Dorset, and torn* the development, 
opens the offices of SMTfccfa Limited and 
holds a reception for ihoK involved with 
the dcwtoptncnLThe Daheonfcrfcattemfe 
the Third Eastern European Organised 
Crime Symposium Dinner gheo by the N* 
tuna] Criminal hucHJgcDcc ServiceaOjm- 
caster House. London SWLThe Princess 
Royal, Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly ot the Church of Scoi- 
teld, visas the Phi»mni Centre, Slnuhdydc 
Regional Council Social Wort Offices. 
Rothesay, visits the lotu Coramunkyand 

tons Cathedral, vein laurrcdc, Dunoon. 
Uodri^D^muiraiiaT&pyrichank.aJid 
visits Kflmorc and Oban Parish Centre, 
Oban. Princess Margaret, President, the 
Guide Association, attends the Annual 
General Meeting fit Commonwealth 
Hcadqnartois.LontfcuSWl.andintbcaf- 
ternoon at Church House ConEerenoo cen- 
tre, London SW2. . 

Changing of the Gnard 
The Household Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen's Lit Guard aju' 
Hone Guards. Ham; F Company Scou^ 1 
Guards mounts the Owen's Ouard, at 
taddngfca* Pkfatcc, 21 30m. band pro- 
vided by the Irish Gumds. 
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Wanted: a modern British patriotism 


M rs Thatcher took her handbag 
to it The British Council was 
one of those B ritish institutions 
- the BBC another - that she decided 
was neither commercial nor patriotic so 
she bashed it with r elish. Du ring the 
Major years, skin has grown over the 
BBC’s weals; Auntie now looks fat and 
sassy. But the British Council is in trou- 
ble still It deserved a good shake hit not 
the death by a thousand cuts the Trea- 
suy seems determined to inflict upon 
it It should be replaced by a modern 
institution suited to Britain’s needs at 
the end of this Century. It should not be 
overlooked, forgotten and then buried. 

This week, the Foreign Office will 
decide whether to stick with its planned 
reductions in the council's support - 
reductions that seem the more unfair 
because staff dakn to have been chang- 
ing the way they work in just the ways 
ministers have demanded. The British 
Council now sells Engiish-as-a-for- 
eign-Ianguage courses. It puts on fairs 
in the Far East to attract students to 
British universities. It liaises with pub- 
lishers. Yet it remains in the fiscal fir- 
ing line. 

That may be because it has feDen 
between stools. It has not been, like the 
BBC, robust enough to talm some pri- 
vate sector shilling*; while retaining its 
public identity. Yet neither has it turned 
itself into a candidate for privatisation, 
for it still does thing s tike meet foreign - 
^pdents arriving at Heathrow, which pri- 


vate companies would not pay for. It is 

a victim of Whitehall turf war, a symbol 
of the increasing enfeeblement of the 
Foreign Office under Malcolm RifkindL 

Yet the council’s problem goes 
deeper. It lacks a popular m air far e , but 
not because it promotes concert tours 
or ^ in any obvious way highbrow (in 
fact, the British Council’s besetting 
problem is a kind of middle brow 
mediocrity). Its problem is us. Its fate 
is bound up with the half-debate now 
going on in this country about identity 
and nationhood. The crude imagery 
and debased la ng ua g e used by the 
Euro-sceptics (see Julian Critchle/s 
polemic on the folio wing page) should 
not obscure the resonance of their fear 
of the foreign and the future. In such 
circumstances, the British Council is 
condemned to construct a Britain for 
external consumption made up of safe 
culture, Shakespeare with Bums and 
Dylan Thomas in supporting roles. 

What nation, whose culture? Any 
institution that dares to delve into tins 
explosive territory is bound to live dan- 
gerously. The British Council suffers 
from anachronism. People think of it 
in terms derived from Graham Greene 
or, somewhat more up to date, Mal- 
colm Bradbury. libraries in Brno or 
Vilnius might once have served as a 
civilised corner during the Cold War. 
But in the age of the Internet, what is 
the purpose of the British Council? 
Would the Bulgarians rather have 
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fast modems or George Eliot? 

- There are no reliable cost-benefit 
equations in cultural diplomacy. 
Defenders of the British Council tend 
to resort to outrageous non-sequiturs 
linking perfor m ances of the Bard in 
Cairo to Anglo-Egyptian amity. Other 
nations, the French and Germans, 
have never bothered with that kind of 
calculation. They do it because they are 
surer of who they are. German politi- 
cians do not worry whether the Goethe 
Institute helps to sell BMWs. 

The British CoundTs problem is not 
just to do with the meaning of British- 
ness but the character of culture. These 


days, culture escapes the bounds of the 
"arts' 1 . It long ago ceased to be politi- 
cally possible to define it as “high” in 
TS Eliot’s terms. It is not a surrender 
to relativism to acknowledge that per- 
formances and products of high qual- 
ity are made under all kinds of rubrics, 
musical, theatrical, sporting, fashion, 
film, “style” architecture and design. 
The British Council has suffered from 
being out of touch with Lhis culture. 

And this kind of cultural capital is 
increasingly what this nation will have 
to trade on. Culture is serious business, 
although it does not look like h. Only 
a hypocritical government would deny 


to fashion designers, music makers 
and performers the kind of assistance 
laid on over the years for munitions 
manufacturers and machine-tool mak- 
ers. The practical question is: what 
mechanism will best promote culture, 
made up as it is by many "small and 
medium enterprises” let alone a near- 
anarchic gallery of doers. The answer 
is not the British Council as currently 
structured. Some new organisation, 
cooler, more credible, quicker on its 
feet, is needed. 

The council's functions should be 
reapportioned - as part of a wider 
Whitehall overhaul. Student welfare 
and government sponsorship should be 
a university responsibility. For the “ cul- 
tural mission", two principles hold. 
British culture is saleable. If only half 
the recent hyping of British artistic 
renaissance is true (and something 
remarkable does seem to be going on 
in a number of fields), then there are 
products aplenty. Foreign markets are 
eager. The state* can assist by facilitat- 
ing, promoting, celebrating. 

The second principle is pride. Yes- 
terday the Liberal Democrat leader 
launched a spirited attack on the Toxy 
claim to be the party of patriots. A for- 
mer milit ary man, he scorned the iden- 
tification of national strength with iso- 
lation. In the modern world, national 
pride might even take the form of feel- 
ing pride in the Vivienne Westwoods of 
the next generation. 


Sacking comes 
to the world of 
George Smiley 

Tt would never have happened in Smi- 
Jjey’s day. Then, spies disgruntled and 
disaffected with the secret service that 
employed them fought back In’ selling 
secrets to the enemy. Treason, thev 
called it But it was all done away from 
the glare of publicity. Between friends 
who were enemies, and all that. In the 
eyes of those secretive establishment 
patriarchs, the Nineties strategy for the 
disaffected spy will seem an even greater 
betrayal. One sacked spy wants to take 
MI6 to the European Court of Human 
Rights with a claim for unfair dismissal. 

Imagine it, that ever-so-secrei, ever- 
so-British institution forced to wash its 
dirty linen in a European court. Who 
knows where it might end? James Bond 
would have to answer countless charges 
of sexual harassment. And no one 
could justify the recruitment of Wor- 
mold, the hapless vacuum-cleaner sales- 
man - Graham Greene's man in 
Havana - on grounds of merit and equal 
opportunities. What incompetence are 
spies dismissed for putting coded infor- 
mation in the wrong hollow tree trunk? 

“National security” should not save 
MI 6 from such public humiliation. We 
want to know why our spies get sacked. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Europol 
treaty causes 
concern 

Sir: The decision by the Home 
Secretary to postpone the 
ratification of the Europol treaty 
is to be applauded (report, 20 
May), albeit that this decision was 
made only to retaliate against the 
EU ban on British beef and beef 
products. 

The Europol treaty, once in 
force, will pose real concerns to all 
within the £U in relation to data 
protection and the use and storage 
of sensitive information. There are 
genuine concerns as to the treaty’s 
lawfulness both under English law 
and that of the European 
conventions Human Bights^ „ . 
However, there has been no 
detailed review of the treaty for its 
mpliance with long established 
_ !mmon-law traditions or 
international human rights 
standards. 

At the same time, the insistence 
of the UK that jurisdiction of the 
European Court of Justice is not 
to be extended to the treaty will 
mean that it will not be possible to 
have an overall European-wide 
determination of the treaty. As a 
result, the guarantee of an 
effective remedy for the treaty’s - 
breach is unlikely. Leaving the 
resolution of disputes to domestic 
law, as is currently envisaged, will 
result in a “botch notch” 
approach. This will inevitably 
mean that within one jurisdiction 
a remedy might be forthcoming, _ 
whereas in another, where there is 
not the same level of data 
protection, an individual will get 
no redress. 

The Europol treaty is of direct 
relevance to everyone in the EU, 
yet there has only been modest 
scrutiny of the treaty by national 
parliaments in member states. Hie 
treaty was signed in December 
1995 without any debate in 
Parliament or in the media. 
However, as the Home Secretary 
appears intent on delaying the 
treaty's ratification, this rekindles 
the possibility of a debate on the 
floor of the House. 

JONATHAN COOPE 
Director of Law & Policy 
i fjpertv (National Council 
for Civil Liberties) 

London SE1 

Mary Taylor’s 
‘other book’ 

Sir Delighted as one would be to 
learn of the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown Bronte novel, I thmk it 
cannot be at the expense of 
depriving Charlotte Bronte's 
friend, Mary Thylor (1817-1893). 
of her own rights of authorship 
(“Miles away from the real 
Bronte", 20 May). 

Miss Miles was published in 
1890, probably at TkyJoris own 
expense. We have references in 
her letters to Bronte to two boots 
she was working on, a novel and 

music, poverty disputing, po^cs, 

and original views of life .a 

description which corresponds to 
the novel that finally emerged. 

Shcconfessed to difficulties m 
portraying male characters, and 
mdeeiher main concern is not 
with writing a romance, but with 

development and 

ultimate fates of three you^S 
heroines. There is neither the 

Miss Miles we have a wen- 



More wfectioiLS diseases are JciUmg people 


constructed novel, expressing in a 
good story. Mary Thyloris firm 
convictions of the need for women 
to work for their own 
independence. 

Iky lor was severely critical of 
Bronte’s presentation of the women 
and work problem in Shirley, _ 
a/x^remg her of cowardice and 
treachery to the women’s cause. 

She held radical views about 
women’s rights and Miss Mpes 
represents one of the media 
through which die expressed them. 
After five years spent rese ar c hin g 
Tfcylor’s life and work I azn 
convinced that she warrants a 
respected place in the hi story o f the 
19 th-century women’s movement 
and the literature, theory and 
fiction connected with it 
JOAN BELLAMY 
Senior Visiting Research FeBow 

flu Open University 
Milton Keynes 

Time to protect 
the tsetse fly 

Sin Nicholas Schoon’s thought- • 
provoking article (“When » * 
right to destroy nature ,15 May) 
about why the survival of the 
unloved nail fungus is as , m 
important as the “charismatic 
otter had me nodding in quiet 
agreement until he hit a raw nerve 

bv suggesting it was fine to 

extinguish species like the tsetse 

fly because they cause disease m 

humans. 

The tsetse fly exposes the 
appalling dilemma 
conservationists often find 
themselves in. Tfcetse flies cause 
sleeping sickness in cattle 8°“ 

humans, and as a result axe a great 


friend of wildlife. If you gp by air 
over the Okavango delta in 
Botswana, you can see an 
astrmfct 


the tsetse areas - where wildlife, 
immune to sleeping sideness, 
thrives - from the tsetse 
eradication zones where cattle and 
humans have moved in and there 
is not an antelope or buffalo in 
sight. . ‘ 

SIMON XYSTER 
Director General 
WUdhfe 
London SW1 

Sin Nicholas Schoon says man has 
the right to eradicate what he calls 
“natural enemies” like the tsetse 
fly. There are thousands of 
animats and insects which have the 
capacity to harm or kill humans. 
Spiders, scorpions, sharks, 
crocodiles, lions, tigers, piranhas. 
They all have, and stfll do, kill 
humans. They can .all be placed in 
Mr Schoon’s classification 
“natural enemies”. Should we 
destroy them too? 

In an ideal world pest control 
schemes are desirable but 
experience says we must be careful 
when we play God. Man has 
despoiled many places by 
randomly using dangerous 
chemicals to kul pests. Should we 
swamp malarial areas with 
pesticide to kill off mosquitoes? 

If Mr Schoon is right and we are 
only playing nature’s game when 
we destroy our “natural enemies" 
there is no hope for the future. We 
exert such fearsome control over 
most of the planet that if we 
destroy everything that can harm 
or kffl people we will mortality 


wound the ecosystem upon which 
we all rely. 

The way to save what is left of 
nature is to concentrate on what 
Mr Schoon scornfully describes as 
the “fluffy” animal approach to 
wildlife conservation. By 
supporting efforts to save rhinos, 


whales, elephants, and other 
‘‘fluffy” species organisations are 
protecting vast ecosystems which 
contain thousands of other 
species. We should recognise the 
importance of “ugly” animals and 
insects, but at least by protecting 
the “fluffy” ones we are providing 
an umbrella for them afl. 

BILL BROWN 
Protecting African Wildlife 
St Hetier Jersey 


Uninspired by 
‘Jerusalem’ 

Sir In his article on the Church of 
Scotland’s rejection of the hymn 
based on William Blake’s 
“Jerusalem", John Walsh seems to 
completely miss the point (‘‘Bring 
no spears to ‘Jerusalem’ ”, 18 
May). His problem is illustrated 
very well by his anachronistic 
paragraph on Joseph of 
Arimalhea. 

If Joseph of Arimathea came to 
this part of the world, it was not 
England that he visited, but 
Britain, because “England" did 
not exist at that time. The Anglo- 
Saxons were still living in what is 
now Germany and did not invade 
Britain for another 500 years or 
so. Suxrilariy any mention of the 
tales of the Holy Grail and King 


Arthur in reference to “England” 
is extremely misleading. The tales 
of King Arthur originate in Welsh 
literature and radicate an early 
British Welsh king striving to keep 
his Anglo-Saxon English enemies 
out of the sacred island of Britain 
and to prevent them from creating 
“England”. 

Mr Walsh’s ethnocentric 
English viewpoint seems to 
prevent him from realising that 
neither the Scottish nor Welsh 
soul is likely to feel very inspired 
by sin gin g a hymn that excludes 

insteadkrf Britain. The fart is that, 
through a use of words which is 
offensive to the other two nations 
of the island of Britain, the hymn 
is limited in its appeal. 

RBEYNON 

Swansea 


Conservation for 
the millennium 

Sir Why not switch the focus of 
mille nnium funding towards 
conserving the buildings and sites, 
landscapes and townscapes, that 
have played a significant part in 
shaping Britain’s history and 
culture over the last thousand 
years or more, and celebrating 
their value in all manner of ways. 

Many cathedrals for example 
require substantially increased 
funding if they are to survive to 
3QQQAD, cope positively with the 
tourist explosion, and continue to 
delight and fascinate UK citizens. 

People of all ages, and in all 
parts of the UK, could directly 
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participate. Well handled, an 
historical and evolutionary theme 
could help put the Great back into 
Britain entering a new 
mill ennium. 

GRAHAM M LOMAS 
Purley, Surrey 

Sir The Great Exhibition was 
designed by Joseph Paxton, the 
Festival erf Britain by James 
Gardner. Both men were 
visionary, and in their own small 
way, geniuses. 

I used to work for Gardner as a 
youpg designer he used to 
impress on me that the world is 
divided into two types of 
individual “doers" and ‘Talkers". 

1 suggest that Lhc Millennium 
Commission (a lot of talkeis who 
perhaps talk too much) hand the 
job over to Sir Richard Rogers 
and Sir Bob Scott and let them get 
on with h, otherwise, as you 
suggest (leading article, 19 May) 
nothing will happen. 

ROBERT LETTS 
Department of Architecture. 
Landscape and 3D 
Manchester Metropolitan 
Unaerstiy 

Sin Who needs a state exhibition 
to celebrate the millennium? Most 
of us all be exhibiting and partying 
anyway. 

Wouldn't the millennium be best 
celebrated if the proposed £400m 
was used to combat poverty and 
homelessness in the country ?*Then 
we could all go into the next century 
knwing that both public and private 
money had been used to redress 
soda! inequalities. 

This would give us an even bigger 
justification to celebrate. 

BAINDU AMISA BRIGHT 
London WJ1 


Plagued by- 
book prizes 

Sin If cvciy established book prize 
should engender controversy, I 
suppose that the Committee on 
the Public Understanding of 
Science and the Science Museum 
should be grateful to Tom Wilkie 
(16 May) for his efforts to pul the 
Rhone-Poulcnc prize for Sdcncc 
Books in the Booker league. But 
he strains at a gnaL 

Amo Karlen’s Plague’s Progress 
(to which the jury of which 1 was 
the chairman awarded this year's 
prize) and Laurie Garrett's The 
Coming Plague do cover similar 
ground, but Karlen's is by far the 
better book, not least in being half 
the length. 

Nor does Karlen follow Garrett's 
recipe for lending drama to the text 
by beginning every other chapter 
wih an account of a microbe-hunt- 
ing hero in extremis in a hospital 
bed. More to the point (for a sd- 
ence book), inaiiy of Garrett’s ex- 
planations of the surge of novel in- 
fections in recent decid e s rely on 
tendentiously over-sharp argu- 
ments by the likes of Paul Ehrlich. 

My own guess is that if Virago 
had nominated Garrett, the jury 
would have only been confirmed in 
its belief that Karlen’s book is at 
once a vivid and a balanced state- 
ment of an important issue which, 
in my judgement, Garre li has over- 
written and overstated. Even so, it 
is a pity that Virago overlooked 
this year's competition. 

Sir JOHN MADDOX 
London W8 

Sir Tom Wilkie is entitled to his 
opinion of the relative merits of 
Amo Karlen's Plague’s Progress 
and Laurie Garrett's 77ir Coming 
Plague. Td like to point out, how- 
ever, that Plague's Progress was 
praised by Oliver Sacks for its 
“combination of meticulous re- 
search and easy, natural writing”, 
and by Roy Porter for its avoid- 
ance of hysteria, its clarity and 
completeness. 1 only wish Mr 
Wilkie had been equally assiduous 
in his avoidance of hysteria. 

MIKE PETTY 
Editorial Director 
Victor Gotiancz 
London , WC2 

Victor Gollancz are the publishers 
of ‘Plague's Progress’ 


Jumbled up 

Sir: Daniel Libeskind’s design for 
an extension to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (report, 17 May) 
seems to fall between two stools - 
is it a building or a sculpture? As 
architecture it docs not display the 
order and beauty we expert. Per- 
haps the design is an attempt to il- 
lustrate chaos theory or the latest 
intellectual fads. 

As a sculpture it is not aestheti- 
cally pleasing - all those dominat- 
ing angles, rectangular forms, 
straight oblique lines and planes 
suggesting movement (unsettling 
in a building), emotional turmoil 
and aggression (very masculine), 
only relieved by a hemisphere and 
cylinder (the breast and phallus?) 
and the circular shape of what ap- 
pears to be the Albert Hall 
crushed at the side. 

A museum is a place of tranquil- 
lity and contemplation, primarily 
for (he mind. It should welcome 
and not overwhelm. This design 
appears to be a iumble of chil- 
dren’s building blocks of which the 
child has tired and knocked down. 
It Is noi suitable for a museum. 

W SHARPER 
TmstaU. 

Stokc-On-TrcnJ 
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the commentators 


Requiem for a 
man with the 
wrong vowels 

The ousting of Paul Garnbaceini 
from Radio 3 is a victory for Middle 
England, writes Fiona Maddocks 


Y es, 1 confess iL When 
Paul Gam ban: ini took 
over the 9am slot on 
Radio 3 fast October I was 
aghast. Had my colleague 
Nicholas KenyoD (Controller of 
Radio 3), in all other respects 
unimpeachable, taken leave of 
his senses? As a listener, I 
could discern no logic in replac- 
ing solid, serious Composer of 
the Week, a mainstay of Radio 
3's output, with yet another 
spin -a- CD sequence of music, 
glued together with dollops of 
banal chat as it undoubtedly 
would be. Change, yes. But 
revolution like this? Surely a bit 
oturi' for Radio 3, ratings war or 
not. 

With appalled fascination, I 
soon became a connoisseur of 
the Garabaccini style. In Lhe 
first week, the choice of a daily 
“Tone Pome" stirred a shudder 
of disbelief - this, on Radio 3. 
A Tone Pbme! Would no one 
tell him that in English we 
spell it Pt>-em? Alas, poor Lord 
Reilh and all other bench- 
marks of seriousness, moral 
decency and what you will. 
While not quite for hanging or 
stoning, I was ready to hurl at 
this beleaguered American disc 
jockey one of the blancmanges 
in which he seemed deter- 
mined we should wallow each 
morning. 

Now, we learn, he is being 
dropped. In a complete turn- 
about, I find myself regretting 
his departure. An impeccable 
presenter of Kaleidoscope, 
clever and cultivated, Gam- 
baccini had at first sounded ill- 
at-ease in his Radio 3 seat. Yet, 
over the months, his pro- 
gramme has come into its own, 
helped, it is true, by an increase 
in music and a decrease in 
chat. His choice of repertoire 
is bold and exploratory, with a 
major work - yesterday a 
Brahms piano quartet - in 
each programme. Gone are 
the cloying personal observa- 
tions of early days (“I once had 
a piano ..." fingers in the 
mind), replaced by pithy, well- 
written scripts redolent of the 
days when Radio 3 had a 
department devoted to such 
lhin°s. Significantly, his pro- 
duction company, Mentorn, 
consists in part of former 
Radio 3 staff. But finally, his 
sweet American tones have 
proved a turn-off - for every- 
one but me. He's just not a 
Radio 3 man. 

His demise is heralded as a 
victory for the voice of Middle 
England, represented here, 
a typically, by Gerald Kaufman, 


and the Save Radio 3 cam- 
paign. This campaign's aim. if 
1 understand correctly, is to 
keep Radio 3 much as it was 
until that awful Mr Kenyon 
arrived with all his brash bright 
ideas in 1992, with a little more 
Mozart here, a lot less Ligeti 
there. You see by the woolliness 
of the goal just how complex is 
the Controller's task. Forget 
those elusive new listeners. The 
old ones are the problem. The 
traditionalists themselves 
divide into warring factions: 
those who want hours of Hin- 
demith and those who just want 
the presenters to have nice 
vowel sounds and play plenty of 
Handel, but cot snippets 
please. Who'd be a Controller 
of Radio 3? 

The sad truth is that Paul 
Garabaccini has become the 
scapegoat in Radio 3's alleged 
plunge downmarket, because 
his voice doesn't fit and he is 
thought to lack authority. Yet 
Mr Gambaccim would never | 
have perpetrated some of the 
idiocies heard of late on Radio 
3. In the past few days I’ve 
encountered Ravel's Lure 
[rheme] Espagnol. and endured 
an over-bright presenter, in 
conversation with “an expert" - 
a favoured means of jollying up 
the format - thrice remark, i 
“Ooh, that stopped suddenly", j 
revealing her own ignorance of 1 
the music in question. 

Yet their voices, in both 
cases, sounded right for Radio 
3, by which we mean all those 
things we're are supposed to 
decry: well-modulated, proba- 
bly Home Counties but defi- 
nitely not Midlands, or Aus- 
tralian. or, as is now apparent, 
American. The real problem is 
how to attract a broader audi- 
ence, while not promising more 
than can be delivered. By anal- 
ogy, if the Independent began 
putting nudes on page 3, a few 
new readers might be pleased, 
but they would find the rest of 
the paper a trifle dull in com- 
parison and would soon return 
to the Sun. 

Radio 3 is still mainly and 
yes, if you like, squarely, the 
serious music network it 
always has been. There's no 
escaping that fact, lb succeed, 
a new voice must be accom- 
panied by enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, know-how. The irony 
of the Gambaccini saga is that 
he had all (hose qualities. He 
was just the wrong voice for 
the job. 

The writer is the editor of ‘BBC 
Music Magazine \ 



£10 BUYS A 
CHAIN CUTTER 


He’s chained up through his sensitive nose and made to walk 
on red hot plates, whilst the back of his legs are Mt In time 
to music. Onlookers taunt him and force him to drink beer. 
Why? Because they’re teaching him to ‘dance* for tourists 
who pay to watch his waltz. 

The World Society for the Protection of Animals (WSRft) 
rescues ‘dancing bears’ and takes them to sanctuaries 
where they can be free of pain and suffering. But we 
can’t carry out our Bfaauving work without the support of 
people like you. Ybur gift of Just £10, or whatever you can 
afford, will help eat the chum s of Innocent animals. 
So please send your donation t oday . He’s counting on you. 
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Bpntan . 

Please send this completed form and your donation 
To: WSM. Dept ALSO. Freepost NH2604, 
Northampton. NN3 6BR, No stamp is needed. 
THANK YOU. Registered Chanty NtLgKBOB 
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Labour’s very own poverty trap * 

The party’s latest spat over welfare and the poor exposes the damaging lack of a coherent policy 


A nyone who wishes Labour 
well and has high hopes for a 
Blair government - an 
increasing band of people - should 
be deeply alarmed about the latest 
spat between Michael Meachcr and 
tne party hierarchy about poverty 
and welfare. This wasn't a personal- 
ity-driven tiff. It was a disagreement 
which goes to the heart of Labour's 
purpose. And what it showed was 
that after years of agonising and 
debate, and perhaps only months 
from taking office, the party is 
nowhere near a consensus. 

Wc have had Gordon Borrie's 
Commission on Soda! Justice. We 
have had Donald Dewar's rethinking 
of policy. We have had repeated rad- 
ical critiques from Frank Field, the 
backbench crusader. We have had 
cautious, careful speeches from Gor- 
don Brown. We have had more than 
a whiff of the modish new moral ism 
from Ibny Blair and Jack Straw. We 
have had a fierce private defence of 
core Labour positions from Chris 
Smith and a public speech to the same 
effect from Robin Cook. 

We have had pamphlets by the score 
from think-tanks; ground-breaking vis- 
its to Washington; unreadable articles 
in clever magazines. But what we 
haven't had, and apparently don't have, 
is a coherent and agreed policy for the 
poor Grom Labour, which once gloried 
in its role as the party of "the bottom 
dog”. 

The traditional welfare argument 
could be caricatured as a disagreement 
between the left, who saw poverty and 
unemployment as being basically the 
fault of the capitalist state, and the 
right, who saw it as basically the fault 
of feckless and idle individuals. For 


most of the post-war era, the left’s 
morality held sway. Conservative gov- 
ernments here and Republican admin- 
istrations in the US - including, 
notably. Richard Nixon’s - built and 
sustained relatively generous welfare 
systems. This would not have been pos- 
sible without two things: strong eco- 
nomic growth to fund them, and a par- 
ticular political ethic to explain them. 

For the poor, the bad news is that 
both are under threat. The long West- 
ern boom of post-war times is unlikely 
to recun ana if it did, ageing popula- 
tions and more expensive treatments 
mean welfare slates would swallow 
even more of taxpayers’ wealth than 
they do now. Though Britain could 
fund today's welfare stale from higher 
taxes, without indulging in radical 
reform, today's welfare state isn’t very 
good. 

At the same time, that particular 

E olitkal ethic which created welfarism 
as been unravelling. That ethic was 
a peculiar mixture of guilt and hubris 
- guilt about the failures of capitalism, 
and the political pride that believed 
state action could cure everything 
short of old age and the common oold 
The shift in thinking is happening 
not because of a savage crusade by 
followers of Hayek, but because 
memories of the two big events of 
mid-century have faded 'Hie Depres- 
sion provided the political push for 
welfarism. From that came the guilt. 
The Second World War demonstrated 
the organisational power of modern 
states; and that reinforced the hubris. 

But human memories are short 
and without a lively recall of those 
events, the welfare ethic is weakened 
The weakening is coming at a time 
when the West faces fierce competi- 



ANDREW MARR 


The political ethic that 
created welfarism 
has been unravelling 

tion from Asian countries, some of 
whom have much less developed wel- 
fare systems than ours, and when 
global competition is accelerating. 
Both politics and economics are dri- 
ving the ideological shift which says, 
“blame a little more, understand a lit- 
tle less". 

All this may seem a long way from 
the current struggles over Labour’s 
thinking on the welfare state, and 
longer stOl from the daily lives of 
Britain’s unemployed and poor. But it 
isn’t. Labour’s welfare dilemmas are 
directly connected to these big shifts 
in world power and political thought. 

Let us take, just for starters, the 
two dilemmas that have caused the 
Labour party hierarchy particular 
angst in recent weeks. At first sight, 
Gordon Brown's proposal to remove 
child benefit from 16- to 15-year-olds 
and substitute new training projects 
has little to do with the subject of the 
Michael Meacber furore, the Job- 
seekers' Allowance, which replaces 


unemployment benefit from October. 

Meacber- or rather, we are told, his 
research assistant — said that Labour 
would scrap the Jobseekers’ Allowance, 
which runs for only six months rather 
than the year of unemployment bene- 
fit. Ibis would cost Labour £240m a 
year. Gordon Brown was cross, at least 
inwardly. Mr Meacherwas penitent, at 
least outwardly. 

These subjects aren't simple. One 
could argue that in suggesting taking 

chil d benefit from wealthier families, 
as well as poorer ones, and targeting 
the money an training for the less well- 
off, Brown was being more redistrib- 
utive than his left-wing critics. Alter- 
natively, because cutting the amount 
of time unemployment benefit is paid 
drives people more quickly into 
means-tested benefits, and therefore 
the poverty trap, you could argue 
that Meacber (sorry, Meacber s 
researcher) was being more of a mod- 
erniser than Brown and Blair. 

But in both cases, the question is the 
same -wbetheror not to go from a uni- 
versal benefit (a staple of post-war wel- 
fare policy) towards a more closely tar- 
geted form of welfare, intended to 
change people’s behaviour. Child ben- 
efit and unemployment benefit are part 
of the previous consensus. Training pro- 
grammes, with an element of financial 
compulsion, and the tougher Jobseek- 
ers' Allowance are very definitely not. 

The other unresolved big policy 
issue affecting poorer voters is help in 
old age. Labour attacks the current 
pathetic level of the state pension, 
caused by breaking its old link with 
earnings. But it won’t restore the link, 
because that would be too expensive. 
It has toyed with the idea of a national 
minimum pension, rather like tbe 


basic minimum wage. But again, it has 
not moved towards an actual, ink-on- 
paper commitment. On long-term 
care, in just the same way. 
attacks the Conservatives but without 
a clear alternative plan of its own. 

Granted, it is very hard to plan 
rationally and explain yourself ti you 
can never, ever discuss cxUa slate 
spending. Brown’s deerce is politi- 
cally rational, given what Conserva- 
tive Central Office has done in the 
past to Labour manifestos. But it pro- 
duces a skewed, purblind view of wel- 
fare policy. 

But the basic trouble is philosophi- 
cal and moral, not about the short-term 
politics of taxation. If one can imagine 
a slope that stretches from pure statist 
compassion to the ultimate right-wing 
self-helpeiy of the kind being tried by 
Democrats in the US. Labour has no 
real idea where to place itself. 

Tony Blair himself is a moralist who 
believes in self-improvement and buys 
some, at least, of the argument about 
state dependency. But he is much 
exercised ty the age of anxiety caused 
by globalism. And you can hardly 
blame the idle poor for financial 
deregulation, even if you are the veiy 
newest of new Labour. 

So there is, to put it mildly, a bit of 
work for Blair’s team ro do in explain- 
ing its attitude to poverty. This is not 
a matter that should be on the edge 
of the agenda, only propelled into the 
mains tream because of rows over arti- 
cles written by researchers in Red Pw- 
per. And it is worrying that Labd-f, 
after thinking for so long, is still so far 
from coherence or conclusion. It is 
time for the Shadow Cabinet room to 
echo with the sound of heads being 
knocked together. 


Infectious illness is spreading but talk of a diseased society carries added dangers, says David Bodanis 

A sick metaphor plagues us 


T he latest World 
Health Organisation 
report on the spread 
of infectious diseases 
started sensibly 
enough, describing the resur- 
gence of tuberculosis and diph- 
theria and other traditional dis- 
eases; the appearance of new 
infections such as the Ebola 
virus, loo. But then Dr Hiroshi 
Nakajima, the director-general, 
began to get excited. “We ... 
stand on the brink of a global 
crisis in infectious diseases. No 
country is safe from them, no 
country can any longer afford 
to ignore their threat-” 

The report goes on empha- 
sising the dangers for Africa 
and poor countries generally, 
and suddenly it’s clear that 
we’re in the world of the infec- 
tion metaphor again; tbe long- 
standing and powerful image, 
where dangerous spreading 
entities are on the loose. Not 
just microbial ones. Oh no, 
those are just the barest visible 
signs. There is something 
deeper, some sort of political 
danger, a social danger: an 
attack Grom without, by tiny 
threatening objects, which - 
unless blocked - will gush in 
and undermine and destroy us. 

Louis Pasteur helped to con- 
solidate this idea in its modem 
form. He strongly detested and 
feared microbes. One of the 
sole surviving accounts of din- 
ner at his borne described the 
mortified silence of his wife and 
guests as the great man peered 
close at all the glasses and 
empty plates to locate any pos- 
sible intruder. Pasteur equally 
detested the urban mob. 

The mob was also a collec- 
tion of potentially infectious 
creatures that decent people 
couldn't ordinarily see, but 
which was always there, ready 
to pounce, to subvert our inner 
structure, have us collapse in 
disorder and turn us into - the 
worst of all possible fates - a 
thing no different from the 
seething mass that had 
attacked. 

Rather than being just an 
individual quirk, which Pas- 
teur's guests could nod at, smil- 
ing politely, waiting until he had 
stopped his harangue, and they 
could get on with dinner, this 
idea of the infectious masses 
quickly resonated in society. 
Europe was changing, fast, 
through invisible forces that 



□o one could quite understand. 
Yet here was a top scientist, 
showing that when the same 
thing happened in our individ- 
ual body it really did have a 
clear cause: these foreign 
intruders, knocking our normal 
constituents apart 

Humans naturally think 
through metaphors, and the 
parallel of our physical body 
with the larger body politic is an 
especially recurrent form. It 
was only natural, accordingly, 
to view society through the lens 
of this microbial image. 

At home, the urban working 
classes became seen as even 
more dangerous than before. Ft 
was no longer that they might 
simply erupt in fits of violence, 
causing mob riots that might 
briefly damage the wealthier 
quarters, but rather that they 
might organise themselves into 
some sort of anti-society, pow- 
erful enough truly to take over. 

On a wider scale, the Jews - 
once again - were seen as an 


especially suitable target 
Whenever there are subtle and 
invisible problems, such as eco- 
nomic slowdowns or vanishing 
jots, what could be more fitting 
than to match that with a group 
that seemed equally subtle and 
invisibly linked up? 

And then, stretching even 
further away, there was the 
world of the distant colonies; 
the swarming foreign hordes 
that had to be controlled, and 
held down, and especially- tbe 
alternative was too terrible to 
imagine - kept from ever surg- 
ing back towards tbe imperial 
homelands in large numbers on 
their own. Kitchener’s forces at 
Omdurman in 1898 were regu- 
larly described as taking the 
field against a huge number of 
bacteria, worthily eliminated 
by his army’s machine-guns. 

It all got stronger in this 
century. Who can expect 
restraint from a microbial 
enemy? As the liberal New 
Statesman wrote, at the start of 


the First World War, "One 
desires the utter destruction of 
this evil thing [PrussLanisra], 
which has little scruple, as one 
desires the end of an epidemic 
of scarlet fever.” 

Later, anti-Communist views 
naturally took this approach. 
Lenin was a “bacillus” who 
had to be transported across 
Europe in a sealed train; Lhen 
there would be a cordon sani- 
taire to keep that new entity he 
had created from surging back 
across the steppes. 

The underlying notion was 
that the people who were 
touched were inherently dan- 
gerous and that the individuals 
at home actually could be sus- 
ceptible to this awful thing, 
and switch from their well- 
ordered state, if they, too, 
received any contacts. 

The most extreme case is 
well known, Isaac Baashevis 
Singer describes, as a Has- 
sidic boy in German -occupied 
Warsaw during the Fust World 


War, having his street sud- 
denly surrounded. Armed 
German soldiers led out all the 
Jews, women and children 
included. They were herded to 
special reception areas - their 
clothes removed and replaced 
by simple gowns - and then led 
in great confusion and with 
children crying to large “spray- 
ing” rooms where they were . . . 
merely dusted with powder to 
remove the lice and bacteria 
that were on their bodies. 
(Typhus actually was a prob- 
lem and could otherwise lead 
to infection for the Germans in 
these freshly occupied lands). 
A quarter of a century later, 
the conclusion was entirely 
different. 

And now? A distaste towards 
foreigners, and of poor coun- 
tries in particular, easily 
encourages a view of them as 
carnets of disease; as somehow, 
by their mere existence, the 
source of all our woes. In the 
WHO’s list of the top 10 infec- 


tious diseases, Aids, which 
could directly affect wealthy 
Westerners, comes about fifth; 
the higher ones were pneumo- 
nia and dysentery and their 
like, which are unlikely to affect 
us directly. 

Dr Nakajima’s warning 
against the threat of infectious 
disease closely parallels phras- 
ing about the threat from Africa 
and Third World immigrants. 
Here, text, every nation is gen- 
erally described as being at risk; 
here’ too, only the right defen- 
sive measures, taken early <f*\ 
can keep us protected. Fhf 
microbes it will be labs, inter- 
national surveillance, hygiene 
controls. For immigration it will 
be similar: computer checks, 
passports, tougher borders. 

It is distressing how un- 
changed the terms are over the 
years. George Kcnnan. in his 
original article proposing the 
containment policy against 
Communism, describes the 
danger in terms Pasteur would 
have recognised: “Wc have 
seen that Soviet power is only 
a crust concealing an amor- 
phorous mass of human 
beings." 

In the generally liberal 
Atlantic magazine recently, a 
half-ccntury later, Robert 
Kaplin was similarly horrified: 
“In rilies in six West African 
countries I saw similar young 
men everywhere - hordes of 
them. They were like loose 
molecules in a very unstable 
social fluid, a fluid that was 
dearly on tbe verge of igniting." 

What would have happened 
if actual bacteria didn’t exist on 
our planet, or hadn't been dis- 
covered. Would our view of 
each other as potential burst- 
ing-out swarms have been so 
common? It's impossible to 
tell. 

Perhaps the infection met- 
aphor will continue wherctar 
otherwise inexplicable social 
changes are taking place. Cer- 
tainly its utter flexibility helps. 
How else could Iranian mullahs 
dedare that satellite dishes 
must be banned to keep out the 
infection of Western ideas, just 
as the mayor of a Fbris suburb 
decided that his district's sat- 
ellite dishes must be outlawed 
to protect it from the virus of 
Islamic fundamentalism? 

The writer lectures in social the- 
ory at Oxford Unhvnity. 


Americans top the league table for libido, but would they share their jumper with you? Glenda Cooper on what women want 


W hat do women want? asked 
Sigmund Freud all those 
years ago. According to 
Durex, they want a lot but not a 
British male. The cheek of it In an 
international league table the British 
male has been placed as the last 
choice for a lover by all our European 
neighbours. Ten thousand people m 15 
countries were polled by Durex - and 
none longed to sleep with British 
men despite their long experience 
(average age of losing virginity is 16.7 
years) and their reputation for safe sex 
(third best in tbe world). 

It’s enough to make you empathise 
with the Euro- seep lies. The British 
have always had a great tradition of 


Id rather have a British man 


love. What's a few Casanovas and 
Julio Iglesiases next to the centuries- 
old tradition? There was Byron, who 
had everyone in the Regency period, 
iacludingLady Caroline Lamb and his 
own sister. Rochester, who makes 
today's writers of smut look like Enid 
Blyton; James Boswell, biographer of 
Samuel Johnson, who prowled the 
Embankment with onion-skin con- 
traceptives at the ready ... need 1 say 
more in defence of the British lover? 

Of course, such marathon runners 
don’t necessarily make great lovers. 



You’d think twice about including 
Henry VTH, who had an unpleasant 
way of ending affairs on the scaffold - 
but British men today have mt over this 
macho do about nothing. The Durex 
survey found that the British were the 
most considerate lovers. Time for less 
Don Juan and more Fitzwilliam Darcy. 

This is what women want rather 
than the Stud-u-Likes from the so- 
called sexual superpowers, the US and 
Russia. (Tbe average annual rate for 
Russians was 135 times and for Amer- 
icans 133). Thought we’d got over 


notches on the bedpost some time in 
the 1970s, but never mind. 

Who could ever fail to fall for the 
British modesty and understatement, 
the simplicity of approach (“You 
dancin’?" “You askraT’), the origi- 
nahiy of thought (why have a boring 
candlelight dinner when you could 
take her to see Norwich City?) and the 
willingness to share Marie & Spencer 
jumpers. Paris, Milan and New York 
are passe and overdone when you con- 
sider the uncharted territories of 
Leicester train station, Surbiton shop- 


ping centre or Great Yarmouth pier 
(complete with funfair) for romantic 
encounters. And there’s something 
very refreshing aboul the British 
male's complete lack of physical van- 
ity - you may not love beer bellies but 
at least he's more interested in your 
body than showing off bis. 

British men arc the best. And any- 
one who thinks Italians are the great- 
est lovers is in for a shock: a seduction 
school has just opened in Naples. 
Pupils pay £250 for lessons in wooing. 
Before getting their diplomas, wpuld- 
be Romeos have to charm a'4;autv 
into bed. 

Do you want to be seen with a man 
like that? I rest my case. 
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Boris Johnson: former Brussels correspondent for the ‘Dafly Tetegaph', hate-figure of 
the European Commission and now Tory candd a te Photograph: Colin McKIIlop 
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file ' ‘Spectator*, former sketch writer of the Times' and 
columnist with the 'Daily Telegraph 7 Photograph: Herbie Knott 


polemic 

These are the Johnson 
Brothers. They hate 

Europe, will ruin the 
Tory party and hand 

power to Tony Blair 


By Julian Critchley 


T he deselection of Sir 
George Gardiner, one- 
time chairman of the 
right-wing 1992 Committee 
would be welcomed by many in 
the Tfory party. A c on sp ira torial 
figure, for ever to be seen haimt- 


seeJring the election of his 
fiiendstotheofficershipafsanje 
party committee, he dots tend to 
look the part. Lugubrious as 
well as conspiratorial. Sir 
George has been a pillar of the 
right for as long as 1 can recall 

His constituency association 
has passed by 15 votes to 14 a 
resolution that seeks to invite 
others to come before a selec- 
tion committee; Sir George’s 
response has been to threaten 
to apply to the ChDtem Hun- 
dreds (the parSamentary ter- 
minology for resigning), thus, in 
theory at least, cutting the Gov- 
ernment’s majority by two, as 
Labour would be expected to 
win tmy by-election. 

It is all bluff, of course. An 
MP who applies for the CMt- 
em Hundreds loses his “golden 
handshake" of a year's salary, 
that is £34.000 (£30,000 of which 
is tax free). And there is every 
possibility of MPs* salaries ris- 
ing as a result of a Commons 
committee to report in July, 
which would result in Sir 
George, who is not a ridi man, 
losing more than £40,000 after 
fox I suggest Iris bluff be caDed 
and anew, moderate candidate 
selected. 

Much of the Conservative 
Party’s disorientation can be 
ascribed to our hard-right news- 
paper. The Conservative press 
m Britain has usually been well 
to the right of Conservative 
governments. Think, for exam- 
ple, of Beaverbrook’s failed 
pre-war crusades. But the Con- 
servative governments before 
the accession of Good Queen 
Margaret in 1979 were far less 
right-wing than those since, and 
there were countenraQmg forces 
a gainst the right both in and 
outside the party. 

Nowadays, the Conservative 
press, largely foreign-own ed, 
trumpets home and foreign 
policies fully suited to North 
American ideas and conditions 
but discordant to those of 
Britain and Europe. 

That the hostile press cam- 
paign against the European 
umon should be led by our for- 
eign-owned newspapers is only 
superficially paradoxical. As 
we should all know, the nation- 
state has grown ever weaker 
against global market forces 


and multinational corporations. 
As a result, only large group- 
ings such as the EU have much 
chance of taming them. Hence 
the enmity of the Murdoch and 
Black empires to Europe, or. to 
be more specific, Britain in 
Europe. 

They are, after all, multimil- 
lionaire multinationalists, 
Rupert Murdoch changing his 
shirt as often as he does his 
nationality. AH the spite, ridicule 
atiri misinformation fhar these 
papers can muster has been 
deployed in the service of their 
masters. 

The Johnson Brothers, who 
for the record are not related, 
sing in harmony (though to do 
him justice, Frank, the cleverest 
of be three, now exiled to the 
Spectator, has not joined in the 
almost universal Major-baiting 
practised by the other John- 
sons, the Bookers, Heffers and 
various teenage leader writers. 
Ftank told me he does not 
believe in “witch-hunts”). 

And they are not alone in 
promoting the agenda of the far 
right Jeremy Deedes, late of 
the “old" Telegraph, has pointed 
out that the Daily Mail, under 
the editorship of Paul Dacre, 
has become “increasingly 
nasty". Mr Murdoch wanted 
Mr Dacre to edit the Timer, 
instead, Mr Dacre has Mur- 
dochised the Mail. 

The Express, which, under 
the ownership of Lords Stevens 
and Hoflick (a Labour peer), 
has lost out to the Mail in the cir- 
culation battle, has become 
every bit as hostile to Britain in 
Europe as are its rivals. 

That sQly symbol of the 
drained au&der, which came to 
symbolise Beaveibrook’s vanity 
and many failures, was shown on 
Europe Day, 9 May, tipping up 
the starred flag of a United 
Europe, a gesture only rivalled by 
Michael Forsythe’s puerile dfck- 
tal in forbiddixig the flag to be 
flown aver his Scottish bade yard. 
Mr Forsythe is a second-rater, 
whose natural home is on the 
Government back-benches, 
seated next to David Evans, the 
Luton cuckoo. 

Conrad Black's papers are all 
“upmarket”, their readership 
traditionally Tory. Mr Mur- 
doch’s arsenal of hate incorpo- 
rates two barrels; the Times and 
the Sunday Times , and the 
“soar-away” Suit , which the 
working classes use to wrap 
their Spanish fish and Irish 
chips. Under the heading “the 
Sun says”, that paper’s leader 
writer wrote on 9 May: “In our 


Try creative cursing: experts swear by it 


{frl-'krofessor Roland 
l-w Bumper, you are 
1 an expert in road 
rage, are you not?" 

“Well, 1 tun professor of 
AuLomobile Behaviour 
Studies at Milton Keynes, if 
that’s what you mean.” 
“Does that mean youare 
an expert in road rage?” 

“Oh, yes. But I am also an 

expert in speeding disor- 
ders, compulsive car clean- 
ing, car theft syndrome, 
back seat magpie mania and 
many other car-connected 
behavioural tendencies.” 

“1 see." 

“So I am not limited just 
to road rage.” 

**1 see." 

“ What I am uying to say is 

that any time you want to get 
a car-driver expert to talk 
about anything, Fm your 
man. I’m always available on 
my mobile and l can get to 

the studio as quickly as you 

like." 

“By car?" , # 

“If necessary. I prefer to 

go by train.” . „ 

“Is it quicker by tram ? 
“Not necessarily. But peo- 
ple on trains behave much 
Better and more nicely. Ask 

any pijfessor of automobile 
studies. So it’s a much more 


■■ 


pleasant experience. No rail 
rage on a train.” 

“But there is rage in a 
car?” 

“Certainly. That s why 
you asked me here today, 
for this interview." 

“So I did. Well, tell me, 
professor - why do people 
get road rage? Is it because 
some other road-user 
breaks the Highway Code? 

“No. It's because some 
sodding bastard is driving 
live an effing madman.J 

“I beg your pardon?" 

“Thai’s the language of 
road rage. Cursing, swear- 
ing and blaspheming. Not 

for the road rager the 
Queen’s English- you do 
not hear him saying, ‘Dear 
me, that driver is in danger 
of making me late for my 
appointment - 1 do so hope 
he manages to get through 
the lights before they turn 
red again this time'. 

“Ah, no, the man who 
suffers from road rage slips 
immediately into the 10 or 
12 words available to the 
maddened Englishman. 

“Tfen or 12? 

“Well, possibly not as 

many as 10 or 12 . The Eng- 
lish repertoire of four-letter 
words is so meagre as to 



Miles Kington 


thll^Siat this may in fact be 
the cause of road rage." 

^The paucity of swear 
words in English?" 

“Indeed. We have found 
that in countries where they 
have greater fluency in 
swearing and carting, there is 
less violence. The more 
chance yoo have to excoriate 
each Other, the less likely 
you are to biff each other on 
the nose." 

“Excoriate?" 

“I’m glad you noticed 
that It’s a long word I like 
to slip into interviews. It 
means to flay, both physi- 
cally and verbally. Slipping 
long words into insults also 
helps to ward off road rage,, 
by the way." 

“Does it?” 

“Sure. We have done a 
series of controlled experi- 


ments at Miltozi Keynes in 
road rage simulation. We 
have tried letting people 
shout at each other nor- 
mally, we have tried coach- 
ing them in their range of 
insults and we have tried 
teaching them new, artifi- 
cial swear words.” 

“Such as?" 

“Prap. Clint. Flaker. Jeez- 
icle. Falkirk- Fastnet ...” 

“ Hmm . And what 
happened?” 

‘Almost without excep- 
tion we found that the wider 
the vocabulaty, the less 
chance of coming to blows. 
If two men - and it is always 
men who get road rage, for 
reasons that we needn’t go 
into here, bnt are some- 
thing to do with the fact that 
women are nicer than men 
- if two men blow off steam 
at each other, and can con- 
tinue to blow off steam, they 
will subside. It is the frus- 
tration of not being able to 
think of another insult that 
drives people to violence." 

“So what you are saying is 
that ..." 

. “What I am saying is that 
the Gorcmmeut must embftdc 
on a major new programme." 

“Of road building, you 


“No - that’s useless. Of 
insult training.'’ 

“The Government must 
train drivers how to insult 
each other?" 

“Sure. Once you intro- 
duce fluency into drivers' 
language, once you get the 
creative juices flowing, vio- 
lence will shrink." 

“Shrinking violence, eh?" 

“That’s about it. We have 
found in our experiments 
that once people appreciate 
the sheer exhilaration of 
insulting each other cre- 
atively, they are loth to give 
it up for taking a few swings 
at each other. English road 
rage is linked directly to 
shortcomings in the English 
language." 

"But where on earth will 
one find a course designed 
to get people to swear 
more creatively?" 

“Well, by sheer chance 
we have just set up such a 
coarse at Milton Keynes." 

“So if the Government 
rings up after this pro- 
gramme to get in touch with 
you, we can give them your 
number?” 

"Why don’t I Just stick 
around and wait for the 
call?” 

“Fine." 


23 years in the EU [wrong, the 
EU is a recent development V wc 
have tipped £30bn in the coffers 
of Brussels'*. 

Note the use of the word 
“coffers", as if the money, which, 
of course, look no account of 
sums received in return, was 
lining [he pockets of Leon Bril- 
tan and Neil Kinnock. 

The editorial went on: “We 
have had to stand by helplessly 
as Europe destroys our fishing 
industry [incorrect, over-fishing 
has done more hmm than any 
European commissioncrj. and 
threatens to do the same to our 
beef formers and butchers." 
How much of the BSE scare has 
been got up by the press? That 
question is never addressed. 

The writer, sucking pensively 

Much of the 
Conservatives* 
disorientation can 
be ascribed to our 
hard-right 
newspapers 


on the stub of his penal, con- 
tinues in true Sun style: “So our 
message to Europe today sam- 
ple. You know \ra at you can do 
with your Euro-flag. And that 
goes for the flagpole, too.” (The 
word flagpole is underlined, in 
case the unhappy reader does 
not get the “joke”) Little won- 
der that those journalists who 
work on the Sun refer to it as 
“the comic”. 

The Timer, which knew better 
days under Lord Thomson, 
printed in its leader column a 
more sophisticated diatribe. The 
writer (I shall not shame him by 
revealing his name) wrote under 
the sub-heading Union Jacques: 


“There should be a competition 
for a flag to suit the Europe of 
today. A tricolour of suitably 
straight sausage, cucumber anil 
banana?” Thus extravagance 
might well have raised the flicker 
of a smile, but it perpetuates 
deliberately three “Euro myths” 
- the straight sausage, cucumber 
and banana - which have no 
basis whatsoever in truth. 

A Gary Bushell, sometime 
television critic who also 
describes himself as (he Sun's 
Brussels correspondent, with 
the sub-heading “Flies the flag 
for Britain” besides a Union 
flag, asked: “How should we 
celebrate Europe Day? Fancy 
tucking into a few garlic snails, 
washed down with German 
plonk as wc sing Beethoven's 
‘Ode to Joy' under the banner 
or President Jacques Santer's 
European Union ... ?" 

This is the voice of the new 
nationalism, anti-French. anti- 
German, anti-foreign and anti- 
culture. He would have been 
more to the point had he men- 
tioned the tastelessness of 
Dutch tomatoes. 

The anti-Europe campaign 
of the British Tbiy press has 
greatly encouraged the least 
attractive elements within the 
Conservative Party, namely 
Michael (“El Q'd”) Portillo, 
who believes foreign students 
buy their educational qualifi- 
cations, and who proclaims at 
Tory party conferences that 
“Britain will not fight for Brus- 
sels", as if he had been asked to 
do so. He is a loose cannon who 
has been overtaken by John 
Redwood with his shy/sty smile 
and his contentious pamphlets. 
"Norman Tebbit’s bue can be 
traced back to Brighton; Nor- 
man Lament (if only someone 
has blacked the other eye) has 
no such excuse. He is motivated 
solely by pique. 

And then there are the oth- 
ers, the small fly. The black- 


and-white Teres; i Gorman. the 
boring Bill Cash and Christo- 


pher Gill, the Shropshire meal 

G ie. A master butcher, he has 
ten silent over BSE. 

The fact that the Eunvseep- 
lics number nearly 70 has done 
almost as much harm by their 
expre»iuu of disunity "to tlx- 
electoral politics of the Tories as 
has the constant campaign of 
denigration waged against John 
Major, for no apparent reason 
than he is a decent chap. The 
two Ttitgraphs must hear much 
of the responsibility fur the very- 
real possibility of a Tony Blair's 
England. 

Mr Major is nut the only vil- 
lain. Chancellor Kohl has been 
made a target of every hack 
who can cany a pen. Perhaps 
the worst example of the new 
obscurantism, however, was a 
recent editorial attacking Mr 
Major personally in the Daily 
Telegraph. Among the list of his 
sins and failings was the extra- 
ordinary assertion that he was 
responsible for our current 
“anti-monarchial culture". 
Jesus wept. 

There must be many Tory 
constituency activists who are 
wondering how best to rid them- 
selves of Euro-sceptic or diskyal 
MPs. The process is quite 
straightforward and in the past, 
in 1990, having voted for 
Michael Heseltine against Mis 
Thatcher, 1 suffered from it 
Most constituencies have 
adopted what are called the Cen- 
tral Office Model Rules. Under 
These rules, only 50 signatures are 
needed to call a Special General 
Meeting, at which any resolution 
you care to table can, in theory, 
be carried. It is in this way that 
the Gills, Crans and Cashes could 
be painlessly removed, to be 
replaced by moderately minded 
Tories who believe not only in 
One Nation but also that Britain 
has a positive role to play' in 
Europe. 
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Instant results for Railtrack Sids firm navs 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

Thousands of private investors 
yesterday sold their Rail track 
shares for an instant profit av- 
eraging around during 

hectic dealings which account- 
ed for more than a fifth of stock 
market volume. 

The shares rose at one stage 
4<>p above the part -paid retail 
price of 190p, and closed 30.5 
p up at 220.5p, a 16 per cent pre- 
mium on the 190p a share paid 
bv private investors. 

' After heavy oversubscription 
by institutions and retail in- 
vestors, the success of the offer 
on the first day of trading was 
welcomed with delight by the 
Government but scorned by 
the opposition. 

Clare Short. Sir George's 
Labour shadow, repeated her 
threat that a Labour govern- 
ment would move to tighten 
railway regulation, adding “We 
have said this will not be a grayy 
train. There will not be the big. 
fat instant profits at public ex- 
pense that there have been in 
other privatisations." 

At a typical sale price during 
the day of 222p. holders of the 
minimum of 200 shares would 
have made a profit of about £57 
after dealing expenses of £7.50, 
said The Share Centre, one of 
the share shops handling the is- 
sue. 

An average holder of Rail- 
track awarded 350 shares would 
have made £105 profit after the 
same dealing expenses, on an in- 
vestment of £665. On a fully 
paid basis. Rail track's paper val- 
ue has risen £130m above the 
float price, to more than £2.1 bn. 

Robert Horton, chairman of 
Railtrack. said be was not sur- 
prised that some small investors 
had slagged the issue, by buy- 
ing to sell immediately. 


“We have the basis of a loy- 
al shareholding once the fuss 
and bother has died down, and 
that is the important thing," he 
said. 

Mr Horton added he was de- 
lighted that 90 per cent of the 
staff had taken up the shares 
made available to them, and he 
pledged that the privatisation 
would soon deliver benefits to 
customers. 

"There is no conflict between 
the interests of shareholders and 
of the travelling public" he 
claimed. 

Mr Horton said that the pub- 
lic would soon see improve- 
ments because since 10 
December Last year Railtrack 
had been operating a thousand 
electronic clocks around the 
counliy measuring the perfor- 
mance of trains - and putting a 
price on delays. 

This might price a minute's 
delay in the rush hour at Wa- 
terloo at £150 but on an obscure 
branch line at only £10. The 
technology allowed Railtrack 
and the tram operators to de- 
cide in “real time” - during the 
S hour shifts in which die delays 
were happening - whose fault it 
was and how to apportion the 
costs. 

The result was a formidable 
database for Railtrack on where 
the most costly delays were to 
be found, said Mr Horton. This 
in turn would focus capital 
spending and asset mainte- 
nance where it would have the 
maximum effecL “If a particu- 
lar set of points is costing thou- 
sands a week then we know to 
get someone down there to get 
it sorted out,” added Mr Hor- 
ton. 

The surge in the share price 
came as City institutions, which 
had seen their allocations cut 
back to make way for private in- 
vestors, bought heavily in the 


BA sets profits 
target of £lbn 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

British .Airways has set itself the 
ambitious target of increasing 
profits to more tbanflbn a year 
by the end of the decade, rein- 
forcing its position as the 
world's most efficient and prof- 
itable airline. 

Announcing record pre-tax 
profits last year of £585m and 
a £94m bonus for staff- one of 
the biggest paid by a UK com- 
pany - BA's chairman. Sir Col- 
in Marshall, said every aspect of 
the groups operations would be 
reviewed. 

The huge improvement in 
business efficiency, be added, 
would be achieved through fur- 
ther cost reductions, improved 
use of assets and revenue- 
enhancing initiatives. 

Sir Cohn said that over the 
next three years BA aimed to 
achieve business efficiencies 
worth £lbn on top of the £900m 
of savings made in the last five 
years. 

BAs finance director, Derek 
Stevens, indicated that up to 
£600m of this improvement 
could feed straight through to 
the bottom line - pushing BA's 
profits well above the £lbn 
mark by the beginning of the 
next century. 

The unveiling of the plan was 
marred, however, by an an- 
nouncement that BAs pilots are 
to hold a strike ballot in protest 
over a two-year pay deal on of- 
fer from the airline. 

BA’s chief executive, Robert 
Aylug, maintained that the pay 
offer -worth 3.7 percent in the 
first year and inflation plus 0-5 
per cent in year two - was a 
“very attractive" one and had al- 
ready been accepted by the 
airline's 20,000 ground staff. 

He added that the staff bonus 
- worth a minimum of £1.210 
for junior employees and up to 
£5,000-£6.000 for pilots - would 
be paid irrespective of whether 
there was a vote for strike 
actiou. 

Sir Colin would not specify 


exactly how the challenging ef- 
ficiency target would be met and 
how much would come from 
cost-cutting. However, he said 
achieving competitive unit costs 
would be an important part of 
the programme. 

Nor would he respond to re- 
ports that BA is on the verge of 
sealing a transatlantic tie-up 
with American Airlines, possi- 
bly involving the two carriers 
taking cross-shareholdings in 
one another. 

“We continue to believe that 
a further round of consolidation j 
within the US airline industry 
is likely to occur. What, when 
and how I cannot say. We will, , 
however, be watching the situ- 
ation closely to see what impli- 
cations there could be for our 
US investment and for British 
Airways itself." 

BA has a 24.6 per cent stake 
in USAir, which it acquired four 
years ago for £25 Om. Both 
American and United Airlines 
held discussions last year about 
acquiring USAir - a deal that 
could have led to a new and big- 
ger alliance with BA but the 
talks broke down. 

Although BA has written 
down the value of its stake in 
USAir by a half, the airline is 
making an increasing contri- 
bution to the group's bottom 
line. 

Last year BAs global alliance 
partners, including franchise 
airlines, contributed £150ra 
profit. 

USAir contributed £80m in 
additional revenues and cost- 
sharing benefits. Qantas, the 
Australian airline, in which BA 
has a 25 per cent stake, also 
chipped in about £S0m, while 
BA made about £20m from 
franchising its name to other air- 
lines. 

Losses from its two European 
associates -TAT of France and 
Deutsche BA - were also cut 
from £90m to £6Sm, despite a 
strengthening of both the franc 
and die German mark. 

Comment, page 17 
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Offer closes: Ian Dudman, crossing keeper at Elsenham railway station, Essex 


market to make up their hold- 
ings. 

With Railtrack volume at 
167m - 22 per cent of the mar- 


ccnt of the number the Gov- 
ernment sold. 

The issue was heavily over- 
subscribed, with at least £l2bn 


ket - the total number of shores cash chasing £1 -%n of shares, 
traded was 83 million, or 16 per allowing the Government to seD 


at 390p a share, the top of its 
promised price range. Institu- 
tions paid 200p for the first in- 
stalment and were seeing a 
premium of 10 per cent at the 
close. 


About 9 per cent of success- 
ful applicants stagged the issue, 
said Gavin Oldham, chief ex- 
ecutive of The Share Centre. 

Sir George Young, the trans- 
port secretary, disclosed last 


Photograph: Brian Haifis 

night that the Government was 
to receive £1.67bn from the sale 
so far, though the total for the 
company is £1.93bn when over- 
aHotment options held by War- 
burg are included. 


Oil sector frills as Iraq strikes UN deal 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

Oil shares were marked down 
sharply yesterday after Iraq 
signed a United Nations plan 
that would allow it to sell oil for 
the first time since 1990. 

Anticipation of a successful 
agreement, which is likely to see 
an extra 600,000 to 700.000 
barrels come on to the market 
within a few weeks, saw the oil 
price fail by a up to Sl-a-barrel 
during the day, dragging down 
stock market prices with it. 

The exploration sector was 


hardest hit, with Lasmo falling 
6Jp to 176-5p and Enterprise 
dipping 5p to 460p. BP was off 
5p at 569_5p, but Shell, less de- 
pendent on upstream explo- 
ration and production earnings, 
bore up well, losing just 3p at 
926.5p. 

The deal will allow Iraq to 
raise S2bn for humanitarian 
aid by selling oQ over a six 
month period. It comes after 
four years of on-off negotiations 
between Baghdad and the UN 
on how to help ease the hard- 
ships caused by an oil embargo 


the UN imposed in 1990 after 
Iraq invaded KuwaiL 
Tne long haggling had con- 
vinced some industry observers 
that an agreement would not be 
reached, but the threat has 
been overhanging the oil price 
and analysts said yesterday it 
had largely discounted the deal. 

"It’s been a long painful de- 
livery, but the signs have been 
for quite a long time that it 
would happen. It seems to have 
been factored into the crude 
price already", said one analyst. 
The price of North Sea Brent 


oil fell by up to SI a barrel in 
London trading yesterday, with 
August futures dosing at 
around S17. In the last few day's, 
Brent has fallen from well 
above JI9. 

A recent study by the Energy 
Information Administration, 
part of the US Federal Gov- 
ernment, suggested that the 
addition of 70^000 barrels of ail 
to world supplies would result 
in a cut of S3- to 54-a-barrel in 
the price. That prompted one 
analyst to suggest the price 
could go down as low as $16. 
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firm pays 
£27.4m 
for ERF 

MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Britain looked set to lose an- 
other part of its automotive her- 
itage yesterday as ERF. one ol 
the last remaining lony makers 
in UK bands, succumbed to a 
£27 .4m bid from Western Star 
Thick of Canada. 

The announcement of the 
recommended offer, worth 
275p a share in cash, was ac- 
companied by news that ERF s 
profits had sunk from £2 ,28m to 
£ 1.82m in the vear to March fol- 
lowing a previous profits warn- 

e shares responded with a 
7p rise to 280p, having risen 
from 23Sp on Vtednesday when 
news of a bid emerged. 

Peter Foden, the ERF chair- 
man whose father founded the 
company in 1933, was remark- 
ably unsentimental about the 
loss of the family business. “I 
suppose it is a family business, 
but you’ve got to be realistic in 
the world as it is today." 

He. his three sons -fync of 
whom is also in the business - 
and three grandchildren will 
share £8-2m as a result of the 
sale of the business. Mr Fnden 
himself will be around £4m 
richer as a result of the deal. 

But he said life as a small lor- 
ry maker was tough, £iven cur- 
rent market conditions. “1 
believe in the longterm we need 
a strong partner and we need 
someone we can work with. 
Now it is very difficult to sur- 
vive if your arc small in the 
world heavy vehicle market." 

ERF is Britain's fourlh- 
largest lony maker. Wing behind 
Volvo. Sarnia and Leyland, 
with nearly U) per cent of the 
heavy truck market. Western 
Star looks remarkably like ERF. 
It has a large controlling share- 
holder, buys in components 
from others* rather than making 
them in-house and manufac- 
tures custom-built vehicles. 

The chairman, chief executive 
and 50 percent shareholder Ter- 
ry Peabody who took control in 
1991, said he hoped that West- 
ern’s world-wide interests 
would increase the market pen- 
etration of ERF vehicles. 

Western Star owns 4.5 per 
cent of ERF and has secured 
agreement from holders ^52.4 
percent of the shares ahead of 
the bid. Those accepting will re- 
tain the second interim dividend 
of 2^p declared yesterday. 
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Currency pressure ‘grows on UK’ 


JOHN EJSENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The political pressures on 
Britain to take part in European 
monetary union have risen 
markedly in recent months, 
Eddie George, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, told MPS 


yesterday. “The financial mar- 
kets have been pushed to one 
side." Mr George said in evi- 
dence before the Treasury Se- 
lect Committee, noting* the 
apparent determinatioa of a 
number of key governments 
to meet the 1999 deadline for 
a common currency. 



Pragmatist: Eddie George expressed growing doubts 
about the ability of countries to meet the EMU deadlines 


The Governor emphasised 
the political dynamic of the 
derision-making process be- 
cause, in his view, the chances 
of key countries achieving the 
convergence criteria in time 
had become “more doubtful 
than a year ago". 

Mr George was re-appearing 
before the select committee in 
part to correct what he regarded 
as a Euro-sceptical mis- inter- 
pretation of bis EMU evidence 
on 8 May. 

Instead. Mr George placed 
himself firmly in the pragmatist 
ram p, lining up alongside Ken- 
neth Oarke, the Chancellor. 

He said be did not take an ad- 
verse view of European mone- 
tary union, but had become 
more doubtful about the abili- 
ty of countries to fulfil, on time, 
criteria on inflation, public 
spending and national debt 

“1 was disappointed with the 
way in which it [ray previous ev- 
idence] was reported. I am not 
commenting in an adverse way 
on the merits of the project,’' be 
told the MPs. 

“I believe that it may help to 
achieve the kind of stability 
which I think is fundamentally 
the most important issue bere. 
And I think if that stability is 
achieved on a sustainable basis, 
encapsulating that in a single 
currency then becomes a plau- 
sible, sensible approach. 

“All J have said in talking 


about having become more 
doubtful is I am more doubtful 
as to whether the convergence 
criteria can be achieved ac- 
cording to the Maastricht 
timetable." he added. 

“I am more doubtful now 
than I was a year ago [because 
of] the softening of economic 
activity on the continent of Eu- 
rope. I think that is an ex- 
tremely unhelpful environment 
for actually achieving the con- 
vergence criteria to the current 
timetable." 

He also said that be believed 
that if the UK remained outside 
EMU, such a move would not 
damage the financial activities 
of the City of London. The UK 
would not be treated like a pari- 
ah if it chose not to join a com- 
mon currency, he said. 

The Governor lent his weight 
to the argument in favour of 
making lhi» Rank of Englan d in- 
dependent, whether or not 
Britain decided to join EMU. 
because of the advantages it 
would bring in boosting anti-in- 
flation credentials. 

The Governor said that what 
really mattered for Britain was 
the ability consistently to deliver 
a stable economic environment 
"in any circumstance in or out 
[of EMU] with or without an in- 
dependent central bank". But 
he would welcome a decision to 
give the Bank a mandate for de- 
livering price stability. 


Insider trading 
blitz planned 

Exchange lobbies for changes that 
would introduce fuzzy software spy 
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JOHN E1SENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The London Stock Exchange is 
urgently lobbying for a change 
in the law to make it easier to 
prosecute inrider trading. Pres- 
sure on government and other 
regulators to make insider deal- 
ing a civil offence has been 
stepped up ahead of the intro- 
duction of artificial intelligence 
technology which the Stock Ex- 
change hopes will dramatically 
improve its detection of market 
manipulation. 

The Exchange is concerned 
that the usefulness of much 
sharper detection methods will 
be blunted by the inability of 
those carrying out subsequent 
investigation and prosecution to 
improve on their poor record. 

Richard Kilsby, director of 
market services, said: "The dan- 
ger is that ihe better we get at 
detection, the more frustrated 
we will become with the lack of 
effective remedies." 

The lobbying efforts arc be- 
ing focused on the Home Of- 
fice, which is understood to be 
the most reticent about chang- 
ing the law. The Securities and 
Investment Board, the City 
watchdog, and the Treasury, 
have become more sympathet- 
ic to a move that would reduce 
the burden of proof in prose- 
cuting insider dealers. 

A change in the law would al- 
low the lower “more likely than 
not" standard of proof used in 
civil disputes as opposed to the 
much more exacting "beyond 
reasonable doubt " standard de- 
manded in criminal prosecu- 
tions. Those successfully 
prosecuted would not go to 
Jail, but face heavy fines. 

The Exchange's concern has 
received greater impetus as it 
moves towards ihe installation 
from August of revolutionary 
surveillance software. This will 
coincide with the start-up of the 
final stage of modernisation of 


the Sequence electronic trading 
platform. 

Instead of the current mon- 
itoring system, based on alerts 
triggered by unusual price 
movements, the artificial intel- 
ligence techniques will create a 
system that can learn from the 
data, growing and adapting. 

"Much of what we have done 
is to develop methods to make 
sense of the mass of data which 
goes through the exchange 
every day," said Konrad Feld- 
man, a founder of SearchSpace, 
the small computer company 
creating tbe new system. 

Using fuzzy logic, genetic al- 
gorithms and* neural neU^irks. 
Ihe data is used to build profiles 
of all entities in the market 
whether individual shares, sec- 
tors. or market users. 

“Once the profiling is in 
place the other techniques are 
aimed at what could be called 
data forensics, where we find 
patterns that are unusual and 
have a high probability of being 
instances of market abuse." Mr 
Feldman says. 

By identifying what an- 
nouncements are important 
the system hopes to identify op- 
portunities for insider trading. 
“What we want is to find the 
person who deals ahead of an 
announcement without raw- 
ing the share price. That is the 
most heinous .sort of insider 
trading," Mr Kilsby said. Using 
a combination of intelligent 
systems, the new software hopes 
to detect dealing rings where 
several individuals, or one in- 
dividual with several accounts, 
trade across all their accounts 
for the purpose of insider deal- 
ing or market manipulation. 

Costing several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, the Stock 
Exchange project is the biggest 
so far undertaken bv Scardi- 
Space. a company founded tw 
and a half years ago Uia group 
of doctoral students JrUaiver- 
sity College of London. 
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business 

BA reveals bold ambitions, but realistic ones 


COMMENT 


In the last five years 
BA has carved 
£900m out of its cost 
base without any 
adverse impact on 
service. At the same 
time the main airline 
has achieved 
remarkable organic 
growth while also 
managing to bott on 
new capacity 


TTf? Sl f Coin Marshall been a the avia* 

X JUion ftiel again or what? Profits doubled 

by the turn of the cenluiy? Scope for £lbn 

SSi,' ? f . e ®? ei, cy gains? What does the 
ma&lhink he s running, a privatised utility? 

I^e sceptics will-no doubt pour scorn on 
me nnpresave and admittedly ambitious effi- 
aency programme set out yesterday bv 
cntish Airways. And indeed an element of 
caution probably is appropriate. There are 
tew industries more cyclical than air travel 
and there are few businesses more prone 
than airhnes io being blown completely off 
course by extraneous influences such as 
moustachioed Middle Eastern tyrants. 

But the proof is. as they say. m the pud- 
omfrln the last five ycais BA has carved 
tTOOm out of its cost base without any 
adverse unpact on service. At the same time 
the main airline has achieved remarkable 
organic growth while also managing to boh 
on new capacity in the shape of Qantas. 
USAir and a pair of regional European 
airlines. 

Not all of this has fed through to the bot- 
tom line by any means because of the curi- 
ous economics that dictate aiHirw. perfor- 
mance. To stay at the top of the heap BA has 
had to invest massively. Making more seats 
available, particularly if they are to far-flung 
parts of the globe, can hurl yields in the short 
term because the further a passenger flies 
the less an airlin e makes out of them per 
mile. 

But if any airline is capable of delivering 


■ben it is BA. It possesses a priceless asset 
in the shape of a third of all the take-off aud 
landing slots at Heathrow, the world's 
busiest international airport For that rea- 
son the rest of the world airline industry is 
constantly knocking on its door. Provided 
the anti-trust objections can be overcome, 
BA might be about to secure a transatlantic 
alliance of mouth-walering possibilities with 
the last of the great undubbable carriers - 
Bob Crandall's American Airlines. 

Some passengers, however, are hard to 
please. Tbe market took one look at BAs 
grand vision - alongside a set of record pre- 
tax profits - and reacted as if it bad just 
found a cockroach hidden under the creme 
brulee. That is a pity because, if nothing else, 
Sir Cohn is doing what the fund managers 
would surely want of him - setting targets 
against which the company's performance 
and that of its management can be tested 
and demonstrating by similar means bow 
well h has so far done. More companies 
should be following BA's lead. 

This season’s fashion: 
the share buy-back 

TTrom Barclays to Safeways, PowerGen to 
Jl Reuters and Guinness, share buy-backs 
and whacking great special dividends seem 
to be all the rage. If you cannot think of any- 
thing worthwhile to do with your money, give 
it back to shareholders, seems to be the lat- 


est corporate mantra. Among the utilities, 
it has a special piquanqr, for if the compart)' 
cannot think of proper uses for its money, 
the regulator sure as hell will; heU take it 
away from you. 

Is there anything wrong with the craze? 
Certainly it is possible to sec it as a symp- 
tom of unimaginative and unadventurous 
management. Outside the Anglo-Saxon 
world it is virtually unheard of for compa- 
nies to pay back their capita]; somehow or 
Other, Continental and Japanese companies 
always seem to find a use for it. Despite 
Britain's new low-inflation environment, 
British businessmen still seem to require 
impossibly demanding returns from any 
commercial investment. Their failure to 
invest on a scale necessary even to ensure 
existing capacity is updated is a real cause 
for concern. 

Bui there is an alternative and more 
benign way of looking at the phenomenon. 
Tb begin with, it tends to be confined to cash- 
rich sectors. There has yetto be a buy-back 
in the manufacturing industries so often 
accused of under-investing. Moreover, share 
buy-backs and special dividends ore, in 
essence, rights issues in reverse. For years, 
the tendency among British companies was 
to raise money on the slock market just to 
pay it back in dividends, or worse still, as 
happened in the case of Barclays in the laic 
1980s. to blow it on profligate and costly 
expansion. 

Seen in this light, the share buy-back is a 


healthy development, ensuring that com- 
panies focus themselves and their capital on 
the things they do best. If the market* are- 
doing what they are supposed In. the excess 
capital gels redistributed, ultimately finding 
its way into better and more deserving 
investment opportunities. Enterprise, mmv 

ration and proper commercial investment, 
far from being damaged by the buy-hawk, all 
get to benefit from it. 

There » oo denying the size of the phe- 
nomenon. Taken together with the very sub- 
stantial number of cash takeovers of the lust 
few years, there has been a sizeable trans- 
fer of cash from the corporate to the insti- 
tutional sector. The amount or capital being 
taken out has exceeded the amount being 
raised. It will not alums be thus, however. 
The corporate sector us a u hole turned eush- 
negative towards the end of last year. As a 
result, the trend could soon he reversed: the 

amount of capital being sought might exceed 
that being paid buck. \Ye can but trust that 
once the begging howl does come out again, 
the institutions will he there and ready- to 
help. The City can expect little mercy from 
Labour if they are not. 

Time to flog off the 
family plutonium 


T hink of the most mistrusted industry in 
the land and privatise iu Slice the odd 
billion or two off its debt and write the as- 


.wls down N a half. Make sure the .uH_v- 
tisinc campaign contains onh the most 
subliminal references in what it actual!) 
dues. Final!), under-price it so that even 
Sid can't iivik this gut horse in the muuili. 
Yep. the sale of British Enerjj is uliuonl 
upon us. No sooner ha* Rail truck untie lo 
a runaway first -day premium than the 
Government is preparing to foist a collec- 
tion of second-hand nuclear power sta- 
tions upon us. 

The predictability of these pri\.ilisatiuii 
exercises has become so remorseless that 
the Government's hiuhlv paid ent<>ur.i!.v 
of advisers must surely iiiese tin s iWJ ihe 
time not by ihe sun. the Mars .si a cl,>, t. 
hut by what stage the marketim* camp-.i-n 
has reached. 

We have had the ritual row aK-til the b tl- 
vince sheet. We have h.nl the riiu.il tunic 
of in-depth research from the Guvetn- 
ment’s investment banking adviser*. 

Let's see. That means it must he lime to 
start massaging price expeel.ititm-. dnwn. 
What did we first think u might teich 
Really, as much as O.Xbn. Lets slice i’ihu 
off that, run it up the llaepole and see 
how quickly the saliva gland* start 
working. 

What do you mean that's less than it e. ■>! 
to build just one of these wretched sta- 
tions? With a hit ot luck L.iIshu util s- >. -n 
be kicking up a luss - lamih plutonium 
being flogged oil i«n the cheap and all 
(hut. Nothing better than a h.neain. rs 
there? 
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OECD applies axe 
to growth forecasts 


* 


DIANE COYLE 

Paris 

Growth in the industrial coun- 
tries this year aud next will be 
far lower than Lhe Organisation 
for Economic Cooporation and 
Development forecast as re- 
cently as December, the Paris- 
based think-tank admitted 
yesterday. 

The OECD also predicts al- 
most no change in high Euro- 
pean unemployment levels of 
above 10 per cent during the 
next two years. 

The substantially more pes- 
simistic forecasts for the world's 
industrialised economies do 
not take account of further 
lanned cuts in public spending 
France and Germany in 
their efforts to qualify for the 
European single currency. 

Their bid to meet the Maas- 
tricht criteria poses the risk of 
an even _ weaker outlook, ac- 
cording to the OECD's secre- 
tary general, Jean-Oanrie Paye. 

France and Germany would 
not meet the Maastricht re- 
quirement of a government 
deficit below 3 per cent of 
GDP without further planned 
budget cuts, he said. 

Mr Paye painted economic 


e 


prospects for the industrialised 
world in a rosy light, saying there 
would be a pick-up in Europe 
and Japan during the course of 
this year. The US was on course 
for stable and non-inflationary 
expansion, be said. 

However, turbulence in the 
financial markets last spring 
and the appreciation of the 
mark until last summer bad led 
to much weaker growth at the 
end of last year than the or- 
ganisation had anticipated. 

It now predicts the OECD 
countries as a whole will grow 
by 2.1 per cent this year daub- 
ing to 15 per cent in 1997. This 
is down from its earlier forecasts 
of Z6 per cent and 28 per cent 

The biggest revisions have 
been for Germany and the US. 
The OECD reckons the Ger- 
man economy will expand by a 
mere 05 per cent this year, com- 
pared with its previous predic- 
tion of 2.4 pencenL The 1996 
outlook for the US has been 
downgraded to 23 from 2.7 per 
cent this year and 2 per cent 
from 2.8 per cent next year. 

The forecast for US growth 
has also been affected by a 
change in the definition of 
GDP used by the government. 
The switch to “chain weights”. 


OECD real GDP growth forecasts (% 
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which are updated for price 
changes, meant the forecast 
was starting from a lower base. 

The OECD will not publish 
its forecast for other individual 
countries until next month but 
most will be revised shaipty low- 
er, too. Mr Paye said there was 
a danger that government bud- 
get cuts in Europe might make 
the outlook even weaker as 
countries were all acting to- 
gether in order to meet the sin- 
gle currency deadline. But he 
thought governments could 
compensate for this by reduc- 
ing interest rates. 

Financial markets would 
help, too, by rewarding budget 
cuts with lower long-term bond 
yields, he argued. Cutting gov- 
ernment spending had a favou- 
rable effect on confidence. 

Kumiharu Shigehara, in 
charge of the OECD's forecasts, 
said any fiscal consolidation 
would be beneficial over time. 
“The difficulty would be the 
time profile,” he added. 

Mr Paye said the OECD 
would complete a report on 
multinational investment in 
time for next May's meeting of 
ministers. 

The ministers’ meeting in 
Paris today and tomorrow will 
also discuss the issue of labour 
standards in world trade. 

. The PSaris-based think-tank, 
which has spent two years 
analysing the causes of unem- 
ployment, will today publish the 
final report in its jobs study with 
detailed proposals for mea- 
sures to be undertaken by each 
member country. 


In Brief 


• Japan's April trade surplus fell to ¥32Ibn from ¥929bn ayear 
earlier, the Ministry of Finance said. Exports reached ¥3.6,400bn, 
up from ¥3.4,700bn a vear earlier, while imports rose to 
'¥3J^00bn from ¥2-5.400bn. Japan had a ¥172bn surplus with 
the US on exports and ¥8Qlbn on imports. In trade with the Eu- 
ropean Union, Japan posted a surplus of ¥92.6bn on exports and 
¥469bn on imports. 

■ UK car production rose by a seasonally adjusted 1.9 per cent 
in the three months to April from a year -earlier, the Central Sta- 
tistical Office said. Production allocated for exports rose tty 4. / 
per cent but home production fell by 0.8 per cent. 

• Mary Whiz, the former global bead of equity financial prod- 
ucts at Barings, is going lo an industrial tribunal to try to retnew 
the £500,000 bonus she had been set to receive 

collapsed. Ms. Whiz oversaw the arbitrage trading bejwjn de- 
riratrvS exchanges in Singapore and Japan by which Nick L*e- 
son appeared to generate huge profits. 

period. On a like-for-Iike basis, turnover rose 

"ffiSSr! Lloyd 

gos's performance was heavily dependent on the last quarter of 


ret launched in June 1994. 

Irish competition authority t0 ^ v «ti^e ^ Prop^J 
id said that the authority was due to report to Mr 

June. 



Oracle in 
Microsoft 
challenge 

Oracle, the US software com- 
pany, yesterday launched Net- 
work Computer Inc, a new 
subsidiary aimed at developing 
low cost computers and appli- 
ances for linking to the Inter- 
net, writes Mathew Horsman. 

The new operating unit is ex- 
pected to develop “dumb” ter- 
minals costing about £500, 
which will enable customers to 
access the Internet without hav- 
ing to use more expensive 
personal computers. The tech- 
nology, supported by several 
leading manufacturers, would 
be an “open” platform based on 
a common standard. 

Oracle said it expected to 
make the Internet as prevalent 
as the telephone and the tele- 
vision are today. 

Lawrence Ellison, Oracle's 
chief executive, said the market 
for software and Internet ap- 
plications s “explosive'’. 

He added: “The formation of 
Network Computer allows os to 
focus our resources on this dy- 
namic segment” 

The proposed dumb tennmal 
would allow users to download 
Operating software directly from 
the Internet, dispensing with the 
need for expensive operating 
systems in the terminal itself. 

The launch is a direct attack 
on Microsoft, the US comput- 
er giant, which dominates the 
world’s operating-system mar- 
ket with" its MS-Dos. 

Grade plans to develop an in- 
dustry standard for the new 
technology, supported by a 
range of computer manufac- 
turers and relccomnnimcations 
companies. Sun Microsystems, 
IBM and Apple Computer have 
aB expressed support for the 
new platform, as nave AT&T 
the long-distance telephone op- 
erator, and Netscape, the In- 
ternet service provider. 

X * 


Pearson may supply pay-TV channel 


MATHEW HORSMAN 
Media Editor 

Pearson, the media and infor- 
mation giant, is in negotiations 
to supply TV programming for 
a new channel that would 
broadcast matches of the Pre- 
mier League, according to in- 
formed sources. 

Die new pay-TV channel, pro- 
posed by media companies Carl- 
ton and Mirror Group, would 
only go ahead if a consortium 
backed by Mirror and Carlton 
win the TV rights to Premiership 
football matches from 1997. 

Those rights are currently 
held by BSkyB, the satellite 
broadcaster owned 40 per cent 
by Rupert Murdoch, which is 
negotiating to renew its £304m, 
five-year contract. 

Mirror and Carlton are be- 
lieved to be offering at least 
twice that amount in a revenue- 
sharing deal with the Premier 
League. BSkyB has radically in- 
creased its bid, and is believed 
to be offering a similar split with 
the Premier League. It has pre- 
emptive rights to match any 
competing offer, under terms 
that are being investigated as 
part of a wide-ranging inquiry 
by the Office of Bur Trading. 

Mirror and Carlton’s pro- 
posed channel, tentatively 
called Premiere, would feature 
exclusive broadcasts of Premier 
League matches, in addition to 
general entertainment pro- 

that they could also 
use their existing cable channels, 
Carlton Select and LiveTY to 
broadcast additional games. 

Pearson Television is negoti- 
ating to supply both new pro- 
’ and archive material 
its extensive library, which 


includes the rights to pro- 
grammes made by Thames 
Television and Grundy World- 
wide, two subsidiaries. Greg 
Dyke, chief executive of Pear- 
son Television, is believed to 
have had a central role in 
launching the talks. 

However, Pearson will not be 
part of any consortium apply- 
ing directfy for the Premiership 
rights, Frank Barlow, chief ex- 
ecutive of Pearson, confirmed 
to the Independent . 

“No, we will not be bidding,” 
Mr Barlow said. “BSkyB will bid 
what it needs to in oraer to win 
and we won't compete against 
that.” 

Pearson and MAI, Lord Hol- 
lick’s media group, looked 
closely at Lhe prospects for a 
Premiership bid toward the 
end of last year. A decision not 
to proceed was taken at a board 
meeting of Pearson Television 
earlier this year, although a se- 
nior executive of the television 
subsidiary has continued to 
brief the board on Premiership 
developments. 

MAI has declined to com- 
ment on whether it is still con- 
templating a bid with other 
partners. Granada held pre- 
liminary talks with Carlton 
about forming a consortium, but 
withdrew late last year. Neither 
Carlton nor Mirror Group 
would comment yesterday. 

Although most ITV compa- 
nies have ruled out bidding for 
the rights, the ITV network 
could bid for the highlights of 
League matches, currently aired 
on the BBC It is believed these 
its could fetch as much as 
i a year in the next contract 
round, up from £8m currently. 

BSkyB is believed by most an- 
alysts to have the inside track 



Greg Dyke: Is believed to have been central in the launch of talks 


for the next exclusive contract, 
although regulators could pose 
obstacles. Sky is proposing a dig- 
ital service that would allow all 
Premiership matches to be 


broadcast. Viewer; would also 
be able to purchase “season's 
tickets" giving them access to all 
the games of their home team. 

Sky is also proposing services 


including viewer-selected cam- 
era angles, stow motion and oth- 
er innovations made possible In 
digital technology. 

Media, section two 
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Seton grows fat on others’ crumbs 


Seton Healthcare is one of a handful 
of opportunistic drugs firms that have 
crown up in the 1990s on the backof 
huge changes in the health-care in- 
dustry. The company's raison d'etre is 
buying unwanted brands and businesses 
from big groups for whom they are 
merely a sideline. 

Last year. Seton stepped up its 
spending from £36m to £51m and the 
profits have flowed accordingly. Yfcster- 

day s results showed the underlying pre- 
tax total rising 52 per cent to £16.4m in 
the 1 2 months to February. That figure 
was struck before the £I.89m excep- 
tional cost of starting out last year's main 
acquis tion. Simpla Plastics, the LIK mar- 
ket leader in urinary incontinence bags, 
acquired for £20rn’in September. The 
charge wiped out Simpla's maiden 
profits contribution of £ 1.52m, but 
having closed the head office, cut back 
wholesalers' discounts and run all the 
business through Seton's own distrib- 
ution network, margin improvements 
should already be coming through. 

This attention to basics is part of the 
secret of Scion's success. But while Sim- 
pla makes prescription products, most 
of the group's growth has been in over- 
the-counter medicines, where it has ex- 
panded margins by pushing a bigger 
range of products through the existing 
marketing operation. In (he past year 
alone it has added the Asilone range 
of indigestion products from Bools, as 
well as picking up Woodward’s gripe 
water from London International. 

OTC represents 44 per cent of sales 
and. despite the constant need to sup- 
port brands through advertising, over- 
all margins have broken through 2D per 
cenL The new£6m distribution centre 
completed neat' Oldham is operating 
at only two- thirds of capacity. Mean- • 
while, although gearing looks astro- 
nomical after the goodwill write-offs 
of the past few years, interest cover re- 
mains strong at over 10 times. 

Many businesses have grown fat 
picking up the scraps from rich men's 
tables, but Seton's timing has been per- 
fect, coinciding as it has with the in- 
creased concentration of the giants on 
prescription pharmaceuticals and the 
squeeze on medium-sized drugs 
groups. There should be no let-up m 
the number of orphan brands around 
after recent drugs mergers and take- 
overs. Equally, the prospects for the 
OT£ market remain good, as govern- 
ments and insurance companies main- 
tain the pressure on health spending 
budgets, diverting people away from 
expensive prescription drugs to cheap- 
er so-called self medication remedies. 

Seton's growth rate is being boost- 
ed by acquisitions. Last year's Uke-for- 
like sales growth ofl2 per cent is more 
like 9 per cent when the last two years' 
purchases are excluded. As the com- 
pany grows, it will have to swallow big- 
ger businesses to maintain momentum, 
but last year's volume growth of 6 per 
cent in the existing business remains 
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impressive and there remains plenty 
more to buy. The trouble is, assuming 
pre-tax profits of £20j5m this year, the 
shares, up 3p at 508p, are up with 
events on a p/e of 18. Hold. 

Tom Cobleigh 
comes piping hot 

Tom Cobleigh has been something of 
a roller-coaster ride since coming to the 
market at the end of last year. The man- 
aged pub company with the saccharine 
motto, “unspoilt pubs for nice people”, 
enjoyed a bumper first-day premium 
on its I50p flotation price and quickly 
rose to a peak of 256p. It has since fallen 
back to a less heady 215p. 

The gyrations have been caused by 
a variety of conflicting factors that make 
valuing the company difficult. In its 
favour, it is plainly onto an impressive 
formula. Large edge-of-town family 
pubs with a heavy emphasis on food are 
flavour of the month and nobody 
seems to create much better ones 
than Tom Cobleigh. 

It has also benefited from enormous 
enthusiasm in the Oty for the managed 
pub sector and a healthy dollop of bid 
speculation. Set against that are un- 
derstandable worries about the com- 
pany's gearing and cash flow. 


Attention to detail, the creation of 
a brand, an emphasis on staff training 
and motivation and an understanding 
of the psychology of eating out was 
dearly reflected in a 48 per cent rise 
in operating profits to £3.9m in the year 
to March. Pro forma earnings per 
share, assuming a full-year benefit 
from the £21m flotation proceeds, in- 
creased 32 per cent to 8p and a divi- 
dend of 1.6p was paid (in a full year 
on the market it would have been 2.7p). 

Cobleigh makes 40 per cent of its 
sales from food and it is attracting cus- 
tomers at times, such as between 5 and 
7 o'clock, when many people want to 
eat but most pubs are not serving food. 
Its research shows that many cus- 
tomers think of its sites as Ibm Cob- 
le ighs first and pubs second, a 
reflection of its success in creating a 
viable brand. 

The group plans to spend £2Sm on 
capital expenditure this year, adding 15 
ptibs to its current managed portfolio 
of 41. That would plainly put a big dent 
in a balance sheet boasting net assets 
of £40. 7m and £6.9m borrowings. Sale 
and leaseback deals look likely to 
ease gearing which should end the year 
at about 70 per cent 

Putting a sensible price on this mix 
of factors is further complicated by 
speculation that Cobleigfa’s venture 
capitalist backers, owning 50 per cent 
of the shares currently, will be open to 


a sensible offer from a major such as 
Whitbread, keen to muscle in on a 
plainly attractive formula. 

On the basis of forecast profits this 
year of £4m, the shares stand on a 
prospective price/earaings ratio in the 
iow2Q&. 

Even for this sector that is high on 
fundamental grounds, but speculative 
froth puts a floor under the shares. 
Hold 


Allied Carpet 
times it right 


Allied Carpets’ decision to seek a stock 
market listing is oicely timed The new 
issues market is booming and recent 
retail floats such as Harvey Nichols and 
La Senza have proved popular. 

The market is also kindly disposed 
to the larger specialist furnishings 
groups after the spectacular success of 
Carpetright and DFS Furniture. These 
companies have performed wonders by 
concentrating on one product in a frag- 
mented market where mast of the com- 
petition are small, privately owned 
concerns with limited capital to expand. 

Shares in Sir Phil Harris's Car- 
petright have risen fourfold since they 
were floated on the stock market 
three years ago. DFS shares have 



Setoa Healthcare : at a glance 


Market value: £253m, share price 508p 
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for the private investor. Born out of a 
Lowndes Queeusway management 
buyout in 1991, it has 207 stores of 
which 172 trade under the Allied Car- 
pets name and are aimed at mid- to up- 
market customers. Eleven more trade 
under the Carpetland banner which 
targets a lower price bracket. There are 
22 General George Outlets in Ireland. 

Allied has 12 per cent of the mar- 
ket which It claims puts it neck-and- 
neck with CarpetnghL It aims to 
double that share over the next four 
years. The expansion is likely to come 
from expanding the mam Allred chain 
A new Carpetland format is being test- 
ed and may be rolled out 

Though this will mean taking on Sir 
Phil's Carpetright head to head, mar- 
ket share is more likely to be gained 
from the independents which s till ac- 
count for 59 per cent of the market 

Since the takeover of Carpetland in 
1993, Allied Carpets has been posting 
impressive figures with profits rising 
from £202,000 to last years £ 12.2m. In 
the six months to the end of Decem- 
ber the company reported profits of 
£7 3m on sales of £1 10m. 

The float should value the firm at 
around £200m and will raise £10m- 
£20m of new funds for expansion. With 
a possible rise in consumer spending 
backed by tax cuts, building society 
windfalls and the maturing of Tessas, 
the shares could be worth a look. 


OECD learning to water 
down the wine with beer 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


The French do these things 
so much better. Jean-Claude 
Paye, who is stepping down 
as Secretary General of the 
OECD, held a delightful 
lunchtime reception in Paris 
yesterday for journalists. 

The assembled hacks were 
in town for the annual 
OECD shindig, and were 
treated to smoked salmon 
snacks and Chateau de la 

Muette, a charming little . 
wine named after the 
Parisian chateau in which the 
reception was held, in the 
Sixteenth ArnmdisemenL 
Don Johnson, a rjtnaHian i is 
due to succeed Monsieur 
Faye in the top slot. 

One senior hack who has 
seen many of these functions 
mused yesterday that there 
are two types of people in 
the OECD: wine drinkers 
and beer drinkers. 

The wine drinkers favour 
Gallic-style protection and 
state control of the economy; 
the beer drinkers prefer An- 
glo-Saxon free trade and 
deregulation. 

Nfr Paye, as a Frenchman, 
had starred off at the OECD 
as a confirmed dirigzste wine 
drinker “but bad added a lot 
of water to his wine over the 
years”, said the hack, and 
could even tolerate sips of 
laissez-faire beer towards the 
end. 

The City was gasping yester- 
day as rumours spread that 
Neil Collins, City editor of 
the Daily Telegraph* is in the 
r unning to succeed the de- 
posed Michael Lawrence as 
chief executive of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

Mr Collins fanned the 
flames, saying: “I couldn’t 
possibly either confirm or 
deny this story.” If he does 
get the job, however, he 



French without tears: drinking habits are slowly changing 


faces a dilemma. Mr Collins 
wrote on the day that Mr 
Lawrence was pushed out 
that “from now on, this job 
will carry danger money". 

On the other hand Mr 
Collins bas also consistently 
hammered companies and 
organisations that hand out 
over-generous packages to 
chief executives. We await 
with keen anticipation news 
of Mr Collins's “golden hel- 
lo” and platinum parachute. 

Look around your office and 
you will probably sec an an- 
nual ritual: the first sniffles 
of hay fever sufferers. You 
may even be a victim of this 
seasonal allergy yourself. 

How appropriate then that 
ofessor at Kings College, 
London, has just publicised a 
possible cure for nay fever 
and many other allergies, in- 
cluding asthma, eczema and 
food poisoning. 

Pharmaceutical companies 
- and punters who invest in 
them - will be interested to 


Hundreds of City people involved in selling the RaOtrack is- 
sue partied in SBC Warburg s City office last night after the 
highly successful day's trading. Wags asked whether the in- 
vestment hanker s had invited Clare Short, shadow transport 
secretary to the celebrations, since she had contributed so 
much to the Rail track prospectus? 

Tire Labour Party took over three pages to explain to po- 
tential investors how it would regain control of the trail net- 
work when it came to office. The answer from an adviser last 
night was a curt “no. This is just for people who helped to 
sell the issue”. 


know that Dr Brian Sutton 
has yet to clinch a deal with 
a company to start clinical 
tests on this revolutionary 
drug, which surpressws aller- 
gic reactions. 

Professor Sutton said yes- 
terday: “We are talking to 
one companv in the US and 
one in the UK. ClmciaJ trials 
would take around five years 
before this could come to 
market” 

Even so. the potential 
market is huge. Glaxo sells 
£156m«worth of its Beeonasc 
anti-hay fever nasal spray a 
year. Eager drugs companies 
can contact Pro lessor Sutton 
at Kings College's Randall 
Institute off London's Drury 
Lane. 

The row over the size of the 
debt write-offs at Railtrack 
got so heated at one point 
that one Government minis- 
ter issued a semi-public 
threat to chairman Bob Hor- 
ton - that he "wouldn't get 
his K if he went on like this". 

In other words that he 
wouldn't get a knighthood. 
This is particularly cruel 
since Mr .Horton was re- 
moved from BP before the 
traditional knighthood for 
that job arrived. 

The Railtrack float has 
been so successful, however, 
that this time we expect the 
coveted knighthood is in the 
post. 
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Recycled paper made up 

34.5% of the raw material for 

UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 


APV warns of 
restructuring 


NIGEL COPE 

APV, the food processing 
equipment maker which re- 
cently returned to profit offer 
two years of re-structuring, 
went into reverse yesterday 
when it issued a profits warning. 

The shares slumped by 17 per 
cent when the rompany warned 
shareholders that pre-excep- 
tional profits would be “signif- 
icantly lower” than Iasi year’s 
£7.1m. The main dent to the 
bottom tine wiD be additional re- 
structuring costs which will 
knock at least £8m off profits. 

Addressing shareholders at its 
annual meeting yesterday, the 
directors blamed the downturn 
on a 5 per cent reduction in its 
profit margins over the past year 
and “challenging conditions” in 
most of its main markets. 

Although APV said it ex- 
pected to make progress in the 
second half backed by the re- 
structuring benefits, the shares 
slid 15 Jp to 74p on the warning. 

The slump is a significant set- 
back for the company, which 
had been limping towards re- 
covery after five lean years 


helped by former finance di- 
rector Neil French. He was ap- 
pointed in late 1994 to replace 
Dive Scrowger who departed 
after a profits warning and a div- 
idend cut 

Mr French had acted to halt 
the slide in operating margins 
and funded a restructuring pro- 
gramme by selling seven peri- 
pheral businesses. 

He axed nearly 1000 jobs 
and incurred exceptional 
charges of £32ro in J 995. This 
caused the group to slump to a 
£13m loss. 

Profits of £27m last year ap- 
peared to indicate the comer 
had been turned. But Mr 
French hinted then that the re- 
stnuXnring would have to be ac- 
celerated to offset the effects of 
sluggish trading conditions. 
Fierce competition in retailing 
has discouraged investment in 
the kind of catering equipment 
AFV supplies. 

Director Sir Charles Reece 
retired at yesterday's meeting. 
Chairman Sir Peter Cazalet is 
steeping down in September. 
He will be replaced by Mike 
Smith, a former BTR director. 


Luminar debut puts 
Railtrack in shade 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

While Railtrack took the lime- 
light yesterday, cafe and disco 
operator Luminar put the far 
larger company in the shade, 
moving quietly to a 28 per cent 
premium to its 200p placing 
price. The stunning perfor- 
mance of the shares, which had 
been priced in line with Lumi- 
nar’s sector, took management 
and advisers alike by surprise. 

The surge in Lunntui’s share 
price on its first day of dealings 
confirmed the strength of the 
new issues market Other new 
flotations to have made big 
profits for investors on day one 
have included Vanguard Med- 
ics and Harvey Nichols. 

Luminar owns, develops and 
operates theme bars, restau- 
rants and discotheques in cen- 
tral, eastern and southern 
England. It has no presence in 
London, concentrating on 
provincial towns where it has 


less competition from other 
entertainment facilities. 

In the year to February profit 
before tax and exceptional 
items increased from £2_2ra to 
£2.9m, struck from sales of 
£21-5m. An exceptional charge 
of £1.54m was levied to cover 
a permanent diminution in the 
value of three of Luminar's 
older disco properties follo wing 
a revaluation by the directors. 
TWo years ago the company 
made £L4m from sales of £!4m. 

Luminar said it would use the 
£10m proceeds from the flota- 
tion to pay off £5m of debt and 
fund a substantial opening pro- 
gramme elsewhere in the coun- 
try. The focus is likely to be on 
the Chicago Rock Cafes rather 
than the company’s core chain 
of 18 discos. 

Luminar was established to 
acquire medium-sized discos 
where its financial controls 
could be used to boost profits, 
in 1990 the company set up its 
Chicago Rock Otfe division. 


In Brief 

- Aberdeen 'Dust benefited from continued improvement in slock 
markets around the world, a stronger dollar, and income from 
new funds to increase profits 20 percent to £33Sm in the six months 
to March. The company said a joint venture with Phoenix Home 
Life would be a significant development for its international ac- 
tivities and it hoped to start marketing its products in the US be- 
fore the end of the current financial year. The interim dividend 
of lp was a 43 per cent increase on the payout for first half 1995. 

a Savoy Hotel chairman Sir Ewen Fergusson told shareholders 
at yesterday’s annual meeting that the company will have spent 
£60m by next summer on a programme to restore the group's ho- 
tels to “their former glory . 

The group had a long way to go to achieve its potential but 
“next year and in the years that follow wc shall have created a 
firm platform for continuing long-term improvement and the board 
looks forward with keen anticipation to the future.” During the 
year Granada took over the Savoy’s major shareholder Forte. It 
intends to sell the Forte stake. 

a Jefferson Smurfit said it had appointed Peter Webster as chair- 
man and chief executive of Smurfit Ireland/UK. He succeeds 
Patrick Wright, whose appointment as president and chief op- 
erations officer of the group as a whole was announced recently. 

• Countryside Properties, one of the largest housebuilders m Lon- 

don and the South-east and a commercial property developer, 
announced a pre-tax profit of £lm in the six months to March 
against £2_3m last year. The company said, however, that the re- 
sult represented a “significant turn-round from the second half 
of last year” when exceptional provisions sent the group into a 
£10.6m full-year loss. Alan Cherry, chairman, said “whilst the im- 
provements in bousing are generally modest they are continu- 
ing, with more inquiries and visits to our show homes at all our . 
current development sites.” C 

• Theo Fennell, the luxury jewellery designer and retailer which 
bas a concession in Harrods. is planning to float its shares on the 
Alternative Investment Market Henderson Croslhwaite is the 
nominated adviser and broker to the issue. Richard Northcott. 
chairman, founded Dodge City, the DIY chain that was renamed 
B&Q and acquired by Kingfisher in 1981. He is currently chair- 
man of Pet City. 

• SEC the leading market-maker in traded endowment policies, 
saw profits more than double in the six months to March from 
£463,000 toflm. Turnover also more than doubled from £1 1.Qm 
to £24.5m. The group recently announced its first step in a strat- 
egy of becoming a widely based financial services group with the 
acquisition of IFA Network. An interim dividend of 2p <l_sp) is 
declared. 

• Phonelink, the electronic information service supplier, is launch- 
fog a new service Tel-Me 3.0 this week. The new service includes 
Tcl-Me What s New, a database of current and historic information 
embusi nesses, markets, products and people from approximately 

business publications. H also offers route details of over 
300 airlines, as well as up-to-the-minute seat availability, price 
inquiry and a booking request facility. There is a hotel booking 
service and a mail service. Phonelink’s shares, which peaked sit 
434p two years ago, dosed yesterday at 196p. up 7p. 
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UK manufacturing returns as flavour of the month 
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M anufacturing is back in fashion. 

In the last few weeks the City 
has been rediscovering British man- 
ufacturing companies as a favoured 
investment with a number of bro- 
kers arguing for an increase in the 
weighting of manufacturers in in- 
vestment portfolios. 

At first sight this might seem 
odd, given that for the last sir 
months or so the growth of manu- 
facturing output has stalled, raising 

IkhAlit nihnt ih L _ 


economic view 


HAMISH McRAE 
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concerns about what is bopefuily 
called a “growth pause”, and which 
might tum into something worse. 

But the task of investment 
analysts is to loot forward, and they 
can see not only more growth in the 
autumn, but a manufacturing in- 
dustry well fined to take advantage 
of that 

That is die short term. The.e is a 
longer-term issue here, which is not 
so much whether manufacturing 
does well this year or next, but 
rather whether some kind of struc- 
tural turning point has been reached. 
Might, for example, we see over the 
next decade a rebound similar to that 
which has taken place in the US in 
the last? 

The background to this whole de- 
bate is pretty well known. A series 
of papers in the Economic Journal 
earlier this year highlighted (he fact 
that overall manufacturing output 
had hardly grown between 1973 and 
1992, with the result that 
employment in manufacturing feU by 
a third, and the share of manufac- 
n^jtag in GDP declined from 32 per 
cent to 21 per cent. 

The authors differed as to how 
much this mattered, some arguing 
that this failure put a brake on the 
whole economy, while others be- 
lieved that de-industrialisation was 
not in itself important, provided 





other aspects of the economy took 
up the slack. 

Whatever view one takes on the 
importance, there does seem to 
have been some progress since 1979, 
for since then productivity has risen 
sharply (see the graph on the left). 
Output per head of the rest of the 
economy, on the other hand, did not 
grow any foster m the 1980s than it 
did in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The result is some narrowing of 
the productivity gap between the UK 
and its competitors. In 1979 West 
German output per person per hour 

was 40 per cent higher than the UK; 


in the rise of output. Last year, man- 
ufacturers over-estimated the 
strength of demand, and built up 
stocks when the demand failed to 
come through. (The build-up of 
slocks was much more serious in 
France and Germany and the ad- 
justment to that is the main reason 
those two countries are back in re- 
cession.) 

Either demand will pick up, or 
manufacturers trill shed jobs: there 
is no evidence that the steady im- 
provement in productivity wul be 
reversed. 

Exports? Yes, export volumes 


High-quality manufacturers are the 
‘growth stocks’ of the future 


by 1989 the advantage was down to 
17 per cent. That gap may have nar- 
rowed further since. 

Bat how is manufacturing doing 
now? In the last six months, the pe- 
riod when output stopped growing, 
there have been renewed concerns: 
productivity has stopped ruing, ex- 
port volumes are falling, competi- 
tiveness is declining; and investment 
has collapsed. 

All these facts are true, but as a 
recent paper by brokers ABN-Amro 
Hoare Govett shows, the big picture 
is more encouraging. Yes, it is cor- 
rect (hat productivity has slopped ris- 
ing, but that is a function of tne halt 


have been disappointing, but look 
at the middle graph, which ex- 
plains why. 

The problem is exports to the 
European Union, where the three 


big^k economies, Germany, France 
and Italy, afi shrank in the fitwl quar- 
ter of last year. Exports to the rest 
of the worm have continued to grow 
steadily. Besides, if you take a longer 
view erf UK manufacturing perfor- 
mance (right-hand graph) it is pretty 
clear that the dreadful deficit of the 
late 1980s is largely corrected. 

Yes, there is sriD a deficit on 
trade in manufactures, which, since 
there is also a small current account 


deficit too, does suggest that there 
may still be some structural problem. 
But if so, at least the problem is more 
manageable than it was seven or 
eight years ago. 

Realty, investment- Yes, h did col- 
lapse at the end of last year. But if 
you look at manufacturers’ invest- 
ment intentions as recorded by the 
CBI surveys, these show that in- 
vestment is planned to continue at 
a high level 

London brokerage houses are in- 
terested in selling shares, audABM- 
Amro Hoare Govett argues that 
from the point of view of equities, 
high-quality manufacturers are the 
“growth stocks” of the future. It is 
an interesting perception, and one 
which deserves to be taken seriously. 
If it is right, then there is more than 
an investment message here: there 
are policy messages too. 

For example, u manufacturing is 
not going to continue shrinking 
there should be better job opportu- 
nities in the parts of the country 
where it is still an important em- 
ployer. Arguably B ritain did not 
make a mistake in downsizing in- 
dustry too much; it sbopty downsized 
earlier than France or Germany, 
which are now having to do what we 
did a decade ago. 

On the other band, it could be ar- 
gued that while success in manu- 
facturing is wholly welcome, it is not 
so material to the whole of the 
economy as it was a generation ago. 
As a sector it is not much larger now 
than financial and business services, 
so policy should not be skewed to 
favour it at die expense of other 
sectors. 

In any case, it looks as though we 
need not worry so much about help- 
ing mamifarfrmng , for it is do ing very 
well on its own. 


UK manufacturing some modest optimism 
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1 find this “either/or” debate 
rather too stark. The harsh .truth re- 
mains ihai uk manufacturing, while 
vastly better than it was relative to 
the rest of Europe, remains less pro- 


kteocc yet of a seismic shift in UK 

manufacturing analogous to that 
which took place in the US over the 
last decade. There has been useful 
and sustained incremental im- 


The revolution in US productivity may 
reach deeper than it does here 


ductive than that of the US or 
Japan. For the moment UK wage 
rates are low by European standards, 
and that, plus a climate designed to 
encourage inward investment, has at- 
tracted large amounts of foreign cap- 
ital to the UK: some 40 per cent of 
the inward investment into the EU. 
But ultimately the prosperity of UK 
manufacturing will only be ensured 
if productivity is at least as good as 
the rest of Europe, for the real com- 
petitors are elsewhere. Being good 
by European standards is not good 
enough. 

Furthermore, I don’t see much ev- 


provemenu which has been reflect- 
ed in a rerating on the market of UK 
manufacturing companies like GKN 
and British Aerospace. But the shift 
does not feel as dramatic as the rev- 
olution which look place in a num- 
ber of US companies. And the 
revolution in US productivity prob- 
abty reaches deeper down into the 
second mid third division companies 
than it does here. 

Bat the fact that there is not much 
evidence yet does not mean that a 
step-change is not occurring. Many 
aspects of the UK economy have be- 
come much closer to the US model 


in the last 15 years: our deregulat- 
ed labour markets, which arc at last 
starting to deliver lower unemploy- 
ment without rising inflationary 
pressure: and our deregulated ti- 
naneial markets. It is perfectly p*i>- 
sihlc that these changes are also 
affecting UK industn in the same 
way that they affected US. So it is 
quite possible that during the lieu 
111 years the renaissance that we can 
just glimpse in manufacturing will 
spread much mure widely. 

If that is so, then it would be 
enormously encouraging in both si <- 
rial and economic terms. Some ol the 
particular social problems of dein- 
dustrialisation - such as the short- 
age of jobs for middle-aged men - 
would at least not get any'worse and 
might be partially reversed. And the 
endemic problem of the balance of 
payments - that whenever demand 
rises rapidly wc tend disproportion- 
ately to suck in imports - would also 
recede. The next year or IS months 
will be interesting, for we may catch 
a glimpse of things to come. 
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Rail track, oils and drug? dom- 
inated the stock market The 
controversial share sale at- 
tracted much of the business: 
oils took a dip on woiries of a 
UN/Iraqi deal and drugs await- 
ed the crucial US presentation 
by British Biotech on its can- 
cer treatment. 

A massive 161.7 million 
partly-paid Rail track shares 
were traded as small share- 
holders stampeded to cash in. 
But many of the more sub- 
stantial - and by implication 
more professional private in- 
vestors - were left in the cold 
with applications for more 
than 1500 cut without a soli- 
tary share. 

For them, talk of a financial 
killing had a hollow ring. Af- 
ter showing for finance (marges 
they are out of pocket 

Rail track bit a 229p high, a 
39p surge from the partly- 
paid issue price. The shares 
closed at 220 -5p. 

Oils were unsettled by re- 


newed reports of a United 
Nations on-for-fbod deal with 
Iraq. Some suggested the stock 
market reaction had been 
overdone. 

Uz Butler at Panmure Gor- 
don, the stockbroker, said: 
“What is really happening is 
the oil will be coming out oftbe 
front door when it was previ- 
ously coming out of the back. 
The overall pool is still the 
same”. 

British Petroleum lost 5p to 
569.5p; SheD 3p to 926_5p and 
Enterprise Oil 5p to 460p. 
Lasmo fell 6-5p to 176 .5p. 

British Biotech overcame 
any nerves ahead of its pre- 
sentation, gaining 185p to 
3,030p, a peak. 

There is a widespread belief 
that the presentation on BB‘s 
Marimastat treatment will be 
encouraging with analyst brief- 
ings already arranged in Lon- 
don. 

Chiro science, another with 
a potential cancer drug, rose 
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42p to 520p and other bio 
shares made headway, 

But Standford Rook, the 


an eventful time following the 
Independent on Sundays dis- 
closure that director Wilson 
Carswell had refused to sign 
the share sale prospectus be- 
cause he coaid not support 
claims over its TB treatment. 
The company affirmed its con- 
fidence in the drug and sai d 
“rapid progress” was being 
made. The shares ended 45p 
down at 488p. 

Smith & Nepbew continued 
to draw strength from its skin 
alliance with a US group, gain- 
ing 2p to 207 J5p after touching 
209p. Trading was again brisk. 


The shares have made re- 
markable headway since S&N 
revealed it bad linked with a 
US business, Advanced Tissue 
Sciences, to develop artificial- 
ly grown human skin. 

The market experienced a 
lacklustre session with the FT- 
SE 100 index falling 11.4 points 
to 3,778.2. But the supporting 
FT-SE 250 index, returned to 
winning ways with an 8.9 gain 
to 4,5223. 

Hanson managed a 4p ral- 
ly to 194 .5p andBSkyB put on 
9p to 449p on talk of a link with 
BT,up5-5p to 345.5p. British 
Gas added 2p to 179Jp. 

Allied Domecq, the strug- 
gling drinks group stripped of 
an lL 8 p dividend, fell to 484p. 


BAA, the airports group, 
was lowered lOp to 524p on 
woiries it could face a late chal- 
lenge over its £130m bid for the 
duty-free division of Anders, 
down l£5p to 213-5p. 

Rail track was not the only 
flotation to captivate the mar- 
ket Laminar, a night chib 
group surged from a 200 p sale 
price to dose at 255p (after 
270p) and Hercules, an insur- 
ance and property services 

group hived off from Safeland, 
a property investment group, 
opened at 65p, easing to 60p. 
On Ofex, Motion Media, a 
video telephone business, 
closed at 95p against a 67.5p 
offer price. 

The trend towards mergers 
among stockbrokers attracted 
attention to Raphael Zorn 
Hemsley, up lip at 61p, and 
Neflson Cohbold, already in 
talks with financial services 
group Rathbone Brothers, 25p 
higher at 410p. 

Appleyard, the garage 


group, was lp firmer at 1 13p 
on bid speculation and Union, 
the old Union Discount, 
finned lp to 98p on talk of a 
French strike. 

Joseph Lewis, the heavy- 
weight Bahamas-based in- 
vestor who has buflt a near-30 
per cent interest in Christies 
International, is thought to 
have lifted his interest by 
172,000 shares to 15.36 per 
cent 

Caldwell Investments, the 
textile group, gained 5p to 
53p but Chamberlain Phipps, 
a shoe group, continued to suf- 
fer from last week’s profits 
warning, falling 12p to 30p. It 
was floated at 165p nearly two 
years ago. 

Prior, the property group 
where there had been hopes of 
abid, fell 20p to 106p. Late on 
Friday it was disclosed that 
chairman James Prior and his 
family had sold a 26.8 per 
cent stake to a Swedish group* 
Fermenta, at 157 -5p a share. 


npGA European Tours 

which tuts become the quoted 
vehicle for Mark McConna- 
ck. the golf entrepreneur, bas 

started to off-load the proper- 
ty interests it inherited when 
it linked with Union Square. 
It has sold for £755,000 a 
shopping cen tre at Durham: 
the cash will go towards in- 
creasing PGA’s portfolio of 
golf courses- The Thompson 
family has 223 per cent of 
the shares, unchanged at 9p. 

□Another Thompson-related 

group Caspian firmed to I9p 

as speculation it plans a re- 
verse takeover of Leeds Utd. 
continued to circulate. The 
company is run by Chris Ak- 
ers, the former media analyst 
who put together the Blaggs- 
Freepages deal. The Thomp- 
son family, planning to sell 
QPR, has around 7 per cent 
of Caspian, a character mer- 
chandising business which 
used to be called Storm. 
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Dr Massini on Epsom sick list Lewis sizes 


RACING 

Richard Edmondson 

Dr Massini, the Derby 
favourite, was in need of treat- 
ment himself last night The un- 
beaten colt hobbled out of his 
box at Michael Stoute's New- 
market yard yesterday morning, 
a scenario which should have 
seen groups of physicians, and 
bookmakers, running around 
bumping into each other. AD, 
though, was relatively quiet 

“Dr Massini pulled out lame 
on his off fore thk morning anrf 
the lameness is being investi- 
gated," Stoute said. “We will is- 
sue a further statement when we 
are in a position to do so." 

A further bulletin is expect- 
ed from Freemason Lodge this 
afternoon, and it is not thought 
it wiB announce the termination 
ofDr Massinfs Epsom cam- 
paign. indeed, a further source 
from the yard suggested the colt 
was suffering from no more 
than the normal stiffness one 
might expect from an a nimal 
that performed on the marble 
surface of the Knavesmire last 
week. 

Dr Massini's defeat of King 
Alex in the Glasgow Stakes at 
York last Thursday put the 
bookmakers in a sl ashing fren- 

I . but yesterday the same meu 

HYPERION’S* 


just leant back in their swivel 
chairs and picked their teeth. 
Both Coral and William HD1 left 
their Blue Riband prices as 
“ey were, while Ladbrokes at- 
tached the “with a run** provi- 
so to Dr Massinfs price of 4-1. 

This theme of tranquillity 
was maintained by Dr Massinfs 
owner. Michael Tabor, who 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Samba Sharply 
f Goodwood 4J£>) 

NB: Prize Giving 
(Goodwood 3-401 


could shed no further light on 
the extent of the damage bat he 
delivered the philosophy that 
nooue was going to die because 
of the problem. 

Such phlegmatism may have 
been easy to End as Tabor has 
both made exceedingly large 
amounts of money recently and 
he also has another entry in the 
race, the Andre Fabre- trained 
Grape Tree Road. 

Also among the Derby en- 
tries is Rsrtuguese Lfl, whose job 
it win be to transport the first 
woman to ride in a Derby, Alex 
Greaves. The filly, however, is 
the bottom rated of the 151 an- 
imals still left in the race and 
connections will be hoping 
there is a mass defection at toro- 

GOODWOOD 

2.40: KlLVINE still looked as if the 
race would bring fttm on when an 
eyecatching seven lengths scab to the 
useful Sortie Tower m a good con- 
test at Sandown last time. He should 
be fully fit now. SpUdn& Itft lengths 
second to Limerick Princess at 
Wnf vrrfiampion is the chief danger. 


morrow’s forfeit stage. Por- 
tuguese Lfl herself can assist 
promotion into the final field of 
30 (maximum) if she succeeds 
in the rather more prosaic An- 
gel Fillies’ Handicap at Bever- 
ley this afternoon. 

A more likely runner, and 
winner, is Dushyantor, who 
also returned home from York 
with problems last week. Hen- 
ry Cedi’s colt has been suffer- 
ing from a mDd infection since 
his run in the Dante Stakes, but 
cantered yesterday and was de- 
scribed as being “ 1 00 per cent" 
([the same as the trainer’s read- 
ing on the cliche meter). 

Cecil's other Derby hope is 
Storm Trooper, whom several 
self-elected wiseacres of the 
racecourse dunk can still win the 
big one. This ignores the fact 
that the colt is an undercard 
fighter who has lost five of his 
seven contests. He keeps getting 
up and getting knocked down 
again, but some people obvi- 
ously ihmtr Cedi is going tO 
equip the colt with five horse- 
shoes on Derby day and slip the 
odd one mtn his glove. 

If Storm Trooper wins the 
Derby we can lake garden 
shears to the form book, but the 
colt may get some sort of bol- 
ster today if his nearest FeDden 
Stakes victim, St Mawes, wins 
Goodwood’s Predominate 
Stakes. One of his rivals here is 

3L10s GRANNY'S PET, a half broth- 
er by Selkirk to two winners who fin- 

lo Daylight bBubalonhis debut 
at Newbury, looks a speedy son and 
should be suited fay this fast five fin- 
longs- His stable 'is is good form. 
Deadly Dudley may prove the pick 
of the three newcomers. 







Legal Right, but he comes from 
a Manton yard which may soon 

be cordoned off Eke a plague vil- 
lage. It may be a measure of 
how far the Predominate has 
dr opped as a Derby trial that the 
best value option is Pri z e Giv- 
ing (next best 3.40), who was not 
considered good enough for the 
Blue Riband. 

340: PRIZE GIVING, who turned 
a decent 10-furiong handicap at the 
Newmarket Oaves meeting into a 
procession, trotting up by an easy 
three lengths from select Few, was 
equally impressive when fending 
off Desert Boy to win the Listed Dec 
Stakes fay threequarters of a length 
at Chester. Although penalised fox 


The first televised race 
should go to Luca Cumani, 
who likes a winner at the bot- 
tom of Trundle Hill and is rep- 
resented here by KlMne (2.40), 
while Granny's Pet (3.10) is not 
only the sole runner with ex- 
perience in his event but his de- 
but was also a commendable 
one at Newbury last month. Pay 

that, he is landed to have too much 
speed for St Mawes, l 1 /* lengths sec- 
ond to High Baroque in the Group 
Three Chester Vase over l */2 miles 
at the same meeting. Don Mlcbdcf- 

(O, srv en lengths eighth m Adifcihwi 

in the Poule D'Essai Des Poulains 
[French 2,000 Guineas] at 
Longchamp, should also go weD- 


GOODWOOD 


HYPERION 

2JO ftwza FtgBo 4JD Star 'blent (nb) 

2A0 KHvtne 4A5 Without Friends 

3JO Granny's Pet 520 Wavtan 

3A0 Prize Giving 

GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Straight course - stands’ side: Round course - inside, except ln>lf oowide. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High lor 7f to Ira. 

■ Ihgtartand course with shop benfc raid patterns. Suits ihr wriMrateiced. aUSetic horse. 

■ Ravcon Is nonh of (Udmer between ASK and ASK. CWdtfg nO Marion four 
rnfles away. ADMISSION: Rn*hmnnri Rnrinair eSIft, tVrtton Rnrtnwrr p.SlO, PliMk- Rnrio- 
su ir54 io ver4S6nS3). Acatoyanigd natter 7 s freeaD a i doairca. CARPASXiSS, or bn. 


■ LEADING TRAINBBS WITH EONNKR& R Samson - 37 winners from 324 ranners 
gives a success ratio of 1 ] .4% and a has lo a Si lew) slake of £47.22; P Colo - 19 ahm, 
(05 runners, (8.1%, +4031; J Dunlop- ISrtnnttS, ISAraaaeo, IZS», 47136; IBaU- 
1 b* - 1 C winners 1 10 nmnen. 14£ft,-£&47. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: JBdd- 33 tera, 311 rides, 168%, -*11-71; Pas Eddery -30 
wins. 142 rides, 21.1%, +SZII; WCwrn- 28 rains. 191 rite, 163%, -464-71 ;L Dettori 
- 2 Rwms, 171 rides, 153b, 443.69. 

BUNKERS FIRST TIRE: Wham (2rt0). MamaoBa (4.45). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATSc None. LONG-IUSTANGB RUNNERS: PoCy Foot Fred 
14.451 has be en tew. 134 mfles by B B Mfflman from KwUtebeere, Devon. 

T 0 refi 'l TREHEARNE & NORMAN MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
\~IZA £6^00 added 3Y0 1m 

1 MRSHnWPS0Cir<pDSa«ClBdyHeinK90 MHtel 

2 0 BSL(3D Italian NMeMouNCBentBed 90 JiWWraaG 

3 24 F0HZARGIM (19) GntThaorttrafi SacbC 1*93 GW 9 0 IHcHU 


00 NMIMNMltataNMaiiiDiin)Ms)oriNRHam9 

053 RDUSHW(15)IPJCuwn»^J.rsriea9a 

0 »8BW{l3)(5te»AI»ta*lltairtMJtew9fl.. 

5 STOfE ISLAM) (11) (R M Qcur] C (fear 90 

63-0 ASHANH DANCES (13) 6#3 B M) M Hb)HK89 

t- MIMMCZ3fi(tadmNMRnian)PlMqn89-- 
0 N«(MtUSMraClawN-AtaB*W»l»89 


— JTWb 3 

.TQta a 

it Safety* 


10 0 HAWAII (USD PB) (lawjN-MMBKk WRar89 MJteraraS 

U OO NORfflBMBMLEf (21)|>ftsXfmtM0iMRltanBn8B PteBfcfety2 

-ttfeterraf- 

BETTiNB: 7-tFwza H 0to, 4-1 Mua-Tafe, S-L Stare fctart, 7-4 Ateart Drecre.Dutata torateody. 
H (totatora. DM Nrttare »y. 1M IW«4 Mnfe, 14-1 ten*. 1W M 
199& Fte Wand 3 9 0 M 1® 33-t IG Wngg) 9 iwi 

fOniGUDE 

Gav KN§w®- stabiga axaf season antf can soflasa^n hem; BasjhwBhhRWMnsua 
By warning out of a haif-storto the smart Creag-An^r.Raa R#o ran GnMm Ace® 
halt a let«9i on he amoduenon at Nawtxay last month »*ian NgUy rated autmqicrx scor T 
er Phantom Qob« flnehed fc«m - fjs* wnth. Fopb Hfflo bi n mna^ »4i en a 

near twvter®h fotnh to ManalQj atSalelw- NeAra an By le ngtts adr W : h. seuerah - 
and looks well worth an«h»rten« 

on her only outing to date when a four-tongtfi fourth c» 1/ » poisn spnngm wj last t«P- 

tember. a* wil. no dovtt. nnprew for the na; but may ag to mew to 

tecum home. Stone Wand should step won Ns I JntfeM 

while non In h R ha p so dy is a deOutar* who could go wt »4th tedy Herrtea* ten n^rntrs 


fo Aril CHICHESTER FESTIWU. THEATO HANDICAPg 
( CL ASS C) £15,000 added 3YO Tf ess 

1 110630 MNSOFPBmff) tlftR) AJeumB 7 ^ r— ■ ^ 

2 UUJ6 WBM4(2U (QWohanBlSURORHmrwSS.., , . JbjaaOn 

3 33 -1 FUSSWI ArtSIC fUJ PJ (7n H»«i tanendW AteO^|>t‘»Skr<«i'92_JI 

5 441155- LA MOOtSTE £227) [Mrs G R SnrfV SDwBll 

6 1445-56 KRVtE (24) Mon^rTT^ ICumOT 8 9^---- * 

I 05-24 STATE OF CWDON (Mj_tBB jSeoib ^ J P nn^ 1 

8 6541-02 SVWPABA«SEW^& , P^ H !^!* lrj ?* S?* ttlnfll 

9 364-05 AUSAHA (USAJ (2ZJ S 1 \ 

10 430-112 8PUCWG tU) (Bf) (Tom' tadriatt W Ha^8 1-— 

II 312404 NWUAANA (281 Oianifar AJ Wartcun) P 7 10- Nwlh 

12 4-11406 BAKZHAF (USA) (Ufl W ? ^ 

1995: SloNd 3 9 T W Cason 5-4 U Cbmlopi 11 on 


t Eddery 10 

M-W9 B 

a Cater U 
j<3hmu 
IJKhaaeS 
>Hwd*0B8 
_B Dqjfe5 
. WCey X 

IRjwmi 


Thbd h bom saris testtmm when with Pmndc Haatom^tUSSlAN MUSBchanpd hands tor 
3500CSR at tfa Donarar March Seles, going to Gey Keacwny. and went in et me irg 
time of astong dram tas new oonrecoors when defeating NmUwmm at Unweld 11 days 
40 ). Ikastan Mnc rx home ty oNy a head Oul acooadmgiD Ns new trainer 1 won despite 
Mcew^^ihwfcnnracaaariatioott when Major Dundee, who was three end atatenjhs. 
won, t/bett very lucMiy. at lin^ieid an Satuttay. and my ssteettm can mate Ns firet ap- 
pearance In hmfcap company a winring ana IQMnc. successful m a locaster maiden 
last June, has run wefl afctatf unplaced m ham races ths season - behind OomOey at 
Nempcoa end Sortie Toww at Sandown. Meg Of Pwu mbs a umU youitfner when ha went 
net Harriot* art taiuienesK Ayr and Newmartot Men Jens* hmrflnWiedlaRat* 
D Hand To Rfin m a condbons event at Kempton on las nsim. but sheped ml when thbd 
to Fertian at Sanseuy end held evety chanos two ouLin Poftm Springs race at YOrii last 
week. mouRi he waa waatanng when hampered and snatched op nfeie ma last UfleaaL 
who made a wmnmg debut overtha mnnun an Ms cant 12 montns ago. dUrrt do Oady 
when a tnree-tonffh fourth (of seO behind Pobris R®it in the Richmond States (61) a the 
Ug metfirg here. INrt to Sve-toKSh winner AtrR at Lacesffir (61) on Ns retun. ne ran too 
taety over* mia vrfien sfatfi of eeven to Ran R tamester and dmpB d»n In distance 
on Its handicap debut and Srat appearance In btnters. Setecttom RUSSIAN MUSIC 

jo EBP TEBLEAZE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS P)Mj^ 
£ 8^00 added 2 VD 5 f Pemlty VBkie £ 6^34 

1 CAinail»W94idMlArt9)Mainwn90 : llltast 

2 DBWatXJ0tE7ajja)BnSMRHara9Q MJNtaHil 

3 2 GSAMATS PET (32) {Mrc D M PCdfeSO T0*»3 

4 wstBnr(tafiliarti)SDow 89- — llbanl 

KrtC 1-G tafl PM, 7* Dsedy IM« JM CMOS Eqtew. 20-J tarty 
19S5: Msm 2 9 0 W R SWrtin ^ IR.Hwmd 7 ten 

FORM AUBE 

Itei Cole saddted tour twb^ear-dd 4*Aes les week, an of mem nawcoimars, so OAMIVS 
PET. wUi the benellt of agpod bnt nai under his belt wfl late the world of baabng. Granny's 
Pet a 46^O0jr« eon c 4 crack rnterSetm. made NeflntaHiearanca sc NcMAuy tast monm 
and It My to be a winning ana b*wi ha lad on me Ng approaching the batong pda but 
he -teas! the vrinwr a couple of langfti too saorg. Beany t ta la j and Canta Emehra 
am ftom stattes rth a good Ine to jjrarta form betagtrakted tqr Richard Hannon and Mica 
Channon, respectMy. Both era bred to go a bri. DeatBy IXdtey is a hetf-brottw to three 
wteiers, iratoAig the wm stabidS speech Min Nosqi Parker, whfle Cauda Eqiina N by 
smart spriraer SOKO«est and doff- brother to Fyng Squaw (wmner of her ftst (wo races as 
a juvento tor Chormon « 1995). Sat a ct t aae GBAMNT5 PET 

Af\ I WESTMINSTER TAXI WSLRANCEPRHXJMiNArE^^^ 
LzLlIJ SIAKES (CLASS A) (Listed) £ 3 Oj 0 OO 3 YOljn 2 fl^^^fj!j 

1 6231-11 WZE«h«(lZ®tWCteM*eimerJSHN*eit NWkl 

2 OLQ DONIR«a£rro|9)(God«plteS«ManSucor88 IJHaal 

3 S GSdALACADOrr (30) [OMldo Mat) P Kelney 8 8 R Cochrane S 

4 2-1 IBBRRSHT(DSiq(tfl(P»|RESa^JrtPChtppWteniaB ; IM42 

5 311-0 MAsaMM(l7)9hnkaNiHaouiSJDintap88 W Craw 5 

6 11421-5 BKHAWOA (3^ lac^ H otboN D LD dar 8 8 

7 1 SUE NOTE |K AflCUa^H 0*188 PldEddatyS 

8 01-22 SriMKSFIQ(lQ 8 oslSMy«teg|Jtki*p 88 PRdMraeaJ 

9 12- SMVTfAI«MCO(U6A)(SlD9AAilil»PColB88 _TQofera 8 

—9 t hfi Mcd 

BEITMB: 11-4 Prize GMi*, 7-2 St Maces, 9-2 LagN ragbt, U-2 SUi NoU, Oon MrMdto, 7 tel 
On rim. IB-l M e ateiwh, tiff n a te ag n, U-X Swrart .t car l en if 
iaS5c Penta 3 9 0 U H«s u -8 «Q Ma«) 5 ne 

FORM sums 

Piton Ovk« has taken both hb races tofc season - a hendcap at Nrawnratet and the U*- 
ed Dee Srtces at Chesar - but he might Art me hat-mek beyond him conceding 31b ah 
mind today. Derby outsider LEGAL RIGHT, -mx> struck form at Chester a fertnltfw beck on 
Ms flat cuatg ranee a second of 23 to sahte ma ta Actor Race on Ns dehut atNaamarirat 
last September, tools besuepl Rgitmn on soonAr is beat market leader Shantou a length 
and a hag. There e dearly be better sta to conra from the son r* duel Are hero Alsgrd 
art, sfdwygi ma stable had a tw«h dme taat week, tWn& brltfnened u> man Cabarei 
aasay landed ma Nrte at Ripon on 5unrty. St Mran ea . another Derby probable, won at 
Satebuy on me last of too ou»v *i 1S9S «nd hat Iburt one too #>rt w B«n race* m» 
tenon, bahg beaten four ian 0 hs by Sawn Tmopor at HQ (91) art a length and a quarter 
by High Bamrya tn the Chester V*se (lnv« 66 *l 6 L Coming dotm In Usance Ik urHrty to 
suit St Mawes - who is by Dual Derby winner ShaNastart or* of a mare by another Blue 
Heart victor m SSp Anchor -but there Is clearly a race In Nm. Sfato Note wm a Salsbuy 
maiden 39 days a 0 > despite drtlbng Horn 7-4 to 4- 1 _ This ooft, out of Irish 1000 Guneas 
ahd Yorkshre Date heroine Sarah Siddons toam of many vramras nckrtfng Sqsnour Wc» 
art Princess Path has a great deal more on Ids (data this bme but Heray Cedi would not 
berwnneNmuNestemoitfxmssonofWambigrtsupmtL Don Mlchaiatto a kx- 
mar stabiematB of Pita Greng and now rapresantmg Godolpbln, won a Laiceaer maiden 
last September and wil bnprore fcr Ms opertng ourtg m me Poue ifEsad des Pouans at 
LortchamDMnedeyskgo. JBo»rtrtwonirt30^iJTOrTetsef«teHoi#rtnSalesCon- 
CUors States at HQ In September, detesting Quote* recent Nortxny concyjaror Mezs>- 
0 omo a lengm, bU vms last ki the Cnann on Ns reepperaanca. Setootton: LEGAL RK3HT 


rXlfil FRANCES STEVENS MEMORIAL HAND4CAProOf»^ ] 
(CLASS C) 02fl00 added lm l 

1 880040 URHEN PfKRW-E (USA) [ 8 ) Oxn Sondes) P Cote 4 9 11 TTAAbbC 

2 5010-10 SIONEBD6C|3Dn(UsCNBtaieoniRHannDn496 JMaaOlwmS 

3 100400 NmrDANCEOS)8qOSVWh0iaGlM4 9S AWbtkra(3)7 

4 530000 PB WMWr5 WLPDIN«E6Hacpe8rtCa«aeiS91 B Doyle 10 

5 00-2140 WKS.IUS4) (!Q(n(MaJMACiU3tDniStkra4 812 BTbnraranll 

8 12M450 ZAUA 1 BT (USA) ( 10 ) (DMd hifnpNaiS} G L Moon 4 8 11 SSndtra9 

7 530152 SOWUUart (USA) p7) |C) [Mss Jo CiwAsy) G^- IW bwj 5810 R Cochrane 4 

8 000036 SUESREIUM(25)(ALRU0talAJ»s4a9 ITHel 

9 301002 SAMBASHA8mpt9raWssVRJ»w3AHW588 R Haris ^ 2 

10 040411 HUGMIYClQWlU*lMIB»Muy48 7 WRyn5 

11 020500 IW HOWIE BO) (Q {QOte A V HQ 1 8*1^8 87 tale Day (5) 8 

_ _ 

Kimfe 4-1 Hugely, 92 Sfartrint 5-1 Srariia Saiply, 6-1 *0tt Dean, 74 Wrira* M Pay 
Horaags, BtoraBMgk 32-1 WsRriraa, 14-1 Bran Pratrine, 18-1 PMartertefri, 33-1 Zmriri 
1995: Pay Homage T 812 U ta 12-1 (I 11 ran 
FORM CUBE 

HUGWI 1 Y can provide anoiner wemer tor Ben Hanbury^ In Axm stable, urnaoed « two and 
imptaoed In three races at three, the Cadeeux Genereux 008 Mshad a ten-lan 0 h feum to 
Sa&irisys Newbuy Usted scorer Election Dqy In a Ponteftact maiden on hb return and won 
t akniar e>m In gn6 8&B a IMeitBr. toBowng **> ruth a deofelm victory In a Chester 
hand*ap-Hi%pnynasgDteuponly4feartcanoomplatBmehBt-tricfc*«hVHl>BRyankte- 
ly ro make pwrty of use of Nm over tfas two-furiong shorter trip. Pay HomagaN two corns 
trine ndude the cofiEsporeto^ race lats year and ha wri be the better tor Ns nm beehnd 
Tragraon at Ascot, where ha finished a ls-tengh 13th of 31. The man threat, thoufji, 
rnfjt coma from Samba Sharply, who fintshad runner-up m that Ascot event, beaten three 
art a half lengths, and meets P^r Homeap only 3H>worae. Star Ihleat. who mused the ' 
opener at Newbuiy on Sunrty because at the salt Bound. ■ another bve thmaL He fnshad 
In front of Night Dance and LJncoto winner Stone Ridge when fifth of 20 to Rural Phloso- 
pher In the Newtxry Spring Clip aid followed with a bMxand-a-helf length second to rm 
Yourla^ at Thtefc, ^ving plenty of wragnt to mBvmnec . S e l e ct io n: HUGWTTV 

IJ. MCI EQUITY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS CLAIMING STAKES ' 
(CLASS D) £5000 added 2YD 6f 

1 6 BAJT1E CBOtJtto po) (T A Foreman) H Crirgrai 9 5 PatEddrayB I 

2 14 RXURXN HB) (20) (DeraktyttnO B MSiwi 91 StkawnPIl 

3 46 MAGNOUA DQ EChSBpher WbQO P Cob 8 11 T Q[ka 4 B 

4 1 WtHOUT HSBDS ( 2 Q (R Honon) R Hmxn 8 11 Dra»0T«ffl7 

3 04 MUBUAMtUPtartJtoMBB XWW5 

6 54 PfEB»U.(10)(k*sWAOBrtD4ibUtM*8B IMn2 

T 3 WSrrCfflr(EQPksAMUp9deQ5DiraS4 A My PI 3 

8 0 MSS RARCS0NA (18) (Genera Sir Gecftty HMe&l M 8 3 WHUfek* 

-Bdadraed- 

BEnWKZJWttboct Mub. 100-30 PrMkldW. 9-2 BWflpttocad. 11-3 IMQinBi, 12-1 Fcty foot 
Red, 14-1 Msty Cay, 20-1 othra* 

1995c Uoprara 2 8 4 R Pertam 7-2 (R temrt 7 ran 

FORM OTOE 

Of The pao with winning farm. Without Mends, successful in a Ftriostone safer on Ns de- 
but is pre f e n ed to Feiy Root Fred, who scored in the same company a N o an g ram fag 
bme but was orty forth to Smolcy FWe when a 33-1 shot at Ascot. BATTLE GROUND, 
sttioi^i looking n need of the oudng, s t a rted at 11-2 tor the Ascot (51) race but was tan 
of set after a Now start. Newle Catalan's charge a deary, better man met and wft Pat 
Eddery becked and wot the ecre farter^ could be ffxxl enough. Ha was a 23^00pispur- 
chasa and b a fun-brother 10 severvfirtong scorer Fbrt Frontier art hatf-brether to three 
winners.. SatocUoo: 8 ATTl£ GROUTC 

5 J 20 ] C0CKED HAT STAKES (CLASS C) £8,000 added 

1 506410 HARDTOHSWECajmUWSaneQRHKtelOlDO RCocfnaaB 

2 042605 HH10 M5IBI (7) (CD) (Eman WttEfTl T tael 5 9 8 FHoCMn(3)2 

3 810003 LOCH PAIHICK £13} OT (ta> E M LCoM M Matorak6 9 5.. IMdT 

4 4600-50 MONIBORE (39) (D) (DMtMort) M MetoriaK9 92 MJNaamS 

5 114034 THAT HAN A0AIN (23) (BQU Oily &MrPDiamso'\><aLHra492 — AVMraifQCB 

6 524-402 WAMAH (21) ISaleii A Honea) R Hnwn 4 9 2 DraratmrtfflS 

7 1820- MiANIAH (USA) (235) MtH SiJ On Artrod S?abl P Cote 3 8 13 .TQriagl 

BETTMCi 5-2 Inca Fatrick, 3 -Ctat Mm Agrin. 7-2 ftovba, 4-1 Krartea. 11-2 tent To Ren. 

8-1 Montertre, 144 Hrito HWar 

1995: Al feta (W 3 B 3 W faan 52 (H Ceon 5 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

AS the better tar bra opening fourth to Ope Menno at Bath. THAT MAN AGAIN can reverae 
torn with the iwier-uoWavtau, who finished half a length and a neck intom of Nmbut 
had me advanta 0 > of two previous races tras season men raid reopposes 2to worse. Both 
should again take care ot HeHo Mstar and Hard 76 Rgrae. rtw finished scab art sev- 
enth of egn. Loch PabrWv ran wea on hts reappearance when thte m Iktamal atSafasbuty 
- Mentandre euereh of ntne art held - antes a (tansy. Selection: THAT man AGAIN 


HYPERION 

gcPfay 

GOING: Good 10 Finn. 

STALLS! Straight - rentrft retminoer 7 °*™^ 

ADVANTAGE: High numbers have a dbdncs 

over 5f & 7f 1 00 yd«. ^n - nr 

■ Rgtn-hand. gaHopfaR ^JSSI-rie# tereBev 

■Racenurec ^ 1 ^’ W ^^^,CaDMI 8S10N-. C3ub * 

ocnipeni. CAE PABK: Free. 

BUNKEEKD FIRST TIME: Pearl VMM t WHWfl l*,)- 

WTNNBBS W ^ Mbs been 

1 rntfi-nrsTANCE RUNNERS: Fli ForTrae 


awriSMtoWstV wu ™ ITb RaniKW &W » Fast tsm- 7 taw »» 

otale Esute Itenyo 

Wgh, tAIMure; mi 1 89 miles from P Wal- renm M Sfrh 

»«e !■ Tkted^Ctoftta 

wyo‘, Lamlmum »tahk tn Beiktelrt?. 

Colic kills Hoh Magic 


TIGER MN 5ELUNG STAKES (CLASS F) 
\=?z} E3JS00 added 2Y0 5f 

1 43Q231 WVWRrD0)R«*nSi8Kl92 KDaftySV 

2 5 HTFORTISJOBWWTianraSll _T$wke7 

3 NO RUSH J Barr 8 11 lC*nM2 

A SFNtnrUWEaKHbySll fi Prate® 1 

5 50 SUP ER -S M MT (8) MW EaWBfoS 13 DWoOtooofi 

6 583400 CHUH>twe»HB»oi«86_ LOamock* 

7 0 UMAR MUSE (27) kbrpn Ifcefla 8 6 .VSMtaqf3 

a Bi aOB»l«rapDlfcnrint«ra*on 86 — NCsrawmeS 

-Sdutoil- 

BEmNB: 5-2 C-Hrary; 7-2 No Ihrafc, 9-2 tetartoMriffi MUrara 1 Mrafc, 
7-1 Ht RrrtteJte 1 M. terras Ryw. 14-1 CbBrt Who, IB-1 Spraky 

e g ) GREEN DRAGON STAKES (CLASS C) 
1^-pxJ £7050 added 5f 

1 011140- CROFT POOL p*0[D!J Gtoer 5 100 SDMkras2 

2 302006 1M(AD0U(I2)<t9teSLSilttfl596^ IWserarl 

3 230303 W!EOOIBA9«W(GD)/CBira90 ACUtaoaS 

4 132334 sfflUGetBI|13)mDlaHr490 XDaday* 

5 325260 liOOf PABtES (17) (CO) J Bsoy 6 8 9 PBsbots(5}7 

6 232210- lARF(tB«)(2SO)(nPWteyo3a7 I Carol 3 

7 1204 BAgSYBirep$ W-IQrtn 3B3 ~JtaQteoo4 

Barm 1-2 StmflOsii 5-1 Babsy Brts, 74 Ucfcy Prates, 101 faff, 
lUadea, Croft taL 601 Here Cones AStra 


ra OK 7 DmSMN&J.tmniMLR/trB>HUP 
(CLASS C) ElOyDOO added Un 100yds 

1 810530 CYWCRAAPRnura«C20i (D)GHo»twa98 — XFrakw2 

2 1-00068 MBaStAD(U}(D)PHasfvn4813 IFMbraslO 

3 212-000 ALREET(20)M Himmd5 812 1 fetes S 

4 600-006 PEABLVBUUIE{15)SVfoora4812 W Woods 3 V 

5 0KKB1 CUFTON RBC (18) (tDjJGkaer 4 8 12 SDWBsraf 

6 320-562 QUSC CONSUL (3J) (CO) B RaBMtl 6 B 11 — HFentoeB 

7 100000 BHBMD SSVBf (It) (P) C nW) 4 8 10 KttorWy7B 

8 31EHJS N8HTWNt(USAJ (2S ID) D MdHM 4BHLAtal toeavasl 

9 400000 UMDELUBV Cl06j (H (BF) S Hri 7 8 ID — I Wearer 11 

10 006-303 THOEMpfl) (D)Man/>tera489 1 Carol 6 

11 24503-2 5AW)M00BCHA4e terp7) (C)T£aStBty588-JI8kdi« 

Uoioao aegte SR 8 Bl 7h« tertkap aelpe Sartenora Oan*»» 6R 9b 
BETTlftt: 74 Twiriinnor CbsaWray, 32 feeacs Ccart, 5-1 CMna Fa*. 
7-lTatea, 31 Lag The Lodcy, femonfe PrwnJars, 13-1 Baraard Seree, 
Al Itoat, 13-1 Ntfriltek, 16-1 MgefS lad, Pert vrednra 

[o EC I WINDMILL BIN MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
I 0 - 00 ! D) £5400 added 3YD 7f 100 yds 

1 05 HESMrWWflJlJBate90 IQteraS 

2 33 . MA8MIMN0 (USA) (18) M SBUB 9 0 KDarieyB 

3 324 MHXDE CLOUDS (CATO OQP Haas 90 4IW7 

4 StOUeHTMBSMMUpiSO. )fteteg9 

5 00 DBMLDMO»Q5)GOtert89 J(nRra4 

6 D HUtiMW gfams Woods 89 WWbOdsS 

7 4625*4 HUSSAW&A) CBntHnSS Jteresrl 

8 MBS RESMEP (Man SB LttamodtZ 

9 0 WW6«fl , MCtaWP89 Da raiM BfacwB 

-9dodand- 

BefWia 4-7 MrtCfcao,3mafiTb« Oorts, «-l Lore, 12-1 ftev- 

sast. 14-1 Hraraalnii, 25 oftera 


i~A OCI ANGEL HANDICAP (CLASS D> £5^00 
Ll!=J added 3Y0 filBes ln» Zt 

1 5064 PORTUGUESE (1. OS) Dtahofe 9 7 I Can! 9 

2 1343-2 SH8S MVIPVECtS) J Baw94_ — _Jfete4 

3 036- Pma»aPATH{24S)CBMRro92 ADratoyB 

A 333020 BAIEysF9BTPB)MJommn90 IttearerS 

5 6331-2 HONORABLE BSMEPfaRtanan 8 13 IfMraral 

6 3444 SWKIWSSWRSaFDSM RpnS 13 NB)H(R7 

7 0642 FARrvrorCS W Vo J FarratJen 8 a XAtaS 

8 561 PBtoERMLU6Krp2)jQia*i83 AHoGtoneS 

9 365003 SCBK8B(31)RHdmMad83 NCraftell 

10 002345 DBBWWSStorawoaa 7fertra2 

U 5364 DMA PS) J Betel 7 10 PFretoyfRfiO 

-lldecfved- 

BErnte: U-» an My Im. 7-2 tayvasa, 94 tenoraaua Estats. 
6-1 Prahteare L8, 104. Trary, Srefnai HrarariL 126 rtnra 

re rin I ROK & CROWN HAMMCAP (CLASS E) 
[^■^1 £4^00 added 3YO lm 4f 

1 mns5 MSIBIASPEOm(15)g8WJomacn»7 IWaawrA 

2 053615 AHf»THEU8HlSp^CTSWooe92 W Wood* 7 

3 034043 SnHIEGKFI0Y(U){STMBiterrrten91 — KMoa2 

4 003421 G46aFOWEH6ANOB»P9tfa6Bfeon9D-HltBailfe3 . 

5 COOP TASHJBI (USA) {15) D Merer 90 MFrtaoS 1 

6 050054 NOE ESPRIT (24) J Caff 8 12 AttAasaS i 

7 343322 WWMCai»812 XDratayl 1 

8 0345 SALStAN (18) 5 Wferos 8 10 .6 MdB , 

9 60062 CHNHPWCWMWRM2)mMCaarani81_LaanatkB 

-9dsdraad- 

BElIMfa 94 HrtadcPtay, «0atePb«r4tegra, Uteto UMte 

6i ctunte»K Wsnte 74 UcsL 84 Itelra AlpMte 10-1 Mteft 


RACING RESULTS 


Hoh Masdc, the lop-rated two- 

year-old~filty in the European 

ss 5 £ s:s eS 

g.JSSSSAS 

Ck S^ was covered a nRW *h*S 

dC Bdi said yesterday: “Shev^ 
a great racehorse, «ur 
Group One winner and a plea 


sure to train in every way. She 
was retired six weeks ago and 
wascoveredby^tana^ 

weeks later. He 5®™L£5 
proved positive. She looked 
marvellous when I *«* 
but unfortunately sbe con- 

which sadly proved fatal 

Hob Magic gamed her 
Group One success in the 1994 

Pnx Moray at Deauville. The 

Snutfihy received a ratog 
of 117 in that years Wen»< 


pd the top-raiea 
Simon Wfeinstock, 


BATH 

2J& I. DMNA LUMA (M MR) tt-t 2. 

Young Mswl 10-1; 3, Bwtty9-4flw.il 

ran. lY*. Vf*. 0 «S, Umboum). thk 
£ 3500; taza £2ea suo- ix«i (taoBEC 
£2&2a feroptwSbtodfi Ferae £7246. 
Trior £37 ja Attartc Strain. (5-2) wfitettort 
«x rt» cotoito ftifa 4 appflos, ttetoacn 
sa, 

2Me X. 1EGUARD EXPRESS U BtraiMB 

3 - 1 ; Z ZtefW 13-2; 3. rtoagrob 16-1: A 
Ruflfc Systod 7-X 18 ml 5 -1 fw Soertng. 
l%ifc (D07HACMUWwifl.Tter anSD: 

fim rang Q.ia dr £365a csr 
£ 5930 . fflcasfc £76730- Tncc f?RT 4 fl . 

S35: 1. FOR OLD TWES SAKE IS 
Cana) 6-4 tar; 2. FwHwm 2-0; 3. Birare- 
totn W.lnm2ftlP Bwry, Cod«- 
Erote: £200- OF: £240. CSF1 £435. 

Z4fcl.TU»LAU10F <fa«4 12-41W 
z BtaP FMri 10-1; a. Tho Ftefry temrap 
14 - 3 . 8 ran. 2 Vj. V*- (W teQBB. Newnrar- 
SBO.W*£3JB0;£ia0. £2^020. M 
fcraSaSt £24.70. CSR £26.13. 

4J& 1- PRIVATE SONS (tet Eddray) 

4- 5 far, 2. QwsJda 62; 3. Random KSod- 
1 m 661. SniZ Vi. 7. (R Clrarten. BeA- 

Ttra* £1.90: £1A0- £U0. 


£5Jtt DF: £2.oa CSF: £351 Trio: £4ai0. 

4^4& 1. PARADBE WATERS U teld) 
116 tec Z ldM 61 3. Rang* 4-L 7 
ran.2V^Va- (HJ Houghton. tMcoO-Tote 
£140; £1-90. £2.00. DF: £6.60. CSF: 
£JSA7. 

SJ5s 1- JUCEAU ftekC 11-4 Cbv; Z Pok- 

■ Pul 50-1: 3. Bgteyt Suirart 9-1. 1A ran. 
3. hd. 0 Spearing, Afcestre). Tpte £3.80; 
£130. £1130. £330. DF: £175.20- CSF: 
£106.76. TncasC £1,034.11. Tncc £51Z20. 

JackccC £27552,60. 

nacap^: £363a Qoadpot: 02.00. 

Placn 6.- £57.68. Ptoce 5: £29.97. 

SOUTHWELL 

ZOts J. MViAND U A McCanW 3-1 ter, 
Z McWa Mnmmgnrfrl; a. Stedl Pnlpte 
GO- 1. Bren. 3,3. (OStwrood. Upper Lanv 
HuniTotK £4.00; £130. £230. £10®. 
DR £830- CSF. £1838. Trim £15430. 

Z84S 1- TM MINE CAPTAIN IQ Upton) 
2-1 far, 2. Mripfa Dmcw 61; Z HenttariHr 
13-2. 7 nra. W*. 10. (S Stenroori, Easfl- 
SUM. fate £330: SL40, £130 . DR £g.7a 
CSF: £3206. 

ZOOS 1-SUPCTHOO [B Rmen) 161; Z 


GMWMier 61 tor; 3. Heart of Spain 11- 
Z 15 ran. 6. 13. (f) Craggs. SBdSefiekf). note: 
£13.50; £3.60, £1.60, £3-20. DF- £4650 
CSF: £5843. TncasC £285,55. Tno: £50/40. 

330: fi. GOfff FOR LUNCH (Mr J 0** 
tyt 13-fi: 2. Fatehs Bay 4-1; Z Brown Art 
Mid 20-1 T ran. 6-4 fav Scamdftcft (ten. 
4. 25. (Wa H Vt^t. Wareaee). fate £2.60; 
£1^«L £330. DP. £AM. CSF. 0.07. 

430. L WADADA 03 J BrttelQ 9-2: Z 
Raw* Pride 4-1 co tav; Z Northern Mai 
H-Z 7 ren. 4-1 co fan Dasn To The Phone 
I 4 mj. ftota drora ismt. iy*. 10. ro buiml 
Ebbrr VM, Ictus £430; £2.40, £230. DF; 
£1230. CSF: £2239- 

430: 1. HAMADRYAD {R Da«5 6-1; Z 
Dancing At Lahore 11-4; 3. Night Bote 
94. 9 ran. 94 fan Top Fella (4th). sm-hd. 
a [Mrs V ward, Gonthran). Tete £a7D; 
£230. £1.10. £130. Dual Forecast £990. 
CSF £22.53. Tito: £31.10. 

SjOOc LafFOUC GIRL |G Calri) 7-4 tec 
Z Cate aTThousandse-l; ZJastA Madras 
16-1. S4 ran. 7. & (Ml M Rertev.Sattun). 
Tata: £2JtX £200. £220. £3 JSCl OF: £SJXt 
CSF: £15.65. Tikx £S7^a 
Ptanwpat £17730. Q ue dpof: £23.60. 
Place R: £9131. Place S: £39.94. 


MUSSELBUnSi 

880:1. BKVFORDIwnBTUt^roo evens 
few; Z Red Romance U-2: 2. Caaute Cat- 
tag* 14-1. 6 mil 21/-.. 3 Vi. U Benyi. Tow 
£130: £130, £230- DF: £230- CSF: 
£836. 

730:1. LORD ADVOCATE (VHaMay) 14- 
f Z Gobi Drake U-J i Thwped 33-1 
15 ran. 15-8 ter Northern Motto 1. rait-hri. 
(D Ndan). ToU: £11.00; £330. £2.40. 
£13.10. DF: £35.00. CSF: £9029. Treasc 
£235632. Tno: not won ipod of £386.19 
canted tonrad to Wadnesday). 

WINDSOR 

fti& z cape pkcdn pa Femsnt 13 2 : 

2. Tauten 100-1; Z Omage Pteoe 8-L 20 
ran. 4-1 tw Om Bom Bom tBIftl. lv*. nk. 
(L G Cottrell). TW* £7.40; £3.00, £4930. i 
£3.50. Dual Forecasc £133430. CSF: I 
£449 l 12. TVio: £313.60. 

63K 1. SAUNDERS VHSH IR teflteS) i 
IQ-1; Z QaidMi tect4 5fav; ZCatelaAEh. 
bfJcekS-1 . 6 ren. Ai. S OtOvnroni. Tate: j 
£7.IXH £2-10. 03). DF: £430. CSF: 
£17.77, After a Sewards mqrary, me remit 1 
stood fSb Mflte's Double. 


up Bowe 


Dr Massini powering into the Derby picture at Yock test week Photograph: The Sporting Life 


Homage won the Anne Frances 
Stevens Memorial Handicap 
last year but he won’t this time. 
SAMBA SHARPLY (nap 4.10) 
wiU. 

TVE DERBY (Epsom, 8 Juoa) ante-post 
odds (L a dbrokes): 4-1 (with a run) Or 
Massini. 5-1 Dushyemor & Glory Of 
Dancoq 6-1 Even Top. ?-l/Vararm&Mark 
Of Esteem. 14-1 tech's tfl va. 16-1 bat: 

4.10: STAR TALENT, given too 
much to do when ntrmmg on to fin- 
ish 2i/s lengths second to rm Your 
Lady over seven furlongs at Thirst 
will appreciate the return to a mile 
and should be bard to beat. 'Waked 
and Sue's Return - both weD hand- 
icapped on their best form - may 
pose most problems. 


Boxing 


Lennox Lewis cut through the 
world heavyweight champ- 
ionship maze yesterday ami 
offered to settle his differences 
with Riddick Bowc. 

Lewis is prepared to bide his 
time in his pursuit of Mike 
‘Risen and take on Bowe, his for- 
mer Olympic rival. 

The American's manager. 
Rock Newman, is due in Lon- 
don later this week for talks 
about ajpossMe fight in Las Ve- 
gas in September. Lewis, who 
accepted £4m compensation to 
allow Tyson to face the WBA 
holder Bruce Scidon. main- 
tained: “I favour Bowe. It's 
time we got it on. The fight hns 
been stagnating for too long. 

“World titles are important 
but so are the big fights, and this 
would be one of them. If I can't 
beat Bowe 1 shouldn't really be 
going after Tyson. The question 
is, ‘Docs Bowe want ft?’ Noth- 
ing is sure in this business. You 
can map out a route, but 
whether it comes off is anoth- 
er matter." 

Only Seldon's title will be at 
slake when he meets TVson on 


13 July. Lewis' handlers say that 
if Scidon opts to fight tor the 
WBC crown and Tyson refuses, 
the American will he automat- 
ically stripped. 

Lewis will then dispute the 
title with Oliver McCall, ihc 
man who look it away frum him 
in two rounds at Wvmhlov in 
September iwq. 

Allentatiwh', Lewis can take 
an interim fight against any 
heavyweight. Tyson wiU then 
have until 1 September to agree 
to meet him. If not. Lewis will 
take on McCall, who lost to 
Frank Bruno. Tor the vacant 
title. 

"You need a degree in kid- 
ttlogy tn progress in this busi- 
ness." said Lewis's financial 
backer. Pane* HILtdes. 

“It’s all very complicated, 
but what is clear lo us is that 
Tyson does not want 10 fight 
Lennox. He is hedging. St* 
Lennox holds Tyson's belt in his 
hands." 

Eliudes added: "^Tiat wor- 
ries me about Bnwc's people is 
the sort uf monev ihej- have in 
mind. 

“1 can see Bowe trying to 
leapfrog over all Lennox's gtn*d 
work." 


Bulls to Koreans 
spruce race into 
up side semi-final 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 

The Bradford Bulls are poised 
to add another piece lo their 
jigsaw of team rebuilding by 
signing Widnes’s England full- 
back, Stuart Spruce. 

The Widnes board were last 
night considering a £ 120,000 
offer for the player after turn- 
ing down a bid from Wigan that 
included a player in part- 
exchange. 

Bradford were in the market 
fora specialist full-back before 
Nathan Graham's accident- 
prone performance at Wanbley 
last month. The belief is that 
with Spruce in the side Graham 
could slot into the team 
elsewhere. 

The Bulls have let the former 
Widnes winger David Myers 
join Salford. Myeis, who has also 
played for Warrington and 
Wigan as well as louring with 
Great Britain in 1992, has joined 
Salford on a one-year deal with 
an option for another. 

Orrell. who have already 
signed the rugby league players 
David Lyon and Frano Botica 
for the winter season, have ap- 
proached Salford 3bout the 
former Welsh rugby union for- 
ward Richard Weretcr. 

Nigel Wright, who broke his 
band in a fail at home after a 
long absence from Wigan's side 
with a knee injuiy, is to see a 
specialist. 

Tim Street may have lost his 
job as Leigh captain after just 
one game. Street was sent off 
for abusing the referee in the 
loss lo Chorley on Sunday. His 
coach. Eric Hughes, is consid- 
ering taking the job from him. 


Badminton 


England found the strength of 
South Korea far loo much and 
were overwhelmed. 5-0 in the 
Ubcr Cup women's world team 
championship in Hong Kong 
yesterday. 

The Koreans raced into the 
semi-finals even though they 
rested their All-England cham- 
pion Bang Soo-hyun. Ra 
Kyung-mm look over the No 1 
singles spot and set the tone for 
the tie with an 11-2 11-1 win 
over Julia Maim in just six min- 
utes, one of the quickest 
matches on record. 

The defending champions, 
Indonesia, powered into the 
semi-final by trouncing Russia 
5-0 and now meet the Koreans. 

The other semi-final will be 
between China, chasing a 
record sixth title, and Den- 
mark, who reached the last 
four for the first time since 1984 
with a 5-0 win over Hong Kong. 

China won their third match 
in group A by beating Japan. 
5-0, and their coach Li Yongbo 
is confident his players will 
secure a place in the final. 

The Olympic champion Susi 
Susan ti opened Indonesia’s ac- 
count with an 1 1-2 1 1-5 win over 
Marina Yakusheva, and the 16- 
year-old Mia Audina, who 
clinched the Uber Cup for 
Indonesia two years ago with a 
win over China's Zhang Ning. 
made it 2-0 with an 11 "7. 1143 
wm over Elena Sucharcva. 

The tie was clinched by 
Yuliani Sentoso. who took just 
1 1 minutes lo heal Ella Karacb- 
kova. 11-1 11-1. 

Results. Sporting Digest 
page 23 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Ajax and Juwentus were to have 
phyed out a classic European Gup 
final once before, in Befcade In 
1973. The Ajax of Cruyff, Krai, 
Nseskens and Haar. seeking to 
complete a hat-trick for the* “Total 
Football*, against the Juventus of 
Capeilo, Causio, Bettega and 
Anastasi. 

The Dutch side, who had over- 
come Franz Beckenbauer's Bayern 
Munich in the semi-finals, went 
ahead alter four minutes but every- 
thing else thereafter was anti- 
climax: it was an immensely 
forgettable match. Johnny Rep, a 

21-year-old newcomer to the Ajax 
tide, headed the only goal. 

*R) score and to win was very 
apectal far me, but it was not a good 
match." Rep said. To get a goal 
so early was probably the worst 

thing that could have happened 

because Juvaraus were so scared 

of us they would not anack for fear 

of letting us score again. So they 
just reheated into defence-" 

Rep played In two Work) Cup 
finals, at 1974 and 1978. but ta6t 
both. The 1973 European final 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of goals Rudi 
vaiter scored for Germany. 
Volier bids farewell to In- 
ternational football tonight in : 
a game between a select XI 
andlfre current national side. 1 



Johnny Rep 

thus remained the pinnacle of his 
career. His career as a top-level 
player ended at Feyenoord in 
1986. 

Now 44, hts new goals lie m 
coaching. Currently he runs the 
Amsterdam club Black Sheep, the 
oldest professional club in the 
Netherlands, who play in the Dutch 
Thud UNtson, but his ambrttonsans 
set much higher. 

“It has taken seven years, but 
I am qualified now to be a trainer 
in the First or Second Division.* he 
said. *1 want to coatii atthe highest 
level and one day to coach Ajax 
would be a dream.* 

Jon CuDey 
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sport 


Peeking in Peking is strictly prohibited 


Her Majesty's press were on a 
mission -and nothing was going 
to deflect them, not the bar, not 
the swimming pool nor, even 
after a gruelling 21-hour journey, 
a badly-needed shower. 

Having arrived here yester- 
day, 12 hours ahead of Eng- 
land’s footballers, the media 
headed straight for the 
Workers' Stadium to check out 
the most notorious sports pitch 
since Headingley 75. Would it 
be fit to play on - or had Eng- 
land flown half-way around the 
world for nothing? 

There were 16 of us, includ- 
ing such luminaries as [TV's 
Gary Ncwbon - no doubt seek- 
ing a touchline interview with 
the groundsman - and BBC 
Radio Five's Alan Green and 


Mike Ingham. There were also 
a clutch of tabloid men eager for 
a back-page lead. If only a uni- 
formed Chinese jobsworth 
could be photographed keeping 
them out they could dust down 
the “ring of steer and “cloak of 
secrecy” headlines. 

Finding the ground was no 
problem - it was lit up by neon 
lights advertising a disco by 
the entrance gates. It looked the 
part: big, round and imposing 
with concrete everywhere. The 
impression was only slightly 
spoiled by the presence, where 
the twin towers would be, of the 
Gong Ti Hotel, flanked by a 
takeaway and Susan's Hair 
Fashion salon. 

We slowly drove around the 
perimeter- the only sign of life 


was some kids playing football. 
We tried to go through the hotel 
- no luck, there was not even a 
bar with a view of the pitch. 
Then we found a Chinese jobs- 
worth - who pointed out that it 
was dark, it was half-past eight 
at night, and he was not about 
to turn on the floodlights for the 
English media. Surely, one 
thought, Wembley Stadium 
would do the same for the 
Chinese press? 

Maybe not. There was noth- 
ing for it but to take the word 
ofTed Buxton, England’s chief 
scout and temporary agrono- 
mist, who has been here for five 
days. 

“The problem is that they 
have played two games on it 
since I arrived - China against 


Glenn Moore, in the Chinese capital, 
finds no joy at the Workers' Stadium 


Lazio and a league game at the 
weekend,” he said. (In case 
you are interested the score was 
Peking I, Guangdong 0). 

“They were working on it this 
afternoon and have promised to 
be at it again in the morning. 
There has been a little im- 
provement and I would not 
have thought there was any 
doubt about the game going 
ahead.” 

So England, who were due to 
arrive at dawn this morning, will 
play after alL This is a great 
relief to all concerned, notleast 
because a British trade dele- 
gation, headed by Michael Hes- 


cltine, is coincidentally here 
this week. No wonder the 
Mayor of Peking himself was on 
the telephone when Terry Ven- 
ables originally threatened to 

cancel the game. 

The FA will not, however, be 
excused until after England 
have finished the game without 
injury. Venables' plans have 
been disupted enough, with the 
latest change being the last- 
minute inclusion of Steve 
Howey in the tour party. 

Howey, who has not played 
cinrft injuring his h amstri ng in 
the 4-3 defeat at Airfield last 
month, was called up to replace 


Mark Wright, who was injured 
at the weekend. It is an un- 
expected reprieve for the New- 
castle defender, wbo thought his 
chance had gone. 

“I spoke to Tfcny after he an- 
nounced the squad for the Hun- 
gary match and he told me to 
go with Newcastle on our end- 
of-season tour to Cyprus,” 
Howey said. 

“That was a disappointment 
to me. I was hoping he'd ask me 

to join the squad and train 

vrith them for the week, because 

1 thought that would help me 
recover. But he told me to get 
myself away and use the time 
well to regam my fitness, but we 
kept m touch by phone and that 
was a great lift and made sure 
I kept myself right," 


Seve pins 
hopes on 
new club 


Tim Glover finds a golfing legend 
at home on the driving range 


Seve Ballesteros addressed the 
ball and made the sort of mis- 
take everybody makes. He in- 
advertently gave it a little nudge 
and it toppled off the tee peg. 
“That,” he said," is how nervous 
Greg Norman felt in the final 
round of the Masters ." Having 
been there before, Ballesteros 
knows the feeling. 

He's conquered Augusta 
National twice but has also 
blown winning positions, al- 
though not quite to the degree 
of Norman's infamous demise 
last month, when he shot 78 to 
Nick Rddos67 and turned a six- 
stroke lead into a five-stroke de- 
feat. Norman may not have a 
green jacket but he's the No I 
in the world, a position once oc- 
cupied by Ballesteros. 

When it comes to triumphs 
and disasters they are both in 
the Kipling class,’ but whereas 
Norman might have an off day 
the 39-year-old Spaniard has off 
seasons. In video terms, Balles- 
teros is in the throes of Slump 
FV. Yesterday at Sunningdale he 
officially unveiled the dub with 
which he hopes lo launch yeL an- 
other comeback. After more 
than a decade with the British 
company Dunlop-Slazenger, he 
signed a contract to play the 
American brand Cobra. 

This happens to be the club 
tbal Norman uses. The en- 
dorsements are as follows: 
“Norman used the prototype 
King Cobra Titanium driver to 
win the Australian Open last 
November and it helped him 
capture the Doral Ryder Open 
in March." Similarly, Hale Irwin 
saw his average driving dis- 
tance increase from 239 yards 
to 255 when he switched to the 
space-age alloy. Naturally, there 
is no mention of the Cobra 
biting the Great While Shark in 
the rear at Augusta. 

Norman was smart enough to 
buy into the company, and when 
it went public he made around 
$4flm (£265m). Ballesteros’s 
return will be a more modest 
Sim. but that is on condition that 
he starts finding a few fairways. 


desire and interest When 
go to work and you don' 
altti 


They say that titanium is the 
greatest thing to happen to golf 
since grass: 40 per cent lighter 
than steel, 20 times stronger, 
superior trajectory and an over- 
size dub head that is so large 
that even Stevie Wonder, or 
Seve Ballesteros, would have 
trouble avoiding the sweet spot 
It will retail at £325. 

After returning from a five- 
month sabbatical, Ballesteros 
tested his new clubs in the 
Moroccan Open. His first drive 
went about 50 yards and de- 
molished a palm tree. He 
missed the cut. Since then, 
Cbbra’s engineers have been 
working with Ballesteros at his 
home in Pedrena, perfecting a 
tailor-made dub for Europe's 
Ryder Cup captain. 

“My driving." he said, “pre- 
vented me from scoring welL I 
took a break because I lost 
myou 
’t feel 

Eke it, it's difficult to do a good 
job." It’s especially difficult if 
you're a professional golfer and 
you haven’t a due where the 
ball’s going. 

Confidence, Ballesteros said, 
was the key. “It's getting better. 
Now I have to compete. No 
matter how good you are, how 
much talent you have, you need 
to play and work hard.” On Sun- 
day, when the Ryder Cup cream 
were blown away in the Benson 
and Hedges International at 
The Oxfordshire, Ballesteros 
shot 77 and finished joint 26th, 
his best result this season. So is 
the real Seve going to stand up? 
“I’m going to win a tournament 
this year," he said, adding that 
Wentworth, where the Volvo 
PGA is being held this week, 
and Royal Lytftam, where he 
has won the Open on the last 
two occasions it has been held 
there, were courses to “give me 
a lift and the desire to play”. 

Yesterday, on Sunningdale's 
practice ground, he was in 
splendid form, launching 
salvoes towards a house at the 
end of the range that has just 
been bought by Gary Lineker. 



Master class: Seve Ballesteros (left) gives Tim Glover, the Independent’s Golf Correspondent, some tips at 
Sunningdale yesterday, where the Spaniard was unveiling his new dub Photograph: Adam Scott 


Seve went through a reper- 
toire that seemed to confirm 
that a lack of confidence is no 
longer his principal problem. He 
hit drives standing on one leg. 

“You want to see Woosie?" 
He got on his knees and 
smacked the ball down the 


middle; for Colin Montgomerie 
he wore an expression once 
described by David Feherty as 
that of a “bulldog licking piss off 
a nettle”; he did Araie, Fialdo 
(are you alright there Finny?), 
and a Lee Trevino that Rory 
Bremner would have been 


proud of. He could have done 
Ian Baker-lunch by hitting it 
into somebody’s garden but 
that would have been too dose 
to the mark. 

Ballesteros even gave a few 
lessons to the hacks. For the 
fashfon-minded, I wore my Nick 


Faldo Pringle top and a shirt 
from Greg’s Shark collection, 
but I forgot my swing. Seve 
pointed out that there was not 
enough movement in the ankles, 
knees and hips, but apart from 
that it was okay. He suggested 
a sabbatical. 


Fired-up Montgomerie blows away blues 


ANDY FARRELL 

reports from Thame 

Colin Montgomerie may not 
always agree, but professional 
golf is good work if you can get 
it. The morning after the night- 
mare, when he blew the chance 
of winning £166,660 in the 
B&H International, Montgom- 
erie teed off in search of $lm 
(£600,000). 

In Sunday's gales, Montgom- 
erie threw away a three-stroke 
lead, shooting an 84 which in- 
cluded a two-shot penalty for 


locking sand in a bunker. A cer- 
tain Audi A8 made rapid 
progress down the M40. “It’s a 
Qua tiro and it's fast; very fast 
I broke the speed limit on the 
way borne, " he admitted. 

Back at The Oxfordshire yes- 
terday, he beat Cbstantino Rocca 
by one hole in their 18-hole 
malchpiay quarter-final of the 
European section of the world 
championship. Should he win a 
semi-final against Bernhard 
Longer and the final today, a trip 
to Arizona in January is the prize, 
where this year Barry Lane took 
the seven-figure cheque. 


“It was tough to come back 
to the same place, park in the 
same spot and not think 84,” 
Montgomerie said. “All I 
thought about going round was 
what went wrong yesterday. 
Now I feel a lot better about my- 
self and the word ‘golf. If you 
can’t get motivated for winning 
Sim, there is a problem.” 
Rooca was two up early on, 
but he three-putted the eighth 
and was buried under the lip of 
a bunker at the ninth, which cost 
him a double bogey. The next 
seven holes were halved until 
Montgomerie holed from five 


feet at the 17th for the decisive 
break. It was the only time the 
Scot was in front 

There was no repeat of the 
sand-kicking tantrum of Sunday. 
“It was just frustration. It wasn’t 
an outburst of temperament 
The ball was plugged and in- 
stead of a chance to get up and 
down, I did well not to put it in 
the water. 2 certainly wasn’t 
Testing the surface’. 

“I am playing as well as I ever 
have,” added Montgomerie, 
who has slipped to fourth in the 
latest world rankings. “Sunday 
was just the conditions. There 


were a few of us who didn’t 
break 80. Vfe were managing for 
seven or eight holes and then it 
went and when it goes, it goes 
fast Stephen Ames' round of 72 
was exceptional, but the weather 
ruined the tournament.” 
Longer, two down with three 
to play, profited from Jesper 
Ruuevik finding the water at the 
17th to draw level, and later 

E tched to a foot at the same 
>le to win at the 20th. 

Lane lost his crown when he 
lost by one hole to Spain's 
Miguel Jimenez after he went 
behind by three-putting the 


16th. Jimenez this morning 
plays Sam Ibrrance, who beat 
Mark James 2 and 1 despite also 
finding the water at 17 and halv- 
ing the hole with a bogey six. 
■ Jose-Maria Olazabal has 
withdrawn from the Volvo PGA 
championship, which starts at 
Wentworth on Friday. Olazabal, 
30, who has not played since last 
September, has rheumatoid 
arthritis in both feet. 

ANDERSEN CQHSUUTM6 WORLD CHAM- 
PIONSHP OF GOLF (The Oxfordshire. 
Thane) First round: S TbrtBrtM (SCO) tt M 
James (Eng) 2 and 1; M-A Jtrtenez fSp) bt 
B Ian (Eng or» hole; C Montgomerie (Sco) 
br C Rocca (it? one note: B Lan^ar (Gert W 
j Pameu* (Sms) at 20th. 


Scotland head south on mission improbable 


Rugby Union 


STEVE BALE 

U is never sensible to under- 
estimate the Scots when they 
head south - look how they 
nearly beat the All Blacks the 
fast time they were in New 
Zealand in 1990 - but, even on 
an optimistic assessment, the 
mission on which they depart 
tonighi is next to impossible. 

An eight-match tour, culmi- 
nating in Tests next month at 
Dunedin and Auckland, provides 
an opportunity to achieve what 


no predecessors have in 17 
attempts: beat the All Blacks. 
This is a fond but faint hope, the 
standard of rugby m the Super 
12 series having demonstrated 
New Zealand rugby to be on a 
higher plane than anything lately 
witnessed in the Five Nations. 

Jim Tfelfer, of all people, 
needs no reminding of what lies 
ahead. The playing and coach- 
ing career of Scotland’s manner 
has been inextricably inter- 
twined with the All Blacks since 
he first faced them as a 24-year- 
old in 1964 - a game Scotland 
and New Zealand drew 0-0. 


“This tour will be a tremen- 
dous examination of the 
strength of the Scottish game, 
and far harder than any Five 
Nations' Championship en- 
counter," Teller said. 

The prospect is therefore 
daunting, an ominous sensation 
exacerbated by the selectors* 
arguable decision to go away 
without a specialist goal-kicker 
among their prospective first- 
choice XV. 

Rcwen Shepherd appears to 
be the likely alternative, though 
his kicking when the Scots lost 
to Italy in January scarcely in- 


spired confidence and was the 
very reason Michael Dods was 
reinstated in the team for the 
championship. But Doris’ own 
47 per cent success-rate even- 
tually persuaded Tfelfer that he 
was no longer worth his place. 

Telfer is hoping others, such 
as Craig Chalmers, a Uon but 
nowadays reserve outside-half 
behind Gregor Townsend, and 
Ken Logan, who will probably 
take Dods 1 wing place, will use 
the need lo find a locker as an 
incentive. But even Telfer can- 
not deny the risk. “I acoept that 
the absence of a first-choice 


goal-kicker might come bade to 
haunt us," he said. 

The Scots' best hope may lie 
less in themselves than in the 
attention-span of their oppo- 
nents as the All Blacks look be- 
yond them to the new 
three-nation series with Australia 
and South Africa, and a tour of 
South Africa. Some hope. 

■ Simon Mason, 22, the Oriel] 
full-back capped this season 
by Ireland, yesterday became 
the latt^ signing by Richmond. 
Brimafa Kebbie, the Hudders- 
field rugby league wing, is join- 
ing Saracens. 


SCOTLAND TOUR PARTY; ftoB-bactae *S Lang 
(Henofs R Sbaphmd (Melrose). WhgK C 
fotaerlMajroaa). K logm (SUrtng County)! A 
Stregw fflgwck), o Stalk (Borou^mufr). 
Cta« «*nB foHMwflo^Scaitaftf.SH^ 

(Melmsfl. e Tamamd (NannanrAm). Scrum 

Prep* 0 Ktan (Bah». T sata (Wasonsws), 
(Ed Inbuigi Academicals), p VMgftt 
lBorai«vmowUMM«(K *G EXto {Cumti, K 
LkAkSCmM 
(Dundee HSFPJ, o Crotfo (Bourgs), *si«ur- 
rajr iBmamJi Acaaermcwj. G Wefr [Nawciiv 
^■ q Mfcenc *N BnoucJXon (MefctMrt. I 

IN*uC*«. No 8v E Petar. 
(Badd. *B ReoMek (Harnett. Uncapped. 

mNaWStt 28 Hay: WBngnji {wamgnuO-31 
mw. Nanwmd {Wonsan*), s JhmTvKJao 
Wamannl. 8 June: SouffUmd (mwmaxgl*). XI 
South DMSoralXV taenternj.15 

^WWmiANDOtanodta). Bay 

of Raty (Rawnia). 22 Juno: NEW ZEALAND 
(Aucfctord). 


While the other Newcastle 
players were relaxing, Howey 
was working intensively under 
the. guidance of the club physio 
Derek Wright to get himself 
back in trim. Even so, it was a 
chan ce meeting with one of the 
men who deprived Newcastle of 
the title, Manchester United’s 
Geordie skipper Steve Bruce, 
that let Howey know he might 
be in line for a late call-up. 

"When we got back from 
Cyprus 1 decided to stay in a 
hotel outside Newcastle and I 
bumped into Steve there,” be 
said. “I told him I was fit and 
he lifted my hopes when he told 
me that Gary [Pallister] had said 

Tony [Adams] was reaiiystrug- 
gling and Mark [Wright] was 
probably out” 


Howey added: "I realised 
that Teriy might he trying to 
contact me and so il w.isn t a 
surprise when I got home and 
heard a message from him on 
my answerphone saying he 
would be ringing back. 

“He rang again at noon 
yesterday and told me to pack 
my bags because 1 was on the 
trip," Howey sought U> dispel 
any doubts over his fitness. 
“I’m a generally fit lad and I've 

S ot no worries," he said. 

| China’s team captain, 
coaches and dubs will earn 
mobile phones worth 13,000 
yuan (£1,000) each if they 
defeat England on Thursday. 1 f 
they lose, the telephones will he 
offered to leading coaches of the 
24 A-league teams in China. 


CHAMPIONSHIP COUNTDOWN 
No 2 Romania 


Final throw for 
ageing squad 


It was at /tafia 90 that the flag 
of Romania, with a hole where 
the communist crest had been, 
became a symbol of liberation 
from the Ceaucescu regime. 
T aking part, rather than win- 
ning, was enough then. For dif- 
ferent reasons, it may have to 
be so again at Euro 96. 

In the intervening World 
Cup, a Romanian team a 
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at the peak of their col 
and individual powers went to 
a land that boasts of opportu- 
nity and wasted theirs. The 
same generation, still domi- 
nated by Gheorghe Hagj, now 
face what could be their last 
major tournament. 

They will do so as an ageing 
squad, with some conspicuous 
exceptions, who have had a 
less than rigorous preparation 
for foe finals. Hagl fre instance. 
Is in his 32nd year, a veteran of 
the finals in France in 1984. An 
attacking midfielder capable 
of mixing foe vision and preci- 
sion of Maradona with the scur- 
rying audacity of Kinkladze, 
he spent much of the season in 
Barcelona’s reserves. 

Optimists argue that at least 
Hagi should be fresher than 
opponents who have been on a 
50-match treadmill. Realists 
know that skill and experience 
are often wasted unless com- 
plemented by a sharp compet- 
itive edge. A similar problem 
confronts Romania's defensive 
organiser, the 32-year-old Mio- 
drag Belodedici, who turns out 
in foe Spanish Second Division. 

The former Steaua Buch- 
arest coach, Anghel 
Iordanescu, even recalled Mar- 
ius La earns - also 32 and re- 
garded as past his seli-by date 
at the time of the United States 
campaign - for the qualifying 
Lacatus is back with 


iteaua, out the collapse of Ro- 


Playerto watch 



Gica Popescu 

(Barcelona) 

English crowds did not see 
the best of Popescu at 
Spurs. He became cast as 
a malingerer, with Alan 
Sugar claiming, that a 
“cracked eyelash* would 
sideline him. He has been 
happier with Barcelona, 
playing the specialist iibero 
rather than a lightweight 
midfielder, and will have sim- 
ilar freedom with Romania. 


maniac League standards 
since the revolution freed 
players to go abroad could 
leave him off the pace. 

Iordanescu, whose urbane 
personality belies his status as 
a general m the army, has hod 
one of the most distracting 
build-ups to the finals east of 
Tfcrry Venables, including a 
resignation later withdrawn. 

It is not all doom and 
gloom. Dan Pctrcscu has 
established himself as ouc of 
the few truly European 
defenders in the English game. 
Gica Popescu, while not cut 
out for the cut and thrust of 
the Premiership, has practi- 
cally defined the Iibero' s role 
in both the Netherlands and 
Spain. 

Upfront, too. Florin Radu- 
doiu proved in America that 
if Hagi's laser left foot makes 
the chances, he can take them. 
After failing to break through 
at Milan, he now plays across 
town from Popescu at 
EspanoL Not least of lordan- 
escu’s tasks will he to integrate 
these scattered troops into a 
fighting unit. Few doubt that 
his main strategy will be 
counter-attack. 

A Hagi determined to show 
that he remains an influential 
figure could ensure Romania 
have their moments. But the 
likelihood is that history will 
see the successive World Cup 
shoot-outs as the closest his 
group came to being a genuine 
international force. Nor can 
they have been encouraged to 
find France, 3-1 victors in 
Bucharest, in the penultimate 
group match, wailing to cut a 
hole in their optimism in the 
first match. 


Phil Shaw 


SQUAD 


QOALKEB’ERS 

Florin Pluwa rttnamo Bucharest 

Bogdan States iSwura Bucharest 

Borin Mmndna Teno rnapd Bucharest) 


lOvUsaal 

ChMighe MtaB iGunganiD, Franca] 

Oca Paposcn (Beiauonai 

DooM Prorian i Steaua Bucrvrest) 

mor Softms (Cerda Br<«9S) 

Anton Doboa iSteaua Buawres) 

Comaihi Papn lUmennaraa CraWwl 


McaPamfan 


toanSabau (Brescwi) 

(Naoonal ftjcfiarww 

_ IBenflcal 

MyTOfroacu CSceraa Bucharest) g 

DmM Munteanu (Cdogna) U. 

Dorin i tata u t lUtnamo Bucharest] ^ 

toon Anffto Luvoacii (Bayer Lmerionenj 


(West Hah] 
iStaaua Bucharest} 
ffisraetofiaj 
lEsmtoi 
(Steaua Bucharest} 
(Stoaua Bucharest) 
(Stoaua Bucharest 
tPteuchatei unu. Swa 
'Peal Socredad) 


CorKianttn Ofca 
(Strangle Hefi} 

Hortn RaducMn 
lonVMotu 
Marius Lacatus 
Adrian Ufa 

nhiii 

l#WS«F IWU W IUIW .... 

OtMMMStM Crekmami 


Rush moves to Leeds 


Ian Rush yesterday left Liver- 
pool after 16 years to join the 
club he scored his first senior 
goal against The 34-year-old 
Welsh international striker is 
moving to Leeds United on a 
free transfer after agreeing a 
two-year deal which will start on 
1 July. Liverpool will take pay 
his wages in the interim. 

“He is as significant and as 
important a signing as I have 
made," Howard Wilkinson, the 
Leeds United manager, said. “I 
tried to sign him four years ago 
and have no doubts about his 
hunger for the game. He has 
certainly goL the ability. He 
wfll be a terrific influence on the 
team, a good role model for the 
young players and a tremendous 
asset to the club as a whole.” 

Rush, who won five champ- 
ionship medals with Liverpool 
from 1982 to 1990, said; “[ am 
not used to being second best 
I believe I can go on and play 


for another two or three years. 
I am fresh because I played so 
little football last season. There 
was a lot of interest from 
America, Europe, Japan aad 
Australia but I want to prove 1 
can play in the Premiership." 

He scored the first of his 346 
goals for Liverpool against 
Leeds in 1979 and went on to 
make 660 appearances before 
being supplanted by the Robbie 
Fowler and Sian Collvmorc 
partnership. 

Graeme Sharp, the Oldham 
manager, and his coach Colin 
Harvey have signed new two- 
year contracts. West Ham have 
given n free transfer to the 29- 
year-old winger Dale Gordon, 
a £750,000 signing from 


Rangers three years ago. 

John Collins, the midficUer 
who was out of coniracr&f 


Celtic, was yesterday reported 
to have joined Monaco on a 
three-year contract. 


G90# 
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sport 


ft was no consolation to know that my championship lead was 
undiminished. I wanted to win that race pure and simple 

ild-UD far the Monaco ran* TKo «... * I 


During the build-up for the Monaco 
Grand Prix, I didn't make any secret 
of the fact that this is the one race 
I really want to win. The car was 
great from the word go. Despite not 
winning pole position, I knew we 
were still in good shape, and that 
feeling persisted during the first 40 
laps. When you have a lead of 28 sec- 
onds with more than half of the race 
gone it is so tempting to thinlr you 
are going to win. But each time that 
went through my mind 1 nearly hit 
the barrier. It was a rude reminder 
that at Monaco you've got to thinlr 
about nothing but making it to the 
finish. Even the smallest mistakes on 
this circuit are heavily punished. 

The one thing which I didn’t 
consider was the question of 
reliability, it's never really been an 
Issue at Rothmans Williams- 
RenaulL On lap 41 h cost me the 


race. The engine had an oil prob- 
lem and blew up. 

, A warning light had come on dnr- 
“8 the previous lap. I got on the 
radio and $tked what it was all about 
They were checking it out when I 
was suddenly in no doubt about the 
c&use of the problem. I had come 
out of the tunnel on the fastest pa rt 
of the circuit and I was approach- 
ing the chicane when the engine 
seized and oil spewed everywhere. 
The only good thing lean say is that 
it didn’t happen a few seconds ear- 
lier. The tu n nel is actually a curve 
taken at 160mph and Had the fail- 
ure occurred in there, it could have 
been a major incident since there is 
absolutely nowhere to go in the 
event of an emergency. As it was, I 
was able to keep pointing in a 
straight line and head into the 
escape road at the chicane. 


Having got over the minor trauma 
of maintaining control of the car and 
bringing it to a halt, I knew that was 
it: the race was well and truly over 
for me. I had to shrug it off as quiddy 
as possible. My immediate feelings 
were that it’s no good lingering 
over what might have been. How- 
ever, 1 wasn’t so sure 1 would feel the 
same way later in the week. 

To bejxufecdy honest, it was no 
consolation to know the cause of the 
breakdown or that my champ- 
ionship lead remained effectively 
undiminished by the resulL I wanted 
to win that race pure and simple. I 
had been enjoying every single sec- 
ond while I was in the lead. 

I had firmly stamped my author- 
ity right from the start even though 
Schumacher had taken pole. Qual- 
ifying had been a bit of a disap- 
pointment bec au se, although the car 



DAMON HILL 


had felt good at the start of practice, 
we didn't really make enough 
progress with the set-up to win 
pole position. It meant I had to think 
long and hard about how to handle 
the start because of the problems 
unique to Monaco. 


I knew that even if I made a mod- 
erately good stan and got alongside 
Michael then he could squeeze me 
out at the first corner. Fast experi- 
ence with Mika Halddnen in 1994 
had taught me that getting along- 
side is not enough. The track is too 
□arrow and the barrier too dose. A 
collision of sorts is almost in- 
evitable. There was no way I could 
make it into the first comer in the 
lead unless I made an absolute]}' 
perfect start. 

1 thin k Schumacher got a bit of 

wheel spin and that helped me 
move completely ahead of the Fer- 
rari before the first comer. To take 
the lead at that stage was perfect. 
As we rushed down to Mirabeau 
half-way round the first lap, 1 looked 
in my mirrors and couldn’t see 
Schumacher. I had no idea what had 
happened to him and, certainly, 1 


was not to know that he would hit 
the barrier a few seconds later and 
put himself out before the race was 
barely a minute old. 

I couldn't afford to spend too long 
thinking about any problems 
Michael might have. The message 
was dear "While I've got an ad- 


most of it." lb mv great satisfaction. 
I was pulling om a good amount over 
Jean Alesi every lap and I wanted 
to build-up a lug enough gap in case 
I needed an extra pit stop. 

In actual fact, our strategy was 
perfect We had chosen the right 
time to go on to slick tyres and 1 was 
immediately able to run at a quicker 
pace on the circuit 

Proof of that came after I rejoined 
In second place. 1 caught Alesi 
(who was still on rain tyres) and I 
was able to pass him on acceleration 


up the hill. Wt ran side-by -side but 
he didn't do anything silly. It would 
have been very cam for us to tan- 
gle because I was hack in the lead 
and Jean had yet to stop for slicks. 

It was tricky after that because the 
track was stiU extremely slippery, i 
won't deny that I had two nr three 
moments when I thought I was going 
U) hit the barrier. On one occasion at 
Tkbac corner, I got u hit sideways and 
I was drifting all the wav towards the 
barrier, my toot off the throttle. }um 
waiting for the tyres to grip. 

Apart from the need to be aware 
of the constant hazards presented 
by Monaco. I fell I had everything 
under control. Then the warning 
light appeared 10 laps later. The 
199b Monaco Grand Prix was his- 
tory. Now we must press on. 1 look 
forward to better tuck in Spain in two 
weeks time. 


Fountain throws 
up new ideas 


c 


cricketers around the coun- 
try are throwing in their lot 
'with a baseball coach in or- 
der to improve their fielding 
techniques. Throwing is some- 
thing that mcketeis have all been 
getting wrong from the stone 
age. Cricket squares around the 
shires will be the stage for moves 
which are more familtar around 
baseball's diamond. 

Julie a Fountain is the man 
charged with the task of hold- 
ing remedial throwing lessons. 
Half a dozen counties have 
already obliged themselves of 
his services and he is currently 
the England Under- 19 official 
fielding and throwing coach. 

But how have so many got 
something so wrong for so long? 
Fountain, a long-time convert to 
baseball explains: “Cricketers 
ure then arms to throw, whereas 
baseball players use then: bodies. 
That probably sounds silly, but 
there is a whole lot more power 
in one's entire body than there 
is in one's arm. 

“At the moment, cricketers 
are throwing simply using the 
muscles in their arm, which ac- 
counts for the number of in- 
juries among -professional 
players. I have never seen so 
many shoulder and elbow 
■juries in my life.” 

Micky Stewart, the former 
England manager and now 
Director of Coaching and Ex- 
cellence at the National Cricket 
Association, is certainly con- 
vinced that Fbuntain can offer 
a dimension at the grass-roots 
level that could be of long term 
benefit. He wants Fountain, 
who plays for Enfield Spartans 
baseball team in north London, 
to be appointed as offidaifield- 
ing and throwing coach at every 
representative level from Under 
13 to the Test squad. 

Apart from avoiding injuries, 
the 25-year-old, who was on 
Somerset's books as a young- 
ster, maintains there is an im- 
provement in speed and 

Glamorgan 
felled by 
Malcolm 


Round-up 

With international cricket just 
around the comer once more, 
Devon Malcolm weighed in with 



... Iding three _ 

help Derbyshire to a 1 10-run win 
over Glamorgan at Cardiff. 

Malcolm's best Champi- 
onship performance was barked 
up by a career-best 4 for 55 from 
Andrew Harris on a day of dra- 
matic collapses. Derbyshire be- 
gan it by subsiding from 56 for 
1 to 97 for 8, eventually finish- 
ing 132 all out and setting Glam- 
organ a target of 218. 

When the Welshmen replied, 
Hugh Moms feQ tothe 10th ball 
of the innings without setting and 
then Malcolm accounted for 
Adrian Dale and Matthew May- 
nard with successive balls. Tbxjy 
Cottey prevented the hat-trick, 
but Stephen James went a ball 
later. 

Malcolm later bowled Neil 
Kendrick and Colin Metscm with 
successive balls and although 
he was again denied a hat-trick, 
this time by Darren Thomas, the 
innin gs ended seven runs later. 

At Bristol, Courtney Vfclsh 
took 5 for 69 to deny Somerset 
victory over Gloucestershire. 
The visitors had set off chasing 
250 to win, but after Wtish had 
put Peter Bowler in hospital 
Somerset were happy to escape 
withdraw, finishing on 171 for 
8. Biflwler was hit in the face by 
a ball that found its way through 
his visor, but he returned to the 
ground after treatment. 


David Llewellyn meets the man who 
could improve English cricketers 1 fielding 


accuracy when players follow 
the baseball precepts. 

“When they are throwing, a 
lot of cricketers lift their back 
leg, which results in an imme- 
diate reduction in power," he 
says. “They promptly compen- 
sate for this loss of power by 
putting more stress on the 
throwing arm, and that is where 
all the problems start." 

The throwing has to be taken 
in tandem with fielding and 
Fountain has a surprising 
statistic “There is a general rule 
covering fielding in this 
country,*’ he explains, “which is: 
‘Whatever happens, get the 
ball in the an/This is ostensi- 
bly to prevent the batsmen 
taking a second or third ran. 
The reality is that fielders are 
turning to throw and launching 
themselves into the movement, 
throwing themselves completely 
off-balance - often they have 
both feet off or partially off the 
ground. The result is that most 
batsmen will take that second 
or third runbecause-they know 
tbereisirothingmthethrow.lt 
is not going to be accurate and 
there is no power in iL 

“If players use baseball tech- 
niques they get to the ball 
quickly and then they slow 
down to pick it up and use their 
feet and body to throw. It may 
appear slower, but we have ac- 
tually timed ft in trials up at 
Iitleshall and the hall gets there 
a good second before it would 
have under the conventional 
method of throwing." 

Fountain, who has attended 
baseball coaching courses in the 
United States and who was a 
member of Great Britain’s 
Olympic baseball squad which 
just failed to qualify for the 1992 
Games, insists that all that is 
needed in 

cricketers up to the 


of the South Africans and Aus- 
tralians is a little fine t uning . 

Fountain said: “The Aus- 
tralians and South Africans 
grow up playing cricket and 
baseball , sade by side. So the 
skills they learn in baseball 
they take to cricket, and in 
baseball ypu are taught bow to 
throw. It is such an important 
part of the game. Yon learn 
from the beginning where your 
feet should be, the position of 
your head, where you should be 
tookiug, whai your arm and your 
body should be doing. Then 
they get the kids to throw and 
throw and throw.” 

That much throwing can be 
hard on the hands, but Rum tain 
says whenever he visits a county 
he encourages cricketers to add 
a baseball giove to their array of 
specialist equipment 

Fountain has paid Surrey a 
couple of visits. The Thun ton - 
based coach said: “It took a few 
minor tweaks and they were 
away. But Hke any skill it needs 
to be worked on regularly- Not- 
tinghamshire are taOqng of tak- 
ing him on for the season, and 
he is also working on a coach- 
ing manual. 

"Their manual on throwing 
and fielding needs to be ripped 
up and thrown away,” he said. 
“It is the first thing kids see 
when theytakeup the game and 
the way I do things is far supe- 
rior to the way the NCA man- 
ual tells things." 

Confident he may be, but 
Fountain admits be is not 
cheap, not at the moment any- 
way while his dieatele remains 
limited; but when he can 
promise: “1 will get good 
throwers throwing amazingly, 
and poor throwers throwing 
well" he has to be listened to. 
English cricket could well have 
unearthed a coaching diamond. 



Destiny deals 
Liger lion’s 
share of luck 


Jufien Fountain shows ins baseball-style throw yesterday Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 
repons from Monte Carlo 

The cavorting in the Ligier- 
Mugen-Honda compound went 
on as neighbouring teams 
silently and, in some cases 
solemnly, packed their equip- 
ment for the journey home. 

Winners and losers usually 
leave contrasting images, but 
when the winners have been 
losers for 15 years they are en- 
titled to paint the scene in 
flamboyant brush strokes. And 
this team is French, winning 
again, after all that time, in the 
Monaco Grand Prix. 

Ligier were in danger of los- 
ing their national identity when 
Flavio Briatorc, the Italian head 
of the Benetton team, took con- 
trol and brought in the no-non- 
sense Scot Tbm WtaUrinshaw to 
run affairs. Rumblings of French 
discontent, if not quite a revo- 
lution, threatened \tolkxoshaw !, s 
plan to assume total command 
and, when the option arose, he 
phimped for Arrows instead, tak- 
ing key personnel with him. 

JFbrinub One wailed for Iig^ 
to sink deep into obscurity, even 
when OBvkrPanis gave more efis- 
tinguished drivers a view of his 
gearbox in practice here, no one 
an ti cipated the spectacle to come 
in Sunday’s race. 

Of course. P&nis and ligier 
were fortunate the likes of 
Michael Schumacher. Damon 
HflJ and Jean Alesi dropped out, 
but he was there to seize the op- 
portunity ahead of a dismayed 
David Qjulthard and the only 
other finisher, Johnny Herbert. 

It may still prove a one-off, 
a whim of fate. Ligier might 
have to wait another racing 
generation to produce a victoiy. 
This is a dram like no other, a 
race like no other. Add a good 
measure of water lo start with, 
and anything can happen. 

However, the fact that this 


result breaks the trend nf the 
previous 12 years must be even 
more galling for Hill, who led, 
unchallenged, until his Renault 
engine failed. He and the 
Williams looked better than 
ever on a surface most of the 
others found treacherous. 

Only the true greats hail won 
in that period - Alain Pn wt four 
times, Aynon Senna six times, 
Schumacher twice. More im- 
portantly to the Englishman, his 
father. Graham, had won the 
race five times, a record 
eclipsed only by Senna. 

Hill could not help but won- 
der whether he was destined 
never to win this one. Racing can 
be like that. His father may have 
reigned in the Principality hut he 
never won the British Grand 
Prix. He went dose, only for 
something - destiny, perhaps - 
to decree otherwise. 

Nigel Mansell, Britain’s last 
world champion, also driving a 
Williams-Renault, virtually 
made Sfiverstone his own 
domain yet was always denied 
here, notably in 1992 when a 
late, enforced pit-stop left him 
the impossible task of passing 
Senna on these narrow, winding 
streets. Racing can be like that. 

The championship leader 
should console himself in the 
knowledge that he heads for 
Barcelona, on Sunday week, 
with his 21 -point advantage 
intact. If Hfll merely maintains 
this lead through the rest of the 
campaign he will be crowned in 
Italy and may have no great con- 
cern whether or not the Por- 
tuguese Grand Prix goes ahead, 
as scheduled, on 22 September. 
It appears Estoril could lose the 
race because the organisers 
have yet to complete required 
improvements to facilities. 

An obvious replacement 
would be Jerez, in Spain, but 
there could also be bids for a 
United Stales race, perhaps in 
Las Vegas, and a Pacific event at 
Aida, in Japan, or even Adelaide. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

final day of four 

v Kent 

HJUROc K«t C24pt>) boot Esmoc (5) tqr an 
tartng* and 66 runs. 

Kant non tom 

KENT - Hrat Inningi 590 tC L Hoopw 1KL 
S A Maish 127. G R Cowdrey 111: P M Such 

ESSEX- Hrmt Iredngi 306 fi A Gooch 74 R 
C ban Sft C L Hooper 4-151. M M PM 4-129. 
ESSEX -Second Unite** 
rsaojrtlwr. Ill for 2} 

D D J ffinnson b Faal -75 

S G Law c FUton b Paufl 115 


Mono— t m M ovSwww I 

BRISTOL: Bteucwteabfan (Bpta) daw 
wtth Soowwot (9). 

SonwMtMnnu 

GLOUCesretSHKE - FM tering* 203 (T 
HC Hancock 89. RC Ruwsfl63;S Lae4-55). 
SOMERSET -Fkst liming 259 OtJ NanJ- 
en 54, S Lee 65. R J Tumor 50). 


: 136 tore) 

R J CunBJfe Bm bC&dttck 

M CJ Baft c Turner b Lee — .... 22 

j Leute tow b Bany _ — . -20 

A M Smtti c and D Shtoe 25 

"CAWaai not cut 11 

- - - - JD 


-245 


«P J Prichard c Marsh b Pawl 
R C Irani e Hooper b Patel — 

tRJ Roftnsb Hooper 

M c km tow b r 


N F Wfltama c Ftemn* b Patti 

P M Sudi b Hooper 

J H CtnttB nK out 


(b5. fed. nM). 


Total S&3 oven) - ■ 

Fa* l-a21Z 3-169. 4-197. 5-199. 6-208. 
7-209, 8-214, 9-218- _ „ 

AH**. 

GbnwrguvtMitqttlkb 

CAROffR DertweWre (22pta) beat fltem- 
oc*«n («] by lib runs. 

SamOMAN - Hrat ^ 

(H Moms 90. P A OottayiSno. G P Weft- 
or 61no}- 

patBVSHtftE-Socondlndn** 

(Saturday. 34 tor 1) 

KJBamatt to Bucher — 

A S ftjttns ttw h Thorn* "-r- =* 

CJ Adams c Maynard b Bt^wr -3/ 

•DM Jones cMeteon b BuWtar 12 

.JEOrarac Craft bWgjto ° 

CMVteUscMcnttbWMWn A 

Dfi Cork «»» bWWW — it 

Itt M Kitten not out 2® 

M J Vandrau e JatneebWaBan -O 

A J Hams cMorrtsb Craft IT 

0 E fcM aalm b Thomas 

Extra* 


Extra* (MLftft. vfl. i*4J . 

Tote! {884 0*4 — — 

Mb 1-48. 2-50. 306. 4-127. 5-133. 6-133. 
7-177, 8-189. 9-215. 

Bonflne Caddek 22-4-83-2: Shine 14.4-0- 
50-3; ferny 13-3-29-3; Lee 15-3-59-2; 
Rose 5-1-20-0. 

SOMERSET -Second mines 

M N Lathwefi c Ruttl bWaiah 29 

P D Boater rent hurt 12 

•A N Haytumt c D Lewis 1 

RJ Harden cVMgttb Walsh 7 


Mb 1-34. 2-55, 386. 4-172, 5-189. 6-190, 

7-201. 8-201, 9-225- 

Bow to*: Cams 19-2 77-1: Penned 4-0-21- 

0-, Bates 17-3-42-2; Pn* 7-1-230; Aflbrd 

25-8-51-6. 

Umpires: J H hampsfure and J H Hams. 

Warwickshire v HanpsMie 
EDOBASTON: Hampshire (22pts) beat 
Wanridahlre (4) by 122 re ns. 

Hamoettne won toss 

HAMPSHIRE ^ - first Mn*s 274 (J S Leney). 
WARWICKSHIRE - Ffcat Innta** 192 (C A 

Connor 5-57). 

HAMPSHKE - Second lutings 278 for S 
dee (K D James HBnot. 

WARWICKSHIRE - Second tenfngE 
(SatuKbKSfOrO) 

NVKnWltb MBbum 60 


W G Khan b Benjamin 

D P Ostler c tomes b Beniamin — 
b Connor 


p C L Hattwsy Om o Bal 
s Lea Km bWndsn 


tR J Turner c Lewis b Wsbfi 

a D Rose b Bel 

jDBanynotoui 

A R Came to wash 

KJShme notout 


.36 


TL Penney bl 

S M Pobodt c James b Meru o 

*D ARmm cAymes b James -22 

D R Brawn c Apnea b Connor 33 

N M K Srtttti b Connor 0 

tK J Piper c Whrte b MObum J9 

G UMcft IDw b kfibum .0 

A F Gles not out J2 

Extras (bia US! .15 

Total (983 overs) 238 


_36 


(WUbl2.wl.nb4). 


Total (for 8. 47 overs). 


.21 


J.71 


R* 1-39. 2-44, 365. 4-65. 3102. 3109, 
7-118.8-122. 

Brake Wtth213696:Snah 73180: Lntt 
3i-2fl; W 12-3332; Dare UM 
Umpires: 9 J Meyer and NT Pies*. 


-22 


Jd 

Mb lS 358^3-SS. 4-73. 373. 384, 7- 

bow&m; VW 9M18-2-61-4; Thomas 7-2-12- 
STteSrt 31-130: craft 6-2-14-1; BUtC^ 
er 33-30-3: Dale 4^ BO. 
aAMORfiAH- Second tarings 

S P Jamas cKrifctanb Hans — ° 

H Moms tow to Hants — ° 

A Date bMalcot 


TRBIT BMDQE: HotUnghenuhlrn (Upts) 
drew with Lancashire (^. . 
Netfmfl w iiatWe wen toss 
HOTHNSHAMSHKE- First bnkCS 452 (R 
T ftototeGon 122. C L Cans BSTPJtfmsm 
63; S Ehsoithy 4-91). 

IAJ4CASWRE - Ffast ImbaK 39T tor 9 dec 
jERGettsn94,NHfiWbramer80,JPCiBw- 
ley 77. W K Heffi 65noL 
NftnWGHMgSHME - Second badnes 

{Saturttv: 187fcr4) 

-p Johnson c Keedy bStertm 88 

CL Calms towb Martin A 

twM Noon c Has to Martin 7 

R7Ba»snotout "* 


: 1-10. 2-22, 395. 4-111. 3173, 3187, 
7-187. 3215, 9-215, 

Bowfttg: Corro 235-9-56-3: Mam 23-9- 
37-1; Ber^amn 8-2-0-17-2; James 20-3 51 
1; Mtbum 19.4-9-47-3: WWlater 4-0- 13-0. 
Umpires: KJ Lyons and RA wtvus. 

Championship table 

P VI L DBa&BwITflt 

Uscsm 3 2 
- 3 2 
3 2 


RAPtcktowfiMarun—. 
D B Pemen tow b Martin 

j a Alton! c sub b Martin 
Extree (H>7, w2. nb4} — 
Total (73 twera) 


Yortahtra 
Essex (9 

Knot (IS) 3 2 
Somerset Iff) 3 1 
DertayaUra Q4}3 
C ta nwrewi (1.6)3 
Qtoucs 2 
HampMdre (13)2 
WanddmlU 2 
Midiflesex 12) 2 
Notts 111) 3 0 

UoMaahbeM) 3 0 
Surrey (12) 2 0 

Durtraa a 7) 3 “ 

Nortbants P) 2 
SuseextlS) 

wens (10) 


2 0 
2 o 


1 10 9 54 

1 11 7 53 

0 11 9 S2 

1 8 8 61 

2 9 12 43 
1 12 9 40 

0 12 533 

1 3 B 3S 


S 30 
4 8 28 
1 8 2 ! 
71124 
7 9 22 
B 6 20 

3 32 IS 
7 6 VS 

4 3 10 
18 7 


■ 1995 pontoons to brackets. 


^.13 

.238 


■MP Maynard cKnMttflbMSeotei 

p A Coney b Malcolm 

6 p Butcher b Hard# 


BDBCraftb Water 
S D Thomas cKhWien b Harts. 
NMKortrtekbMatobn 




Fate 1-2. 2*45, 3-63,4-182,5-192. 3203. 
7-2W. 3206, 3220. 

Bowing: Martin 20-350-7; Chappie &0-33 
0; Hworthy 29362-2; Hm» &2-47-0; 
WatWnson 11-3-43-0; GMMn 4-2-20-1. 
umcashRE -S eoond tootoj^ 

H 

•MetetMnstaitowoAnwo 


j p Qmdoy c Archer b B*{* 


Jlfl 


mSwrWInrtr 11-3-52-6; Ha»tt 104-1- 

ee.< 

umbo: A 8 T MtiWttOd and D R ShephenJ. 


N H F'afrtaBtfWC Noon bAflonl 
NJSpeoKrwiow 

SDwortfiyc Johnson b Alton) — 
GCWPPttc MarObAfloid 
pj Martin bAflbrd - ----- - 

g Needy c Robinson o Afloat 
j£R {Sflonnotout 


.m 


-74 

-9 


BHW OA to7. ntfil 

Total (Tor 9, 72 overs) 


19 

_Jt2E 


SUNOATS L/BE RESULTS: MCC TRO- 
PHY Prefiminary Round: PewtUc 
Cumbertand 144 (A J Murphy 4-25) 
Cheshire 145-1 U D Bean 50). 
Cheshire won by 9 wkta. WWsaO: 
soft 226-7 (SJ Dean 73, L fiottar 56) 
Norfbflt 120. Staffs won by 106 runs. 
ShratteyPoric Dorset 257-3 (RJ Scott 
120, JJHwdyl05no) Herts 258-6 (M 
C G Wri^Tt 64 no). Herts won by 4 
wKts. BrockbamptWK Hereford 145- 
6 (M F 0 Robinson 65) WHsfune 147- 
3(DJ M Mercer 72 not out). WltsfAe 

won by 7 wfets. 

Today 

TOUR MATCH (One day; UL45g Luton: 
Hort ham ptonshw v Indians- 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Ubieties 

HeikeDiechstei; the Olympic long jump 
champion, has been forced to pul) out 
of her first four meetings of the sea- 
son, including next month's European 
Cup. because of perns at the back of 
her right knee, affecting the tamer East 
German's preparations for Atlanta. 

Badminton 

USER CUP WOMEN'S WORLD TEAM CHAM- 
PtONSHV (Hoag Kong) Oraup A: Indonesw 5 
0: Chma 5 Japan 0. Final i 


Rusosl 

1 CJww IP3. PtsS); 2 Indonesia i3-4fc 3 Japan 
Q-2); 4 Rusoa 13-01. Graup Efc South konea 5 
EnfOond 0 CS Kor names fasc R Kjune-mm H 
J Mann 11-2 11-1; 0 Ytamg-oh end J Hye-och 
K J Mugserx^sa and G Gowers 15-3 15-11; L 
Joo-hyixi tX A Humby 11-5 13-10: KSwvyoune 
end pSno-wn MJ Doves md S HanJakar 15- 
S 15-7; C Jae-fiee cx TGrores 11-3 11-5K Derv 
mark 5 Horw Kmg 0. Ftott ttaodtegw 1 Soutn 
Korea (P3. Pts6fc 2 Denmark (3-4); 3 Eagand 
(3-2): 4 Hong King P-01. Uwredaj's »OBl*- 
flnatt: Cttno v Denmark: Indonesia v S Korea. 

B afohwB 

AMERICAN LEASUE: Boston 12 Oakland 2; 
OeieiandS Twos 5: Ba«imora8 Seattle 7; Cat- 
dome 10 New York Yankees l; MUraukee 4 
Wan&tia 2: Toronto 3 Kansas Crty 2: dnea- 
gp Wtwe Sox 14 Dana 3. 

EASTERN DIVISION 



W 

L 

pct 

G8 

New York 

-24 

lfi 

.600 

m 

Battliwora 

-23 

18 

.561 

lVi 


JO 

22 

.476 

5 

Boston 

.16 

24 

.400 

8 

Detroit 

-12 

33 

267 

143/a 

CENTRAL DMSKN 

->n 

13 

683 


CWcago 

-24 

18 

'.571 

ft 

Mbaeukee 

-20 

20 

>500 

7Va 


J6 

23 

.439 

. ID 

Kansas taty 

■IR 

26 

.409 UVr 

western dimskm 





J7 

16 

.628 

- 

SraUte_ 

•22 

.on 

20 

21 

.524 

.468 

fi 

Cofiforeia™-— 20 

22 

476 



NATIONAL LEAGUE: Atlana 9 Qrctonab5:Hcn- 


da 8 Chicago Cube 7 111 innngsJ: Houston 4 
Colorado 10 Si Lous 3; nriadai- 
plxa S u» Angeles 4; San DieflO 4 llorfeM! 
3; San FrandEcol New Yak MetsO (1st samel; 
San Frwiewa S New York 2 Qnd). 

EASTERN DIVISION 




r York 



w 

L 

PCT 

08 

-28 

15 

-6S1 

— 

228 

16 

.636 

Vi 

-21 

21 

.500 

B¥j 

J2 

23 

.488 

7 

-17 

25 

.405 

Ufi/a 

222 

23 

.469 

_ 

J2 0 

24 

.455 

IVt 

as 

22 

421 

2Vi 

•IS 

25 

419 

3 

•17 

26 

.395 

4 

J7 

17 

.814 

_ 

-22 

yi 

20 

22 

524 

-511 

4 

Mlh 

09 

21 

475 

fl 


against Orlando Mage, wants a mini- 
mum $36m (£24.5m) to stay mm the 
Bulls for two more years, the Chicago 
Tribune reported yesterday. 

NBA Ptoy-olTs: Eastern Coaforanca Ftaols: 

Oxago 121 OrtBxto 83 (CHcagi lead ties- 
or-wen-gamm series 1 - 0 ). 

Braards 

MAUA MASTERS RnotM Bras (End) btiftad 
(Eng) 33. 

Boxing 

Billy Hanly of Britain wit defend his Eu- 
ropean featherweight title against the 
Italian challenger Stefano ZotT m Sen 
Remo, Italy; on 20 June. 

Cydlng 

SRO DTTALIATt*d ttaffi (lSSKm, Mono- 
tongl to Mmnbm. GtR 1G Lombonk pt) Port! 
4hr 54mn 42eec: 2 SZarwx lit) Genas: 3 S 
Marti nedo PO Saecss 4 A Edo (Sol Kebne; 5 
f GuxS no Scrrgio: 6 M VMgnin no Amore 
and Viw 7 D Konysnw (RuM AKL 8 D Zenem 
lit) AW; B M Manmn (IQ Ftouonu; W G Ms- 

2 la fit) Parana: 11 Z Screen (Pofi Panada; 

M Veto to) aescatat: 13 m PkccS TO Bra* 
caiac 14 C Onppuco B) Carreta; is p Tonfcm 
IRls) Panora: lfi G ColcmOo dti Gnras: 17 
A Ganchentaw Ah) Ifasfcm 18 D AhtoranoKv 
(UtbeM RBtn: IS M de Pwstwaie (to «mra end 
Vito; 20 B Boecardn Ift) Festana an same ome. 


Equestrianism 

Emma Vityton sufiered fatal rjuneswren 
her home fell on her dumg a Pmy CS* 
contest on Saturday The 17-year-old 

rider from Ahwtek, Northumberland, was 

Rdmg in the Lauderdale branch’s AM 
Round Pick a Ranee Competition new 
Kelso. The last fatality in a Pony Club 
contest was in 1985. 

Football 

Glenn Hoddle is to play for Chelsea in 
a teOTnontalmaKhffe the farmer Swin- 
don town physio. Kewn Moms, who com- 
mitted sucide m 1994. Hodcfle helped 
arrange the match at the County 
Ground on 28 July; aimed at raising 
fonds for Moms's widow Jcy and hefam- 
II* 

Gregory Goodrtdge, the Queen's Park 
Rangers strto, scored the onty goal of 
the second Iq; as Etartedos beat Do- 
minica In a Vibrio Cup Caribbean Zone 
second-round qualifying match yester- 
day to complete a 2*0 win on aggre- 


2: Salamanca 3 Sporting Own 0: OampocMa 0 
Soon 0: Bsnmna 3 Ceb v«o 2: Rear Bbk 

1 DepodM) La Contoa 0: Owwto 3 vasadoU 8; 
Rato vraecano 4 Zmesa 3; Real Maond 4 Mea- 
ds ft Rear Socndad 2 AtWett B4no Z brad- 
lag pwUom: 1 AOeoca Madot (Nl, PtsSfli; 

2 Valencia (41-821; 3 BaroHona (41- 79t. 

Golf 

MASTERCARD COLONIAL (Fom Worth, 
Tarn) I rate h na l ro u nd scores (US ns- 
lw» urate 272 CPtann 69 67 67 69. 274 
J Stanan 69 67 70 68. 27B R Mechate 68 66 
68 73- 278 F Couples 70 67 68 71. 277 D 
Low B 72 70 68 67. 278 B Crenshaw 71 71 
70 66; T Toles 72 64 75 67: S Jones 67 76 
68 67: P Stewart 69 69 72 6a 279 J Leonard 
73 69 65 71; J GaOsffier 66 TO 71 72. 
WELSH WOMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP (Tenby) 

Rrat round: P Chues (Whitchurch) M G Fiyer 


Sumo 

SUMMER GRAND TOURNAMENT (Tokyo) 
Ninth day W 15): Opnahta [won 5. tost 41 tot 
OcwdH (5-4); Asywota (6-31 bl Kasuert# il 
87. MRtKum |33) H TocfmxwwJo (0-31: Korv 
eMa (6-3) M H»nun [4-51; SMkshma (7 ?i 
M Hamanostvma (4-5>. Kv(*i*Kcjrv ib-n ta 
Ganyu 13-6); Aopyama (&3i M W.tiiashotD 1 1 
81; Opnotara i4-5i M Kmobeppu |4-Si; 
Tamnhoeuga (5-41 bt Doenoho i5 4); hi- 
bAdcttclDki P-6) M Maxtounu (5— ii; Ahnoste- 
ma<4-51 BTosonoum |4-5i;lvxnruaina (3-61 
M MsugoJID (2-7); Terao |2- 71 bt AsJNvula- 
ka 0-7); Kao 17-2) H Tokatcnta i4-5l; Mcxwxru 
(831 M Nanwolune R-6l; Kmto (3 bi bt 
Takanonomi (31): Wakanohana iB-1) bt 
KMonmau p-6); MiAusiKmaiu (7-21 m Ko 
toraelxu p-6): Ahcborxi (&3i tt MrauKup 12 
7); Takanohsna (B-li bt Aumosho »•!>». 


(Dyne) 2 and 1; A Mag s* (OM FbU Manon bt 
S O’Sjrran (Uanwem) at 19th: N t 


I Evans ipieao- 


OJamncam and Ponytouni 7 and 6; K Stark 
(Bryrawn « D Retards (Ba^wd) 2 and fc 0 
Dawes (AsKunham) M S Mouufoid (Termyi 
tt 200t E Ptam (Cette Manor) bt 8 Jones (Den- 
txgji) 4 anofe 

SONY WORLD RAMONQS (US imlera etat- 
adh 1 G Nwnwn IAibI I384p» no; 2 N Pnce 
Kuril .10.43 : 3 c Rnno (US) 1008; 4 C More- 
ffmene (GB) 9 ax 5 E 8s ISA) 885: 8 8 Ungw 
(Ged &68; 7 F Courtes (US) 837: 8 N Fatdo 
(68) 831: 9 M Oota (Japan) 7.79: 10 S EBf 
irwtnn (Ausi 7D6; UP Micfcehon IUS) 6JB3; 
12 T Utoman (US) 6.67: 33 M CTMeara (US) 
648; 14 L Rubens (US1 5-83; 155 Hocti (US) 
551 

leg hochoy 

Kingston Hawks have signed the 23* 
year-old Lithuanian international a no 
Bauba. The former Sokol Wew and Pas- 
ley came was player of the tournament 
in the Wtorid ehampiorehps Group C ear- 
lier this yean 

Wfl-SteBtey Cop ptay-off* W wt om Can. 
teteneo flratt: Cotacado 3 Detran 2 Ittt) iCul- 
wood Mad bnr-or-sewn.games sales l-Oi. 

STATE OF OtnCH SERES (Brtanefc Querns 
land 6 Nm South MteMo 14. msWMod danr- 
mNtfi series 1-0). 


BasfokftbaB 

Michael Jordan, who scored 21pts for 
tha Chicago Bute in their opening game 

of the Eastern Conference final series 


DANISH SUPER LEAGUE: Lyngjy2 NMSvod 0: 
Brcndby l SAeing l; test ifo Copenfagcn 
u A3SWS4 HOH^Q: VSJMO Aamus lioame 

MORWBBMN LEA8U& Bodoffihm 0 SBbtec t 
Rcnffwnffr 1 Vodcrciwi 0; Ullearom g Mog 
0; MoMb 3 Tranw 0; Aid 1 2: Stet 2 

Ba a ntoorB 1: Smww a xtet 0 Bunn X Uod- 
togpoefttone l Ukraom (P9. Pt*2«: 2 Motte 
1 &- 16 ); 3 Wane (9-16): 4 SM £9-1®. 
WORLD CUP CaAbooa Zom socond rand, 
•ocood tote 9t Xitts 1 St Vuoa 0 toft 6 - 1 ), 
SWtelHY^MIET amTIBVpWi I rtU ttla rc lte- 
tanaa 1 EspttW 0; Atoeeete 2 RaragSonurter 


Shippers wiB be able to count their best 
tm results from three major European 
regattas to wn baching far European rep- 
resentation m the Mdges 24 dass at 
the KeyVVest event in Ftonda next Jan- 
uary under a new scheme announced 
)«aefd;« KidViteeh at The end of next 
month, Cowes Weekai the be^nreng 

ctfAu^andanewlydevKMsJEuopean 

Gold Cup m Barcelona at the begirewg 
of October are the three regattas, 

Sqnsh 

AlnAftRAM enERNAnoNAL (Cairo) SocOOd 
mind: BMoRn(Auo)MSMeads(EnC}lS- 
9 15^17 35-11 IS 1ft C Wbter l&R) MJPo»- 
•f (Can) 13-15 X3-1S 15-1115 13 IS- 12; 
ABan(tt(toVbt0M4KUb«s(Enei5-1015- 
5 15-5: R Em (Aup bt Zaaii Jahan won (P8te 
15-13 1015 15-13 15-11. 


Tennis 

ATP WORLD TEAM CUP TOURNAMENT (D4s~ 
aokforfl Rod Cmp Switarteid W Cn> 
oanv SO CSM naras tr* M Hocaci bt 0 Etatrr 
7-6 &4; J Hksttt bt D Pmni 3 6 & 1 6 3: Rot 
BOl and Masoh M Bockcr ana Pimosii 4 6 G-3 
81); Spate M Swodeo 2-1 iSp narm bra - 
S Bn^uam M T Enqnst 1-6 6-4 G-4; A Cost j 
bt M Latum 6-2 6-3: T Caifamcfl and F Row 
lost to J BfOrtunm and P tybotg 6-3 631. 
AMERICA'S RED CLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Coral Spring*, Ho) Rte J SioDenberc iAusi 
MCWDOdmWlUSI 7-6 2 6 7 5. 

ATP TtXRtNAMENT (St PAMm, Aot): No pby 
yesmday iratni. 

FRENCH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP SEEHNQS 
(nataadSonoo, Paris. 27 Moy-9JuM):MMG 

1 P Samuras (US): 2 T MuBtBf rfluti; 3 A A«r.- 
9 IUS): 4 M dune (USi; 5 8 Bccfcai (G«): B 
G tonsme (Cn»V. 7 Y ltrlc(n*» (RuU; 8 1 
Cbunor (US); 9 T Enqwst l9w): 10 M Bras 
(CMeKUWFemn |SA); 12 A BooGdi lFi>: 

13 AQW3 (Spl: 14 R Kmo* iNetoj; U M 
Rds&M I Sunn: IS M StcJi |Gctl. WWw 1 S 
Graf (Gan; 2 M Sete tUSi; 3 C Uarancr iSpi; 
4 A Sanches Vicano i Spl. 5 1 Marat iCraa); ■ 
A Huber (Gm; T c Rim (US); 8 G Saoatri 
IAiei: BKDaie Lfanon): 10 B ScNdc-MeCmhv 
(Neth): ll LDcncnpon lUSi; U J Nomtu it 
Rent: 13M Jftmondes (US): 1* M ftercoiFri; 
15 M Malceva (Bub; 18 A Coater iSAi. 
LEADOM A1P RANK1NBS: 1 P Samaras (U5) 
4558pis: 2 T Muram (Auti 4,413; 3 A Ape 
si(u6)3tB3ft4MChanE(USI 3£27;6BBeck- 
er iGcd 3.490: 6 G toneme i Creel 2JB2: 

7 Y KaKXnftD* (Hus) 2,566; 8 t Coure (US) 
1241; 9 T EhOKt I Sue) 2^16; 10 M Rips 
(Chtt) 2.072: 11 W Fivrm ISAi 1^28; 12 
A Baetsai (Fi) 1,611: 13 A Coca (Spl 1,592; 

14 R Itaact* (Noth) 1.464 : 15 M Rnesel (Smq 
1.445; 10 M Such (Gor) L38a 
LEADING WOMOTS RAMONGS: 1« SGraf 
iGert. M Setts (US). 2 C Manma (Sp): 3 A 
Sanche: Ycono (Sp): 4 1 Mata iCraoi: 6 A Hu- 
ber (Gen; 6 C Rubai (USI: 7 G Sabam lArah 

8 K Dole I Japan); 9 B Sctote-MctoS 

(Neth): 10 L Dwvort (USh U J tomra id 

Rep): 12 M J Femante(US); 13 M Puce (ft); 

14 m Mottaua (Bu): u a Coeaer (SA); 18 M 

HtoflsiSwff). 


TODAY'S 

FIXTURES 


golfs Eurtpwn Ragonal Champtestwi 

Chantoxmaiip (Nonhop COuntePrfo^wwS 
Wbmen-s Ctnmptanaup nenby). 

W OCHfcfs Wwnaft*6 htemafiontf; Great fatfti 
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JUUEN FOUNTAIN 

Cricket’s coaching diamond 23 


DAMON HILL 

Reliability’s rude reminder 


Spinning out of control in a grand prix with no barriers 


of investment were surkly 
illustrated on Sunday by a City 
Index client who, during the 
Monaco Grand Prix, went to 
hell and did not come back. 
Having expected to win £125, 
he lost nearly £15.000- and not 
for the first time. 

Spread betting, which has 
become very popular with its 
possibilities for both big wins and 
big losses, is nothing like gam- 
bling with an ordinary book- 
maker. When a £10 bel is placed 
with a bookmaker and it loses, 
the punter loses £10. Stake £10 


per unit on a spread and losses 
are multiplied by the margin by 
which the punter is wrong. 

Under spread betting the 
bookmaker offers a “spread" 
and the punter can choose to 
gamble below or above this 
margin. In cricket, for example, 
a bookmaker might offer a 
spread on a batsman’s innings 
of between 40 and 45 runs. If 
the punter “buys" at 45 runs at. 
say, £1 per run, and the bats- 
man actually scores 75 nuts, the 
punter wins £30 (75-45 x £1). 
If he had chosen to “sell" at 40 
runs at £1 tier run, he would 
have lost £35 (75-40 x £1). 


City Index devised a bet 
where the Monaco Grand Prix 
winner received 50 points, the 
second 25 and the third 10. 
They then quoted a spread on 
each of the leading drivers plus 
a spread of 05- 25 points about 
the field (the rank outsiders). 

The punter, believing he was 
on lq easy money, “sold" the fidd 
at 05 points at £250 a point. In 
other words, he gambled that 
none of the outsiders would 
finish in the first three. He stood 
to win £125 if things went ac- 
cording to plan. They did ooL 

The retirements of Schu- 
macher, Hill and AJesi left Olivier 


Ian Davies on the tale of a punter who 
banked on Monte Carlo - and bust 


Panis (a 300-1 shat) dear to rack 
up 50 points with a bloodless 
victory, with another outsider, 
Johnny Herbert, scoring 10 
points m lhird place. The punier, 
meanwhile, haemorrhaged 
£14,875 (50+10-05 x £250). 

Such a tale ought to be the 
hard luck story of all time. But 
the same punter had seen it all 
before. 

In last season's First Division 
play-off final Reading were 2- 
0 up against Bolton when, with 


30 minutes gone, they won a 
penalty. The punter chose this 
moment to phone Patrick Jay at 
IG Index, who were winning a 
bet where the winner received 
25 points and the loser 10. 

“At that point we were quot- 
ing Reading at 24-245 and he 
bought Reading at 245 for 
£1,000 - a bet which would have 
netted him £1,000 if Reading 
had won," Jay sard. "But Read- 
ing missed the penalty, Bolton 
scored once, equalised in the 


last minute of normal time 
and scored a winner in the 29th 
minute of extra time." 

Bolton went up and the 
punter went down -to the tune 
of £14500. Reading scored 10 
points, 145 fewer than he had 
forecast at £1,000 a point 
(145 x £1.000 = £14500). 

In the spread betting world 
of unlimited liability - where 
spread wagers, unlike bets with 
bookmakers, are enforceable 
under the law - suedi nightmare - 
stories are rife. 

Neil Greenwold, of City 
Index , tells a similar story from 
the Rugby World Cup: “We ran 


a spread on the highest points 
total in the tournament and, 
after Scotland beat the Ivory 
Coast 894) carijron, we set our 
spread at 92-95, thinking S9 
would never be bettered," 

“A punter agreed, selling 
with us at 92 for £500 a point, 
expecting to pocket an easy 
£1500 [92-59 = 3 x £500 = 
£1,500]. Then New Zealand 

and tbepunter enSing appos- 
ing £35,000 [162-92 - 70 x£5Q0 
= £35,000]." 

Wally Pyrah at Sporting 
Index knows a punter who 
backed Australia to make a de- 


cent score against England in 
a Test. The punter went to sleep 
happy enough with Australia at 
72-1 but woke up four hour, 
later to find Australia all out for 
130 and himself back in the 
pavilion owing £ 12,500. 

Spread boning on cricket is 
particularly dangerous but. as 
Pyrah points out, the peril cuts 
both ways. Sporting Imlet 
underestimated the number 
of runs Brian Lara would make 
in a West Indies- England series 

and, as Lara singed to a record 
Test score of 375, Pyrah calcu- 
lated that each Lara boundary 
was costing his firm £1,200. 


CRICKET: Hampshire turn expectations upside down, Lancashire hold out for a draw and spin brings Essex back to earth 


Eccentricity 
fails to save 


day for Reeve 


JONCULLEY 


reports from Edgbaston 
Hampshire 274 & 276-5 dec 
Warwickshire 192 & 236 
(Hampshire win by 122 runs) 


Warwickshire's efforts to salvage 
a draw from a contest in which 
they were running second 
throughout persuaded Dermot 
Reeve to indulge in some tac- 
tical eccentricity yesterday, but 


in the end nothing could deny 
Hampshire a win that turned ex- 


Hampshire a win that turn 
pectations upside down. 


When Reeve is about, dull 
moments are rare but his be- 
haviour on this occasion, giving 
a different slant to the phrase 
“throwing the bat", was bizarre 
even by the standards of the 
Warwickshire captain. 

Against a left-arm spinner 
bowling into the rough outside 
leg-stump, calculated use of 
the pads to “play” the ball is a 
lawful if negative ploy. It does, 
however, cany the risk of in- 
advertently giving a catch, off 
bat or glove, which is why the 
batsman takes the precaution of 


Patel lays down law 


HENRY BLGFELD 


reports from Ilford 

Kent 590 

Essex 306 & 218 

Kent win by Innings and 66 runs 


After winning their first two 
matches in the Championship, 
Essex were brought back to 
earth with a considerable bump 
by the Kent spinners, Min Pa- 
tel and Carl Hooper, and the 
\hien line's Park pitch. Howev- 
er, none of them intervened for 
Stuart Law, who completed his 
fourth century in his last seven 
innings for Essex. 

His was the second outstand- 
ing innings of the match, and al- 
though Law may never match the 
qualities of Hooper, who played 
the other, I would hack him to 


score more runs in a compara- 
bly long Test career. 

Law is a crisp, uncomplicat- 
ed stroke maker who leaves as 
little as possible to chance. The 
attribute which shone through 
in this innings was his excellent 
judgement. When the ball is 
turning and bouncing uncer- 
tainly, the smallest error turns 
a good stroke into folly. 


The cricket was fascinating for 
most of the first hour. Law and 
Darren Robinson took their 
third-wicket stand to 157, batting 
skilf ully against the spinners, and 
nms came easily enough to make 
Essex supporters think a draw 
possible. But as so often happens, 
after the first wicket had fallen 
the rest went down in a clatter. 
Patel, now bowling his left-arm 
spinners over the wicket at the 
right-handers, persuaded Robin- 
son to sweep without putting his 
pad behind the line and was 
bowled round his legs. 

Law’s tussle wiLh Patel was a 
gem, with Patel tending to keep 
the ball well up and Law either 
playing defensively or stretch- 
ing his forward stride a few inch- 
es to drive with a flowing arc of 
the bat. It was classic stuff. 

After Robinson's departure, 
Paul Prichard pushed forward 
and was caught behind; Ronnie 
Irani was caught in the gully for 
a duck and when Law was well 
caught off bat and pad by 
Trevor Ward at short leg, that 
was effectively that. 

It was all over by lunch, Pa- 
tel finishing with 6 for 97 in 375 
overs and Hooper with 3 for 67 
in 35 overs. 


holding the bat as far bow dan- 
ger as possible. 

Reeve went a step further 
against Hampshire's Raj Manx 
as \Vhrwickshire, declining to 
chase a substantial target, 
sought to grind out the three- 
point “bonus" for a draw. Not 
content merely to raise the bat 
above his bead as he thrust his 
left pad at the ball. Reeve 
tossed the bat away in the 
direction of silly poinL During 
28 overs at the crease he per- 
formed this manoeuvre 15 
times. 

“1 saw John Emburey do it 
some years ago against Norman 
Gifford after he had almost 
been caught off the glove," 
Reeve said. “The next ball he 
simply dropped the bat. IYe 
seen too many batsmen out be- 
cause the ball has bounced off 
the pad on to the bat or glove, 
and if you drop the bat that can- 
not happen.” 

Reeve arrived with War- 
wickshire 1114 and seven overs 
into the afternoon. As in the 
morning session, which began 
with precisely 350 needed to 
fashion an unlikely win, the 
champions had been knocked 
back by two early dismissals. 
Wasim Khan and Dominic 
Ostler had fallen in Winston 
Benjamin’s opening spell Now 
Nick Knight, who might have 
given them a chance, was 
bowled by Stuart Mflbum, and 
Shaun Pollock was caught. 

Reeve waited 11 overs to 
score a run and after his antics 
Raj Maru must have felt there 
was poetic justice in his down- 
fall first ball after tea, ruled to 
have been caught behind off the 
left-arm seamer, Kevan James. 

If not in trouble then at 
173-5 with 30 overs still to go, 
Warwickshire certainly were 
when Cardigan Connor re- 
duced them to 187-7 by re- 
moving Trevor Penney and Nefl 
Smith in the space of three balls. 

Scoreboard, page 23 
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Monday’s Solution 
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Lancashire’s England seamer Peter Martin traps Nottinghamstwre’s David Peimett Ibw on 
his way to 7 for 50 at Trent Bridge yesterday Photograph: Ross Kinnaind/Allsport 


Venables keeps his 
players on the ball 


GUY HODGSON 


ACROSS 

I Liable to fall flat on one's 
face? (8-5) 

10 One making choice crossly 
(7) 

II Let's jest about the others 
support (7) 


12 Repotted to be unhappy 
about egoistic type? (4) 

13 Material about to be ex- 
tracted from the earth? (5) 

14 Perhaps diamonds are ap- 
propriate? (4) 

17 Ham on account and a bit 
of tongue (7) 

18 Possible delay in, say, re- 
versing lecherous look (45) 

19 Wager about a new queen 
having a feast (7) 

22 Awful album has to go, it’s 
a pain (7) 

24 Attack small road to get 
round trunk road (4) 


25 A team one left by the 
main line (5) 

26 Leftish types returned in 
mental agitation (4) 

29 English support given to 
one's account of sad poetry 

(7) 

30 Canine could be associated 
with this biting type (7) 

31 Cringing from infestation 
of fleas and low living? 
(4-9) 

DOWN 

2 Conservative about wicked- 
ness of crack (7) 

3 Enthusiastic about certain 
topics but not all (4) 

4 Extremely weird estate 
skirting lake (7) 

5 Knotted lace makes rub- 
bishy items sound (7) 

6 Grass up natives of the 
highlands? (4) 


Japanese ornament brings 
profit to our country ana 
Europe (7) 

Loaded type of cad in song 


9 One who’ll score from re- 
cent changes to electoral 
district? (6-7) 

15 See illness which is not well 
defined (5) 

16 Sounds crazy but it's sooth- 
ing (5) 

20 Very good animal practi- 
tioner in north-east shows 
ingenuousness (7) 

21 Make demand on one ad- 
vice bureau for personal 
transport? (7) 

22 Heavy metal’s including 
popular intros (4-3) 

23 Could be a shram for work- 
er (7) 

27 Fellow's able to get up and 
fight (4) 

28 Layer of dirt has endless 
muck possibly (4) 


Fast we have bad the Christmas 
tree formation and a three- 
man defence: now Terry Ven- 
ables has done away with an- 
other England tradition as firm- 
ly rooted 3S the square back 
four: no sex before matches. 

Putting precedent roughly 
where tus predecessor, Gra- 
ham Taylor, shoved Gary Line- 
ker, the England coach will al- 
low his players to go home to 
their families between match- 
es during next month's Euro 96 
rather than keep them locked 
away at a training base. Home 
cooking is just one of things he 
believes will keep his men 
hapnr. 

“It was Terry’s thinking, and 
that’s the reason it was brought 
in," an FA spokeswoman, Claire 
Tomlinson, said. “England open 
the tournament on S June and 
then have a whole week before 
they play again. 


they are refreshed rather than 
cooped up in a hotel for weeks 
on end, and Tbrty felt that al- 
lowing them to go home would 
make sure that boredom did not 
set in." 

Previous England squads for 
major tournaments have oper- 
ated on the “hungry fighter" ba- 
sis, and sex has been about as 
welcome as a first -round match 
against the Germans. 

The playecs were locked 
away for weeks, with the tradi- 
tional view being that it keeps 
players focused. 

Sir Alf Ramsey kept a keen- 
ly puritanical eye on his men 
during two Wbrld Cops, and was 
rewarded by the ultimate suc- 
cess when England hosted the 
tournament in 1966, followed by 
a quarter-final place in Mexico 
four years later. 

Bobby Robson did allow 
wives and girlfriends to visit the 
squad at the 1990 World Cup in 
Italy, and his successor, Graham 
Taylor, maintained the same 


C hamp ionship finals in Sweden. 

But if Venables needed any 
justification for his -relaxing of 
the rules during what could be 
a five-week separation for his 
players from their families, he 
need only point to the Danes. 
Four years ago in Sweden, con- 
jugal visits were permitted in the 
Danish camp, and they ended 
the tournament as winners. 

“I've nothing against letting 
wives into the team camp,” 
Richard Moller Nielsen, Urn 
Danish manager, said. “Love is 
good for footballers as long as 
it is not at half-time." 

Valeri Nepomniachi, the 
Russian coach of the Cameroon 
team in the 19 90 World Cup, 
was of a similar mind in his con- 
trol behind dosed doors. 

“‘Footballers are people he 
said on the day women were al- 
lowed to visit his players, “mid 
if a man is in discomfort for a 
long time, it can affect his 
work." 

Rash signs for Leeds, page 22 
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Gallian wins 
battle of 
broken hand 


MIKE CAREY 


reports from Trent Bridge 
Nottinghamshire 452 & 238 
Lancashire 397-9 dec & 225-9 
(Match drawn) 


Jason Gallian, his injured right 
hand encased in plaster up to 


catch and could not open. Mike 
Atherton was again out of Kfeh 
at a time when an anchor role 
was even more important and 
a stirring vignette by Neil Fair- 
brother was not enough. 

Mike Watkinson, who had 
made a Ha j^lmg hundred open- 


ing the previous day. partnered 
Atherton but soon found it's a 
different game on Mondays. 
Cairns steamed in, disconcerted 
him with some short stuff and 
he did not look the same after 
taking a blow on the hand. 

He perished sweeping in 
Afford's first over. With John 
Crawley failing in an attempted 
assault against Richard Bates's 
off-spin, much depended on 
Burbrolher, who put baiting on 
a different level to anything 
seen earlier by making 50 from 
89 balls with exemplary timing. 
- At 34, Nottinghamshire 
thought he was caught dose in 
off . Afford. Not so. ruled the 
umpire. Then an undistinguished 
delivery from Afford brought his 
downfall when Wayne Noon an- 
ticipated his paddle shot and 
caught turn off the face of the hat. 

With 122 required from 22 
overs Lancashire were well on 
course. But now everything went 
awry. Afford mesmerised the 
lower order into a series of errant 
Nick Speak held on, bul n** e 
ducked into a Cairns bourr^ond 
it was soon dear that Gallian had 
to get padded up. 

Earlier. Martin had emerged 
with 7 for 50, only the fourth 
lime he had taken five wickets 
in a Championship innings. 
From the moment Cairns shuf- 
fled into an Ibw decision and 
Johnson miseued to cover it 
became one of those sessions, 
rare in the life of any bowler, 
when everything went his way. 


the elbow, was obliged to play 
out the last four tails of the 


match one-handed to earn Lan- 
cashire, a. draw here yesterday. 

Fortunately for him, the 
bowler was Andy Afford, slow 
left arm, rather than the hostile 
Chris Cairns, and Gallian ne- 
gotiated all four deliveries 
calmly, survived a concerted 
appeal for a catch off the third 
and received at least one con- 
gratulatory pat on the back 


)tn an opponent afterwards. 
Thus ended dramatically a day 


of modi mediocre two-handed 
batting, lb say thatXaftcashire 
would have btrai disappointed 
after the first seven-wicket haul 
of Peter Martin's career had set 
everything up for victory would 
be putting it mildly. Conversely, 
Nottinghamshire came out of it 
far better than they dared hope 
after a batting display which was 
a combination of lack of foot- 
work, judgment, common sense 
or all three. 

The morning collapse against 
Martin at least spared Paul 
Johnson his calculations over a 
declaration. He might have been 
thinking of around 350 at five an 
over; in the event six wickets dis- 
appeared for 51 runs and, under 
normal circumstances, Lan- 
cashire most have fancied mak- 
ing 294 from 71 overs. 

But circumstances were not 
normal. Gallian broke his right 
index finger in attempting a slip 


N. 


Just announced. 


Sun’s new ‘Enterprise’ range of servers. 


Desktop to mainframe-class scalability. 
With reliability, network performance, 
storage capability and sheer speed that 
will blow your socks off. 


Call for our 1-page executive summary. 


Aurtmtisnl Rnrfln 


Morse Computers 0181 232 8686 
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